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Collector’s Preface 
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It is with a deep sense of^atitude that the coUcctocr wish ra ro 
express his ainoerc appreciation to the museums pan iapatin:^ 
In thiscKhibition. Special thanks, naturally% arc due tq the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art—ro itsTnwtrca and %u 
so many on its talented staff—for initiating and organizing 
this exhibition and supen^'isingthrprodmrtlon of this 
beautifully composed catalug- 

11 h as beeomc aslnmatit id view a private assemblage 
of art worts as the result ofcolhdicjiraiion between scholars, 
dealers, arid tiiLecollectDr+ "Fhe Pari-A>jian codccdon, from 
which these sculptures have been selected^ reinforces this 
truism. The o bjects in the coJleciioii bear witness to t he taste 
and connoisseuTsbip ofa Large iiiitiiber of scholars and dealcn 
alike; a litany of so many in iael tiia Lit becomes impossible ld 
list them all, dc^pile die fact that each one ofthem deserves a 
large measu re orgmiiiude. 

Among the specialists whocsc help has been invaluable 
arc Emma C. ffunter^ V'h^uia Dofflemycrj Catherine Clyrm., 
and Mar>‘ Lanius- Ahia Laurence Sickmanr Dr. Diran 
Dohanian. and Fong Chow, In particular I would like to 
diank Dr. jAschwin Lippe. 

Among dealers from Europo as well as ATuerica on 
whom the colkciurbaa paniculnjrly relied arc Claudedc 
Martcau (Brussels i, Adrian May uard (London i, Isidor 
Kaliane (Zurich) ^Jean-Miclat I Betirdelcy i'Parish and 
James Goldie, in New York, Ati-s. Nasli Hceramanccic in 
associaLian with her late husband, Dorus Wiener^ Mr. and 
Mrv-J.J. Klejtnan. R, H. Ellsworth. Peter Marks, and 
WillUm H, Wolff were cspcdally hclpfuL 

ll>c sculptures in tkisexhibitinn have been hn- 
mcasurably mhanced by thr painstaking Labors of Liic Los 
.Angeles Muscuin's Conservalion Department under the 
inspired supcr^'islun uf lb director, Benjohnsonr In many 
cases the appeal oi'thejsnjne^i and bronzes, when cleaned or 
remuiif lied, hajibeen cm^siderably biereased. The ext ra" 
□rdinarilv ifeiiiiliveand vibrant pbuiograpliyofEd ward 
Ckimachioand hts staff adorns Lhbpuhllcatiori hi i^o evident a 
mantle rail torenderany further prahe ^uperhuoUA. Witfioul 
the efficiency of the Lo^i Angeles Muvriini^s Regiatrar, l^al 
Nauen, and her staffs this exhibition could never have been 
realized. 


Tlic abot.v: ackuDwlcdguiciins notwithstandhig, our 
man I Dr, iVaiapadSty a Pai^ lias been ihecatalyTstor thii 
cxhibitiotL. Ill thep^t decade he has guided the cn'fllution of 
the collection w'Llh sldUj tact^ and devotion. I'heprodigality' 
ol'Dr. Pal's advice, his forbearance in the coordinallaii of a] I 
the elements involved In the preparatinn of diis e.xhibition, 
the evocative brilliance and informativeucss of Ms text for the 
present catalogs — all th is and murb mcnnc sujmnon from the 
colleeior his deepest admirabonandgraiitLide. In the 
seiectioD of the objects to be included in this exMLItion, i I was 
a measure of Ehc profound mffuence of Dr* PaFs taste and 
disciiniLnation upon the collector that no meaningful 
disagreement a rose. 

If the viewers of the show- and the readeis of this 
catalog derive pleasure frwi their coulaci with these sculp¬ 
tures^ It will br due to the j n?rtin cti%'e appeat of works of art 
cicecutedby bellevei^ in any humanistic czeed. Thesphilual 
irLspiraiion ofih c nameless sculptors represented here imbues 
thtlr work with an Imposing presence and a conieiuplativc 
as well as a physical vitality. But itispnobahly dicise figures in 
which a dcicy^s compassion b most lovingly Mpiessed dial wiiJ 
grncraLe tbt greatest enjoyment. And is that not as it should 
be, since in the final analyiis love and compassion are wh&t 
religion is all about. 




Whert thcrcj hu flovvcr-trawrcady stringing, 

With fafrDcBiiXp his consort, at bis side, 

TTir fbrcil crrq I urc? iiiiu>4'tfd the pa!£sj£Ui sfprEltging 
Inev&y bridcgrn&m's heart Lovifajrda hk bride.. -. 

Vet Shk^asriH remained in medimtion 
Absorbed, aS though he heard the singing elves: 

Cart iuiy liiiicg have pO^vCrf orperiilfbatkirl 
Ofsouh compJetfly orntm of iJieiDselvea ? 


KHidasa' 




Inuoducdon 


1 


I 


Tht wml piurs repraenirtl in dhis tpUecticHi arc frgm several 
aaiions ofSoutli and Southeast Asia daac cover almnsi halTihc 
continent. The time in which ihcy were created is also vaai^ 
spajuiLns almtKt u™ inillcnnia between the second century 
D.C. and the Sei-enLeenth cenLury a.D. Mogt of the sculpCurcg 
were rendered between the Grat and die ikirtcenlh century 
A.D. Ln regions that are now known as Pakistan, India, Nepal^ 
Tibet, ^>ri L3Lnka, Indoneffia, Burma, Thai [and. Cambodia^ 
and Vietnam. In the dayj wben the sculptures were n(crut«l, 
many dlEertmt IdiigdoEm atid empirts Gourisiied and 
disappeared widi litde retatlon to the current national 
boundarii!Sr ForeKample, the namcN’cpaJ once applied only 
to the Kaihmandu V-'a llcy/which occupies a very small area 
of the country known today as Ncpal^ and Pakistan was 
crea ted ai a sEn tc as reccii dy as [ 947 -1 n the regi-ui i kiiOwfl aiJ 
Indochina several kingdoms rose and fell indilTtreiit areas, 
some well within the coiifmes of today’’s political states, others 
extending far beyond the present boLmdarirs. Until the end 
of the fiT3it milletmium A.d. part of Thailand romptised the 
Edngdoin of FK'arAV'atl and the Thais who have now ^Evxm 
th eir name la the country^ arrived there relatively late, 

From Chmesie sourtes we know diaEut least iwo Successive 
kingdotna^—Fu^tiai'i and Llhet>la—flourished before the 
emergence of the K^buja kingdom in the sixth century^ 
which during its heyday expanded far beyond the border^ 
of mod ern Cambodia. There was no poti tical cn i i ly knowri 
as Vietnam, but Champa was the principal kingdom that 
prospered around the modem region of Hue. 

Ifth^ politiral map of South and Souiheasl .Asia was 
OuCe so decidedly different, the e ihni r diversity of the region 
Was even greater,^^ Tti e I ndiilJi subcoiitiiieilt was a mosaic of 
many diiFetient tthnicaad [tibal peoples, die vast majority of 
whoms including the Dravidians of tlie SDUth* had come tinder 
theisiGuence of die Brahmauic tradition by the fifth centuiy 
A-D. This sanieErahmaiGcor Sanskritic tradition wa-s tran^ 
planted at about die same time acrosi both land and sea to 
the Indonesian is lands and the Indochinese peninsula, w'htre 
it was received with remarkable enthusiasm by people 
who belonged to totally different ethnic stuck and enfmraJ 
backgrounds. VSbether they spoke Mon. KJinier^ Clhain, 
Melanesian, or Burmese, they adopted SajiskrlL, the 
languageof liidLa> as their olHcml court language Just as 
liinduismand Buddhism became ihelr principal religions. 
Howe vcTt both religiorw were considera bly modified accord- 
ing to local spiritual needs and pre-cxistLng rdigtous bclicdL 


I’huftp while a general knowledge of ihctworeiigions is 
neceS-'iaiTy^ tDcoinprehcnd the meaning qf these sculpiures, WC 
muat alsoreinctnber that many of ihereligiciui concept that 
ca^olved outside of India cannot be understood simply In 
termsqf their Indian models, Nonetheless, the basic philo¬ 
sophical assumptloiis and re^ligiOLiS tenets of Hind nbm and 
BuddltisinrcrriBincd valid whether iti Nepal, Tibet, 
Dvaravati, Kambuja, or Java, VV’ith one onwo exceptions 
[see nn^ 63 ) ^ sdl the Sculptiantia includEd here were rrealed to 
sen^ea reltgioLispurp€>se^eilheT iq be wonhiped askuiai b 
lemplesj monaitrrics. nr domestic ahrinesior lo EtnbElliib 
the walls nf religious buildings wh ere they'also conveyed a 
didactic: muHsage. 

Hlild LiisQi is a bKankc c term derived fram Hindti^ n 
word that original] y bad no nel Igious coiiDotaLioti. 11w as 
used mainly by the Persians in ancient times lo denote die 
people who lived on and beyond the hanks of the river 
Sindhu, ot Indus. 'IlmiSt tn lilih-ciiiiury India cs'ery' inhahi- 
Lani ofLliesubconlinenl wasa Hindu^ irrcspcciivEofhiJi 
spiritual bclicfii. In Islamic India {afiet the twelfth century) 
the word gradually came to denote both race and religion^ 
and in British I ndia It acquined itseTcdusis'cly rdlgious usage 
in order todi&tiibguk^h all liidiians who were not Buddhist, 

Pax^ec^ Jaiinif Muslim^ f !h r isT in h j. J rw esh , 

Essen ilaJly^ a Hinduis apolydieist who hetles'cs in 
muiiyd ilTcrcnt gods and goddesses, altliougli Hindu 
philoaophy declares th cm to be manifestations of a supreme 
prhsciplc knmvn as Brahmstt. Hcnccj a more appropriate 
lemi for the religion is or Brahmanism. 

Philowphitiallyj tkLa Brahman iSbe>^Onddc3CrEptIon and 

without form Ot qualities [niFgTiin'aJi Hotycv'cXjsuch 

a bstract iLdtiDEis held little or no meaning for a propfe that 
had alwa^ns w-orsluped visible Images and s^^mboLi. bo th 
natural and man-made. As a result^ coEitidcssgQda andgod- 
Imga populate the world of Iiidiari mythology and these have 
provided the artists wi th an inexha usdble repertairo. jVtnoii^ 
the Jiulliotisof Hindu deities, three concepts predommaic 
and each has i nsipirrd a major religious system. These three 
are known as Siva, Viihnu, and Devi or Sakti, and their 
followers ore referred tP as Saiva, Vaishnava, and Sakta, 
respectively.^ 

Saivas regard Sivaas ihe Brahman and he is primarily 
worshiped by hh phalEk s™bot knenvn as (he finder. 1 n most 
SaivH Temples, whetlier in India, Nepal, Ja\^, or Gambodla, 
the principal icun is a Gnga, which generally has a stylized 
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rdnn nnd may or nmy not be provided with one or im*re faces 
of tilt god {set no. 130). When shown in human liiape^ Siva ia 
caned vied as an ascetic with styli??ed matted kair adorned 
w^ith the mflciii and serpcniSj and with the third eye and two 
or more antL^ holding, among other emhlema^ the irideiiL 
In North Indian images, he is often depleted with an eecci 
phallus, but almost ncvcT in South India, and rarely, if cvcTj 
I n Cambodia, Jax'a, or\’ictnam- It may be pDlnted out that 
whlic rhf liiiga hy itself is a fcrtilltysymbol ibat emphasizes 
Siva^a entitle role, by contraathis erection signifies his ascetic 
aspectj for according to an ancient Indian bciier^ semi nal 
rctendoii {liTdfware.taj) leads to thcsublimadon of the virile 
force mtoyogic power. ^ Siva ia regarded as the lord of a II 
animab but his fav-oiiiehi thehidJ^ known aa 

NajidL Abo considered tobe theorigifiaiDf of all performing 
arts, be is often represented dancing (see no. 77), or playing a 
stringed instriimcot knovvri m the pim f see no. 67). Although 
Siva has a permanent home in the Hrnialayas, on thcjuiow- 
covered pealuofMi. KaiLasa, heisTnocefrequcntlyfound 
rnainiiig around cemetents, naked and covered, in ihc 
company of his ghoulish, gnnmcJiteaueodanls known as 
garms^ W ht n he is atigtTi'j he is known as Rudra or Dhai ra va 
{see no. 1, the form ciosely associated: with the ccmcB ciy. 

Even tho ugh Siva is the archetypal wandering 
ascetic or yogi, who has li ttle use for the phenomenal w^orld, 
orfloirmra^ ht also has a wile and a family- His wife is known 
^-arimisly iisSaiip Parvati, Uma, orGauiii and they’ ha%'r 
tw^cisDns—Gaiteia and Kumara (aUo called Skanda or 
Karttikey^J+ Much later. In Bengal, the family was expanded 
by the addidoriofLakshraland Sarass-aii, the goddess of 
weahh andwisdotti, respectively^ as their daughters. In both 
thcmy^thological and poetic tradi tions Siva and Pm^ati are 
regarded as thedkiae exemplars of human love and are often 
represented in art (sec uo- iS) lumoundcEi by their familvp 
wmehing the an dts of Uieir sons and other aitemhuits. 

Ga^ela, the god of auspkl ousnesa, is one of the most im- 
portant of the Indbn gods, while Kumara. the god of war, 
is far less popular.. 

As Siva is to the Saivas. so Vishnu is to the Vaishnavas. 
Aa the bard in rbe .l/fiA^fr^fmJci, one of the rw^o great I mitari 
epics, eulogizes: 

t bow’ to the Primet'a] pcTson, the Lord, widely imioked and 
lauded, who is the TrucT the Orie-SyLahled Brahman^ 
manifest and uiimanifcsh ct'crlasting:, at once the existent 
and the non-r_xistent, creator of things high and low. I bow to 
I Jim who 13 the jVnejent One* supreme, imperishable^ bbssTiil 
and bleaaing. the most desirable \l^u, faiiltlcas arulre- 
splendent, who is Hfsikdia, the preceptor of alJ 

creat uieSj those that move and those that move not ^ the God 
HariA 

Vishnuisn'i has remained [he most opadysyncredsticofall 
the v^arioiis Hind urciigioiis systems and has continuously 
avumllatrd uinunicrablc cults and kcK liihistDry, ihcrefore, 
U acamplcx one- Skupiy stated, tworathirdiffcreut currents, 
uuc Vedicand the O ther tion-\'^edic+iwcJTcd the stream that 
came tcj be kiic»w7ii as t or Vtshnuwiu. I he 

name k derived from Visbnu^ ibe ODsmle god of the Vedas^ 
who came to be regarded as tbn prtserver of the universe in 


later Hinduism. He is also a solar deity and is intinuately 
associated with kingshi p, which is why he is in\‘ariably 
represented as a majesric figure in sculptured imagea {sec 
noi. 51^72]. HowcvcFt by the fcninh century many d ilfrrent 
beliefs, deities, and cults, which prabahly had totally inde¬ 
pendent ongins, bad bccnasaitiiiilaLcd into ^"ishnulBm^ I’fui 
process wa^ made relatively simple hy the concept of avmLan, 
which states that w'hcnevet the world is threatened b>^evii^ 
Vishnu, the preserver, assumes the role of savior and comes 
dowm (ac^tfnra) Ea earth in a suitable fonn. T^TweaUy. ibere- 
fare, the V-'aisiuiavai claimed that V'etla^yisa, thc myEhical 
au thor of the Aiohnbh^ratfi; R^a, the .-Vcy^ait hero of the epic 
‘ Kapila. the legendary founder of the importaul 
philosophical school ofSiiiikbya^ and Buddha Sikyammii^ 
the founder of Buddhism, arc all avatars of V'bhmL. It wtu 
this spirit of syncretism ibat brougfii within its fold die cult of 
K-riiihiia with its emphasis on personal devotion and mv-sii- 
cism. iiideedp the dark romantic hero of ihecowhcrders of 
Vrindavaols the ajitipcdr of V^ishnu, the fair cosmic god of 
sacrifice and sovereigi] ty, yet the two came to be assimllaied 
completely^ and ultimately I he cult of the my-sdcal Ki-khtia 
beouiie central to V'ishnuiim. 

In theevcludon ofHinduisin thereligitiiiss>'stem 
known or Sakdsm;, which glorifies the Great 

Goddess as the source ofal] enGrg>% is rather a late de^'elop- 
ment, although tlic concept of a Magna Mater goes back at 
least as Car as liie neohtbic period. Originally, the Great 
Goddess was a ^ymhol of ftrtilln' in prrdnininantly agri- 
cultural societies. This aspect af fecundity and abundance 
has remained basic Eo the Indian concept of thegoddeif;. 
whether Hindu, Buddhist, orjaina, and accounts forTniich of 
the %'ciiuptuom(neas of tlie female form, both di vine and 
human, in Jndlan sculpture. Apart fromthediv'erse fertility 
and earth goddesses who were worshiped in various though 
closely related forms in difTerent neohEhJe agricultural 
communitiea^ there appear to have been other goddesses who 
were venetaled b^’ hunting tribes living in remote moiintai ns 
ajid lorcits away from the centers of civilization.^ Appruprlate 
to a hunting community, they wcreapjiarcndy bloodthirsty 
goddesses of a bellicose rather than bcnevolimt nnturr. Buih 
rise agricultural earth goddess a nd the militant hunting 
goddess were invoked and appeased with bloody sacrifices 
and sexual orgies. 

'fhe Sakta religion seetm to have been profoundU' 
infinrncrd by the Siimkhya philofioplucal system. Unlike 
V'edanta, which advocaies rnonis£n+ Samkhya is a dupi list 
theory' stating that both the nianifcsE and riie unirEanife^t 
worlds were created by ^akriil for Lhesakeof rVinisha. 
Prakriti isrcgaidcd as a sort ofactivr finit principle^ while 
Pnrusha is a passive Kpectatnr or limply a catalytic agent. 
Since the wordpurtu/jd mEranx ^^man*" and prsbfitlh liius^ly 
equated with nature or woman, It ti easy to sec w hy the 
abstract concept of Prakriri wassigiitEed by a goddess. 

Basic tp the concept nf the Great Goddess of Hinduism 
is the idea that as theembodimcnl of all encrg>' lsaktr}*sbi: ii 
the source of all creation. This idea was manlTcsited Lei the 
form known as Durga ^ as descri bed in ri]e of the 

Jn order to d Hit my' Mahiahaama, who wai 
threatening the earth, all the gods created a goddess out of 
their combined energy. She came to be known by many 


namci5,suchaJ5 Durga^ KAiy^y-^m^ anjd fipaU>% aftrr her 
destmetidn of Vlaliiiili^uni, NlaiuBhajuramardini. "I'liij Jj 
b>^ fiir tke mdtit famlLijir of Lhe |gadciesa<^£ fdrm^ ^nd lildLin 
sculptors, as welliis tliiMeofNepai aiidjava^ have created 
Home of the niQsi dyuaimc [piaj^tsof tlm nianifcstaticip {sec 
nm. 31,1 □3,*'. Almost equally popular is artoihcr militanE and 
more bloodthtrsry emanation known as Chwnut^da or Kiiii 
(see no. 48 U who was originally an awoinsplnTig tribal 
goddess and w^as later absorbed into thr Sanskritic tradition. 

It It HOmcw'lint ojtriouH tbaL this goddess ordcStnicdoti waa 
added to a group of mot her goddcsscs wbo from fairly early 
times were woriliiped d LiringcMIdbirLh and for the pro- 
tecUon of tile youiig. Subsequendy^ under dte iuducncc 
of the concept ofsakti* each of ihej&e mother goddcssctcame 
CO be regarded as the enet^ residing m onpof the major 
godsAThus, Indram is the energy of the Vcdic god Indna+ 
Mahe^vari of Mahcs%^ara, or Siva, Kauman orKumaia, and 
so on. Sometimes they arc id cn tified by modem schotara aa 
the consorts of the rrfqjecnvTc gods^ hut this is incorrect^ 
Intuimerable o thcr goddesses wrrr aho aadmi] ated into the 
Hindu pantheon a nd all arc deemed lohemimifcsmtinni of 
the Grea t Goddess, who appear^: originally m Lave been 
worshiped in a numinous &tpncH 

The pcr^^asiv'c influence of the concept of the Great 
Goddess is evident in the fact that viriually no Itidian religion^ 
stet^ or cult seems to have remaiEicd untouched by it. Every 
god has his consort and, for example, Siva and Vishnu arc 
rarely represented withnut their wives^ Paj^ aii and Lakshmi. 
This inseparabi Ei ty of the male and female aspects 0/ the 
godhead Is most appropriately expresHed by the fifih-ceotury 
Sanskrit poet KalcdasaT in the Raghin^klai 

For the right understanding [or the proper knowledge) of 
wordSp and their meaningsi, i bow down to P^r\'atl and 
Paramest'ara, the greatest of the gods, who are theparcnls of 
the universe (or creation) and die perpetual rela tioEi ^or 
constant union) betwre-n whom is as close as the one sub¬ 
sisting between words and their meanings.* 

The influence of the Great Goddess concept was not 
limited only to Hinduism, but ahij pL-rmeated both Buddliism 
andjinaism [commonly known [i^Jainbinih as wc will 
presently discuss. 

Buddblim began as a simple monastii; rrllginn In the 
fifth emrnry' b.c. Soon after the death ofBuddha Sakyamuni^ 
his followrns orgauizod themselves into a monastic order and 
established a ihcology based on the collected words of their 
master. To begin with It was a religion that used 110 human 
images and the stupa served as tlie principal votive symboL 
Although there wmr lay disciplca^ ihc monks and the 
TEonaslrrica remained thr focal point and the primary 
emphasis wa*on Introspection^ meditation, moderation, and 
charity- By the second ccnlury^ b,c., hmvcvcr, Buddhism 
srcnis to have come under die Influence of other culde 
prariiccsand began lo emplay In ks uionumcnis figurative 
images of nature spirits, surh nii and^fiArj^ElT, of gods 

and godd ess^'s such as SOrya and Sri-lakaiiim^ and of 
guordiajt dcitirsas well an other divinllirs^ By thrsreond 
century a .d. further radi cal cLmuges occurred: the Buddha 
J>akyamua 1 was deified and his Image lyeeame die most 


potent syTubnl for the Buddlihts^ replacing the stupa m 
importance, ,\n early form of BuddliisEm know'n as 
Thcra^-ada, or the dticlTincoftbc elders, is still practiced ui 
J>Ti Ipauka^ niailand , BurmsT and to a Icsm cxEcniin 
GambodUL, LiftiOS, and Vic tmum Thcra^'ada imnogtaphy il 
relallx^ety slmpICii pousisting mCridy of Imagm of dlC Buddha^ 
which arc worshiped in temples wuituu a monastic compleit- 
11 is rarhcT rurious that in none of these countries did they 
adopt the rich imagery uni vmally employ cd in all early 
Buddhist maiminetits In India. 

Sometime in the hrst century Am. a major schism 
occurred wi thin the Buddhist cluircJi that resulted ui the 
creation of a new si::hi>uil knoxvu a^ h laliayaiia. Tlie most 
■signihean i d-octriuE put fcnw'aid by this school is that of the 
bodhisatu^a, w hich had far-reaching consequences for both 
rcii giou and art. There was no disagreemen l am ong t he ciders 
and ihcdissenters regarding the ultimate objective, which 
is to attain nirv^anaj a concept that Is basically the same 
as the Hindu mc/ibAiJ or thcjaina katvaijit. All major IndEan 
pbiioinphlcal sysiems bclicv'c in rebirth, the theory' that a 
humart behig il born again and again on tills eanh in one 
rdon orotiotheT, with thr ultimatr goal being EXtuiciion 
(nirvana) or release (motdwj from the iJiaiii of rebirth. 

Where the Mahay'sna dissenters dilTeTed from their elders 
was in the method ofattoiningmn aua. Probably irJlueiiced 
by the Vaishnava concept of gract or aalvatiou, they declared 
that to attain one's own enlightenment was etsenliahy a 
selBaiior egoccruricact and that It w'asmorc noble to help 
otbcrit pacttcularly the unfortunate^ low'ard thcrig^hi patlu 
Such H savior is colled a bodhisattva, and oner this concept 
w’as adopted ilwas like openi ng Pandora's box, for now 
bodhisatti. as could be created ad iniinitiim and suppli cated 
for salv-ation, josias the Vaiahuavas worshiped Vishnu or 
the Saivas worsliiped S tva in order to achiex'e or 

whatcv'ermatB=rlal bencfils tiiey desired. That is precisely 
what happened^anda vast Bnddhist. pantheon developed 
over the ernturies, oflen mirroring idean and forms in the 
Hindu pantheon^ 

By the seventh tciiiui-y^ all major rcligloui ayxtcnu in 
India, including Buddhism, had absorbed many of the 
peculmr and tion-\'cdi c rites, rituals, mystical and seato-yogic 
pratitieef:, and magical ceremonies that hod been in vogue in 
difTcnrit ports of the country from ancient limes. The 
scriptures of tbcAE newly diversifiedj expanded, andayncre- 
ty tic religious systems, which form the basts of today's 
Huid Liism^ ^veTCchaTacteri^cd by the generic term in 

order to lihringulsh them from (hr earlier sacred liieraturc 
of Ehr,\ry'aas known OS which was considered to 

be sacrosanct and therefore immutable. Tliat form of 
Buddhism which wasf Lrougly iuQuejicod by tantra come 
generaUy^ (o bc‘ known oa \’ajrayaj:ia^ wlucb hetieves in au 
ultiinate principle called Adi-Buddha, Of Vajradharu, froni 
w'dichemaixaied the ftv'cTathagatasknowTi as Amoghariddhii 
Amltabha, Akshobhya, Ratnasambhava, and Valrochana. 

It appeal^ that In early BuddblH tUlcralure each of tiiciHe 
tcnns denoted an abstract quality iiTthe BLiddlia ^^kviimimL 
For liisiancc, Auiltabha mrara “infinitelight/‘ /Vkshobhya 
meam ^'cinr who ii indealrucilble/' etc* Since the Ma ha^'ana 
brllo’cd in the transrendrntal nature of die Buddlia, it was 
easy to multiply the number □fBurddhas, or Taihagatas, as 
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they arc alternately kinyviTi. The figfiLnefivc ■w’aa presumably 
selected brtraiLsc the universe was believed lo be cpiutituted 
affivc elements, each laf which TvassymbniiEcd by a porriem pf 
ibe Adi-Buddha. Then, becaitse of the Indian's compulsive 
need to classi fy c^^crythingjan the other bodhisatU'as^ gwis, 
and goddesses were assigned to one of these fivcTaihlEataSv 
Often i n \ ’ajrayana Budd hist images a tiny image of the 
parental Tathagata is attached to the crown of the figure, 
announci ng the (ami I y to w^hich the hgure belongs. As w j th 
the Hindu pantheon, the gods are classified into families, 
with the oialc and femak deities paired as partners. 

Th e i ndumce of tantrbm on later Buddhism is 
manifested in a strong emphasis on knowledge and in the 
dominant role of the godded Like the Hindus,, the Buddhists 
address a] I goddcssc:s by the generic term Bhagav'all and the 
difTcrcnceiii their representations is so blurred that unless 
the contcKt is quite d^r it is often difficult to distinguish 
between Hindu and Buddhist goddesses. Both gods and god¬ 
desses of tantrie Hindumn and Buddhism ate frequen tly 
provided with multiple JLmhs^ have simiiar nameSr and often 
embody analogous concepts. Howev'cr, tberearc certain 
differences between Hindu and Buddhist goddesses rbatare 
Importanu 

The wurd idtn should not be applied to a Budd hist 
goddess^ aJ though mo&t modem scholars do so commoiily. 

She is not a bundle of energy as the Hindu goddess is, hut 
a symbol of know ledge or wisdooi Hcnce^ Ln tantric 

Budiibui texts she is refem^ to as never as rakti. 

Moreover, uirlikc ilie Hindu goddess, PraJfiH is passive and 
iucTtaiEd is activated only by the male, whosymboLzes 
Li™rjqr *"i?0TTipas53OnT“in Maliayaiia Buddhism and 
e/Triya, or * ‘m cthnd, " in Vajra j-ana Bllddhism. Il IS as a resuJ E 
of the union between the active mule Upkya and ibe passive 
frmjUc Prajna that ultimatecnlightenmeni, or Bodlu-ciutta^ 
is iraliicd. Itiart this idea Is often exprrMcd by ihcsexual 
cmbraccofa god and a goddess, as we encounter in several 
examples here (nos. 105, iio-i i).Such explicit sexuHl 
imagery involving tbe principal deities^ howev^er, is rare in 
Hindu art. 

Although the Jalua areliginu was less popular than 
Buddhiim m ancleut India, 1 i is not only an older religion but 
aho Dulli^'cd Buddhifiiti ihmr- Curiousiy^ however, the 
Jainas apparently w exr not as intcmlcd in spreading their 
faith bc^Tjod theflubconfinmtiis were the Buddhuts and the 
Hindus, and Jinaism has remarned confined within India. 
Today It ia concentrated mostly In the states of Rajasthan^ 
Gujarat, and Xamataka, but, like Buddhism, it seems co have 
originated in Bihar. There are other similaritiea between the 
two religions, but there are important differences as well. Both 
arc regarded as hetcrtidox religious s^-steuu by orthtxiox 
Hindus. 

TTie woirl Jairia bderivTrd lroni jim, meaning ‘^con¬ 
queror.*' TTieJaina religion rccGrppiIies tw'enty-four Jinas 
who are mure commonly known as TiTthajiLkaje> which 
means ^‘one who helps to ford the river of phenomenal 
cidsiencc'^' fsamsara). AH the Tlnhamkaras presupposed to 
have been historical figures^ but the; last and greatest of 
them was MahSiVira^ who was a coiiternporary of Buddha 
^^akyamuiii. .Mah&vira is2tl$d said iohavL-T>een ahiend of 
King Biinbis^raorMagadhaand ofhia son .Vjltaiatru. Like 


BuddbJsni, Jinai^ui has monastic orders and lay worshipers; 
unlike Hitiduism, In ivhidi a tsdoiple need not play an essen¬ 
tial role^Jinahm revolves around the temple. Like both the 
Hind us and the Buddhists, thejainas employ elaborate 
rituals In their worship. Sometime around the firsL century 
A.D. a schism developed In the Jama religion, as it did In that 
of the Buddhists, and thereafter Jinaisni split inionvo 
principal sects known as Svet^bara t^*whitc-dad^') and 
Digambara f^sky-clad’^). WTiat is significant for us is that in 
their an theSvetambara images ofTlrthainkaras arc always 
clothed and may also bcomanientedj while the Digambara 
images arc invariably'naked. Other differences between 
the two sects seem to occtir mnstly in tmus of rituals. For 
cxamplcT the SvetSmbaras use very little water to bathe 
Eheir images, but Digambaras w'ash their images far more 
clabomtely* 

Bssentialiypjinaism is atheistic in that it does not 
believe in a supreme being, This^ howci^'cr^ did not prevent 
the adopt Idn. df image wnrahip, particularly in the d cificatlon 
oftheTlrdiajiikaras, J\s a mat ICT of fact, although thejaina 
poniheau ultimately adopted innumerabicgods and 
goddesses from both Hindu and Buddhist mythology and 
created still odiera, all of thcin rernain suhscrvieut eo the 
twTory'-four Urthaifikaras, thcgods and goddesses ser^'ing 
merely as attendants. Images of the Tirthamkaras invariably 
follow' OE] e of two formulas 3 they are cither shown seated in 
meditation (sec no. 50} or standing rigidly tn ±e posture 
known as (see no. 18}. They never carry any objec Es 

in their hands but can be recognized from their animal 
emblems {Imchhima), their attcEidants knowuas aud 

and the tree, when it is represeniKb associated with 
each. The tree is an essential element of the ascedc cradition 
and is frequently included in depkliorbscfascetics and 
teachers, as for iiksiancc, the Buddha Sakyajnimj {see nd, 54), 
Jaina Tirthaihkarai, and Siva in Itis mk as a irarher (m 
no. 78}. 

The prinmry feutturef of a llrthiimkara figure are his 
serenityp his youthful body with long arms stretching down fd 
die knees, and the au^pidous symbol Mvatsa marked on Ills 
chext^ although this last is not encountered in every Image 
and is also an impOrtanfc rmbJcraof Vllhnu. lu COtltraSL to thk 
austerr figure, his attendant gods aud goddesses embody 
alluring phy'sical charms Ln the typical Indian fashion. 
Perhaps this contrast was intetidcd to indicate the superiority 
of a Tinhairikara ev‘en over the gudsj who are still shackled 
by the bondage of desire and pleasure in their mythical world, 
whereas the iTfEliamkara has auained complete freedom, 

DE^apite their philosophical and theological dif- 
ferencea^ all the religious 5-ystrms in Indian .-Vsia share rertain 
similar concepts and rituals. Moreovcf+ despite ihricono- 
graphic differences of tlieir images, certain basic aesthetic 
prindptes and motifkare eummoii to 1 heir ardsLic represtfn- 
laiions. First DfaUj the artist^i personal religious beliefs had 
nothing to do with his professional duties^ fbr he worked for 
patrons of aJ E dj fferent faiths. Thus, one day he mlgh E liavc 
bem called on tocatve an image of Vishnu and the next day 
oiieQfBuddha. Since it w-aji impossible for him to know the 
icntiugraphy of ail the many gods and gciddesses of I he 
dlBereni faiths hr usually worked in close associationw'tth a 
priest or a monk who would give him the necessary guidance^ 



pfi-ra b^cd on detailed icon Duraphkdcscnpuonj of the 
deities provided in man imls oflitur^'and icono^aphy. In 
most ezusD the theolci^an ’h-'as responsible only for gi^dng the 
arnis [ a. baiie LOi ktept Co be dif\'eloped aoco-iditig (□ th e 
aesdietie iionri^ he had leamcdi the style he had acquired^ 
and the modf^ he had added to his repertoire. A glance ac the 
sculptures will r^cal that Irrespective of their sectarian 
difFcrcnccs, most deities have similar thrones, sit on Ionises^ 
and are given daming nimbi; the gestures and postures arc 
comiTiDn to all and rrcqucntly the same emblems are held by 
difrercni db-inities In vadouj combitiAtiDns. Furthennore^ all 
the deitia Eire simihirEy dressed, czrowTic^ and amamcjitedp 
the eJesigm dlHering from oncrc^anal school to armthcr^ 
hu L not from one religion to another# 

Apart from such i conographic similarities there are 
atso certain conceptual and aesthetic cnnsidcrations that are 
common to Indian sculp Lures no matter which religioLis 
system they serve. Yoga^ for initan ce^ lias played an imporiani 
ro] e In the formulation of the imager^' of the gods and 
goddesses and is common to Hmdmsm^ Biiddlikm.arid 
Jinaism. The historical Buddha £^yamum» the trauscem 
dental Tathagatas^ and all thejaina Tlrdiaiiikarasare 
always represented as ideal yogis engaged in medi tation, 
whether sea ted or SEafidiiig (sec nos, i&. jOj 54). Even otlier 
Buddhist gods of the V^ajrayajia pantheon are portrayed as 
imperturbable yogis fseenos. 17* 5a), as are two of the more 
important Hindu gods^ Siva and Brahma (see nos. 36,4a, 76)- 
Both Siva and Brahma arc, orcoiirse+ archecypal yogis or 
ascetics who usually have matted hair and carry the various 
paraphernalia of yogis. More significantly^ since )oga is 
considered the best means of attaiubii CQittrol over both body 
and mind, Ehe relaxed and supple body ofa perfect yogi 
provided the sculptor with the ideal form fat his jgods. 1 u 
contrast to the muscular bodies of the Uteco-B-ornan gndj+ 
those of their 1 ndian COuiilerparts seem smOOlh, relaxed^ and 
strong. Ibey' exude a v-ital ity that emnnatcs from inner 
iranquilily Tjather than phy-sical pmver and the Acblcii^cmeJlt 
of this inner harmony is one of the principal aims of yoga. As 
ihc Isa LTwntfAfM^statcs: *Tic [the Self 1 encircled all, bright, 
incorporcah scatheless^ without muscles^ pure, untouched by 
cvil.,./‘“ 

.At the same time, howtrt'cr^ Indian sculpture rejects 
au ambivalence that b cbaraeteTisiicofall Indian mythology^ 
literature, music, oi id art^ that is, the celebratiun of the 
smxuouii cx'en though the iuientk spiritual-'The gods and 
godd esses arc BpIriLual entidea* but their rorms arc often 
blatanlly sca^uous, if not erotic^ This is probably the feature 
of Indian religiouiart that most dii^tingukhes the tmdldoo 
l'n>m al E other forms of religious art. Youthfulnesd h ako 
regarded as an essential feature, and indeed thb k true of all 
Indian gods and goddc^iieS;, even of die aHcetirJaina 
Tinhariikarax* As the I ^ text com¬ 

piled not later ihaTi lhcsev^cnth century, tclk us regarding 
Hindu gods: 

The principal face should not he trbmgtilarandobliqtir. It 
should be square and full. ItshiTuld be serene and have good 
avupicious marks. Long, circular, oblique and triangular 
sliapcsshodd foe avoided for the welfare of people. In the case 
ofgotls^ hair should be shown in eye-lashes and eye-brow^ 


The remauiuig Imihs should be free from hair. Thilr fitTm 
should rtprfS^youdtJiilJigattrS afperinm 16 j^ars of * * 

Thai similar injunctions were also followed by the Buddhists 
is evident from typical descriptions of the bodhisattva 
Manjusrt, which state that heissixtceri years of age, adorned 
w'ith princely ornajnenbs and attire, and dkpla>'S the 
ActlLimentoriQVe (mngam). 

The same idea is expressed more poetically by 
Purusho Llama in a charming verse: 

May this >xiuth^ the sdon of the Buddha, long protect you^ 

v^hom the nymphs ofticaven \icvf in diifcreni w ays: 

with loud aeclaimwhcTi be is armed with sword, 

most thou^tfuUy when he comes withmanusenpu 

playfully when hc is a child, 

but w hen he is mOfitbeautifuL with Love,*^ 

In such Verses We not only note the emphasis on the pneniuai 
yomhfulncEs of the god^ but also the ambivalence betw'ccn 
diesensxiLiiias and the ascetic^ A glance at the sculptures leaves 
no doubt as to how successful ihe Indian artist was in 
expressing this ambi^'alcnce. 

.Age and dea Lh are the misfortunes of mortals, but godj. 
and goddesses are umnottal and hmec there was li ttle or no 
jvUtihcaiioo for portraying them as elderly* ScunetTm^^ a god 
such as Brahma or jAgni 15 represeuted with a beard, but never 
as decrepit or Inbrntr The seroi-nude forms of the fenmles arc 
disturbingly desirable and seem more to celebrate life than to 
renounce it. Not only all the gods, but such mortal saints as 
the Buddha ^aky'amum and theTlrthaiiikaras arc portrayed 
os ageless bemgs (see nos. 50, 34), and even in tbesccneiofthe 
Buddhak dca th (see no. 12j, he Is shown not as the oc li> 
gcuatian he actually was^, hut as a tranquil youth whose body 
has ranaiiiMl unaHected by time. 

l liis emphasis on yOulh and sensuOusness mnamed 
the sine qua non qf all religious sculptuiTS created not only in 
Nepal and Tibet, but also inJava^TTaanand, and Cambodia. 
However, the sculptors in Southeast .Asia appear to have 
used greater rcstrainl, for their forms are not quite as volup~ 
tuom as Lhmeufthe bidian artkt. The frank erolJeism ufsome 
Itkdian itimgeStpartIciihirly orjidb^fj^cclestial nytnphs^ and 
lovers in dalliance (inrtdiiiFio 1, which play sci pcrs'agivc a role in 
embcUkbing Indian temples, us more understated in South¬ 
east .Asian temples. \Micn such subjects are used , as in the 
great friezes of standing or dancing nymphs at Angkor Wat, 
the forms ate more stylized and, as a reiuit, they^ appear to foe 
de^lidalely elegant hui SOmew hm t aloof. 

Abo basic to the Indian pcs Lhetir tradition 15 the 
cltpe relationship betw een the visual and performing arts^ 
particularly dance and drama. Those who are familiar 
with classical Indian dancing, such asBharataNatyamor 
Kaili^Hli, will easUy recognize the profound iniinmec 
exerted by the form ofiiiineenn urulpture^ Not only did the 
vculpturx barrow 5 prcilii: ibrrmes from the dancrrY repertoire, 
but 1 hr underlying rhythm in Indian sculptural form k 
essentially sLuiilar to the dancer's rhylhim The pcutum and 
ges Lurt:s of the hgure;, whe ther mortal or div'ine, are closely 
rcEared to those used in the dance and they oftcji have Lhe 
some theatrical e ffec L* Thk li hardly surprking in \rirw of the 





iitlvace cotiiLanily repeated in Qn acaEhcties-diat before 

ariisls can be successful they must ihuroughJy study both 
dance and drama. Tbia is clearly sLaied m iJie foUawisig 
dialogue between \"ajr3, the interlocutor, and the sage 
M^kan-Qlcya in the t 

Vajra: 

O sinless one, bowsboidtl I rtiaitc the Forms ofgpdsso Etat tbe 
linage made arconiiiLg to ruJes may always manifet 
[thcdcityj ? 

Markan^^eyiit 

Hr W'hodoes poi know the canon of pain un^ [nfrara/rarrt] can 
nc%^rr know tlir canon ofimagc-maJcLn^ljjTaftW 

Vajra then requests Markairi4i^^ to tcacL lum ihr. art of 
pamtlng^ bill tlie sage replies^ "I t is very dlilkuli to know the 
canon of paintitig without the ranun ^fdance^ because O 
kin^p in boih, die world is to be represented.'^* 

Finally. a few words about ibc relationship between 
nature and art may be relevant. It can be generally stated 
that thr primary concOTi of Indian sculptnfe Is widi the 
human body, mostly as divan einanifciialian. Wbentver a 
rorm of nature ifi cmploj'cd in sculp tuxe^ k is used primarily as 
a symbol. For iustanee, almost evTry deity k plartd upon a 
totus, which is regarded as rhr flower par excelleacem India 
and hence an appropriacc support fordiv-ine beings. Flow'cn 
or theirpeiaJs are strewn over strtebrcavHc a floral show er is 
regarded as Lidlcative of divine presence. In the hands of 
some cicntScs^ fbwens oft-iai serve a,s symbols of grace and 
beauty or of fertililyp Held by Vishnu, thr lotus is a solar 
syTnbol and perhaps even ciije of fort ility ^ in the haiuli of the 
Hindu goddess |.akshmi Or the Buddhist Tari i[ sigllifica 
beauty and fcxtili ty; aod carried by a king as a mMegay It Is 
symbolic of royal pla jFblri!^. Other deities s land or sk below 
trees whose symboEk significance may var)' From one ti\pxre to 
nuothrr, .An atretic gnd such as SIv'a or Buddha sits below" a 
tree thatsymlwli^cjiw'kdomj ekeivhm it may represent a 
wish-fulfilling tree (brfjfNKTiti^a} j and gciicrally when a tree 
is associated with a woman, whether moflal or didne^ it 
anjioaiiccs the intimaic reEadtmEhlp between natLircand 
WDiuau and also runctioos as a fcrtilky symboL The sciilpturid 
form kself often expresses vegeta tive abundance, and as we 
look at the swaying, curvaceous figures with their surging 
sensuality, wcareat onec reminded of the Insh vegctadoii of 
the tropienl wnrkL The forms expand 3 ik c frui t-laden 
bnmehes, exuding a rhytbjidc vioiky that k essentially 
organic^ 

It has already bi^enestablished thaias both Hinduism 
and fluddhism were J ranspjlaiued 11 1 die different regions of 
Asia they wmpmorEjfLrd and trarisformed by local spiritual 
uercUand rxistingrrliginua ideas about which woknoivv^rj' 
liltle. As one might expect, it irrmsthal the cluscr the region 
is to the Indian subcontinent thestrongin-arc the feligioLis 
and cultural tits. Since only a few bron^m in thiscoEketinn 
a re from! Sri Lanka and Bunnat and they ah rrpreserst die 
Buddha iseentw. pi, gj it will be uiuieccssarii' tii discuss die 
religious peculiariLicsofthnearcias. AEtbottgh there are 
many more brunz^ from Nepal represented here,, most of 
them tatiform tDconrcpte rvedvrd in India. The angry'form 


of die bodhiaattV't! Mailju.iri (sctrno. 37) does seem to be a 
local varlaiioij, for nothing shnlLar kkoown from India. The 
cbarmiiig bronze representing ValrapBiii with Vajrapurusha 
[no. 93^) derives ultimately from a Gupta Tnodel, but the 
N epali artists seem to have been particularly fond oFthis 
image type and continued to reproduce itev'cn after its 
usage was dkeontinued in India, The influence of die art of 
the Gupta period iTprpcan to ha vc been strongly felt in Nepal, 
and even as late as the lmtb-etr% mth ccnrurics we find 
bronzes (sec nos, 94,95) that arc astonkbingly remlnkcciit of 
Gupta-siyle w'orks. After rbe eleventh century w e Crcqucutly 
encounter imagcgT particularly those expressing laniric idea^j 
that have a local origin, although the aesthetics are those that 
prevailed hi India, 

Numcraus bron^t^ Tcprcsmting Hmdu and J aina 
deities found their w^ay into Tibet and w'cre reverendy placed 
on temple altars, but BuddhisiriT particularly Vajrayana, k 
the most important religious force in the country'. There is no 
doubt tharofall .‘Wans iiiflumccd by IntbEuiideiiS. the 
‘ribetaiis were the most assiduous in adhering co the original 
Indian iconograpbir and aestbctic norms. Indeed^ innumer¬ 
able deities described in Indian Ouddbkt l«clr are known 
today only from images made by pious Tibetan Buddhists. 
However ^ when Buddhism arrived in Tibet in the seven th 
century^ various forms of ihamanism and animism were 
Hourkting there, and in ord rr to mrvi^T Buddhism had to 
adopt many of these belicfa. Later these primitive and tribal 
religious idcaS:, along ^vith o thers borrowed from the imported 
rdigioin formed the basis of the religion koow-n as Bon^po, 
which sdll itirv-Lvea in parts of the country. .Asa result t>f this 
intcrtubcture, Tibetan Buddhism, known also as Lamalsrni 
because of die predominance ofthe motiks^ or lamiw, di^Hys 
a marked predBcctioo fororaelcE^ the occult, aud demons. 
The Lamaisi paniheon k the richer for iij and the artists 
ev^h^ed new forut^ that are especially dyiiamtc and expressive 
ofthe Tibetan psyche. Moreover^ TibeLansreveal a strong 
inclinatiDn to aiJOtheCKize dieirsalnti aiidreiEicamanMl 
lamas, and hence the arthtj developed a tradi t ion ol'idealistic 
portraiture tbas b abfj miiqucly dlEjctan. 

Although FJkfcduiim wm npt unknown in Thailand^ 
the country has remain rd predominantly Buddhist. And 
since, in brl Lanka, Thcravada Rudd hism prevails, the 
bnage of the Buddha is the principal motif in Thai art. As a 
matter offaLL, all the Thai sculptures included here reprvaent 
the Buddba, The BuddJia images ofthe anciriit Dv^avatl 
kingdom [sceno^ 1 are thf cldoicst to the Indian mcHiels, 

rev cal ing particularly the influen ces of the Samath and E hr 
Ajanta schools, 

hmust besiressed that since rhereis no historical 
record of the pattern ofuiTgration from India, it k almcsst 
impOfixiblc CO c ite precise stylsatie sources For the artistic tradi¬ 
tions of .SoLulieait ^ Nevertheless, at Irast one small 

atric wdth ihc Buddba has been found in Thailimd lliat must 
iuive been laken ihrie aU iheway fromSamath^^^ Whafevef 
thecxaetsource, h ts clenir that tliearlisui responsible for 
carving the earliest sculpiurtis, whethrr in. Dvaravatln the 
kingdom ofFu-nan in Clambodia. or the Dietsg platrdu 
in Java, were rrmajrkablyorLgiual, even from, the beginning, 
[talced, it isxuiious that the eariicsi Hindu or Buddhki 
imagcRSO far recovered frotn each Txgioti of Southeast .Asia 



dc^vlaie 30 significantly from their Indtan ntocfcls, which 
wG uld be un ibi nkable i f t h c an ists were from Tnd ia. On the 
other hanniT iftht artka. were locaS inhabitaiils, then we are 
left with the quesuDii of hotv iltey tonf d have mastered 
the tradition so rapidly, huice no early sculpmre shows any 
hesitaney. and c\’cii assumhtg that ihc artists were all 
geniuses, how did they undensTand and rcmtcrprrt a dinerent* 
rather Sophia rlcated artistic and religinui rradhion with such 
sdi’-confidrncc i nstj abort apednd of time ? Theae quesdorlS 
cannot branswerrd here, but diL-y tnusi be kept in mind as 
on cad mires the brilliiLllt artistiii L-rcatiQtfci by tlieunknowJt 
sculptoraofthe DvSrav'ail, Kambuja, and Sailendra 
kingdonls. 

HindtiBm and Mabay^na Buddhisin both flouHihed 
inJava and Cambodia I. today the latter is predominantly 
Buddhist, the formerk Ttilamic^i Both religionR. undenvmt 
traiisxndtatinm in die tw^u countries and influenced One 
another in a way that tvaSquJLe Lnilike their uilcractiun itl 
India. In both countries the beliefiji theeusmiciuountain 
Sumrn4 appears to have been pank'uiarJy strong and to have 
had a prulbtmd influence on their religious archilecture, as 
ran bc-^ten from a glance ac ihcir cempLes, such as Angkor 
Wat in Cambodia and Botobudur in Java. Secondly^ as in 
Tibet, apotheosis played an important role in C^tmbodia and 
possibly loa Irsaer extent in Java; not only were all kings 
considered to be liiinggods and identifiedwiih the pertonal 
deities of cheir cboire, but ri^rn leaser mnrtaU. a-ucb aii mem¬ 
bers of the royal faTtiilir^, mmiaiers, and religious precepmrs, 
were all deilied after their death and thdr images consecruted 
in temples. Generally, boweverj these si antes, w hether 
in bronze or stone> were not portraits ataJI, but idcalij^ed 
images of panic uJ ar gods or godd r^cs wi t h ivhom the 
deceased ivere identifiech Thus, the excratirdinarily heantiful 
image nf Uma [nn, 146) may at the same time represent a 
princeiST but her form and feaUireTi are not at all individual¬ 
ized. Most Cambodian temples, and povdbly those of Crntnd 
Java as weih are then-rgix funerary^ monuments in w'hich the 
centra I image often reprcscnied bcuh agod and a mortal 
donor, w’hik o( her divine statues depleted deceased membm 
of the donor^sfitmily. This cult. knowTi as dtvaraja (^"god- 
king' "), was not unknown in I n rha, hut i t rrac h ed a climox in 
ancient Kumbujadrsa [Cambodia), 

Apnin from 5ueh fundamental concrptu.-il difTcrcnecs 
between the arts of India and ihoseofCambodiaandJava, 
there arc other variations in both iconography and style. 
Iconographic differences a re coo cedious and detailed to 
warrant a diseussion Itcrc, but a few \vords rugarding the 
SLylisUe varsudGUimay be appropriate. 

Mo(SL of the Javanese aculptiircsiri the collection w'rrr 
made ill the ninth aitd tenth rfrniunea. 11U generally 
asiLimed. that the arc orjavaal this time wa^Etrongty in- 
Ruenerd by dm E of the Pita empirr in Bihar a nd Bengal.TIie 
most imporiani Bufid hist strongholds within the PiiJa empire 
w^erc Nalanda and Mktamnsila in Bihar and Paharpuf In 
Bengal. We know that a Sailendra king built ahusiel fur 
JavDinesc motuks oiidpilgtims at Nalanda for which the Pala 
ting pravirled a grant nrBvc village^. It milFit ahnhr rrmtin- 
brrrd thal ottirr.SaiJt*ndra kings bull I a similar hostel ac 
Nagapattinam in the Tamil country and that the Javanese 
ntiusL have traded wi C-h the entire coastaJ region ofeusi ern 


India from the Bay of Bengal down to Sri Lanka, TTus? If 
monks and pilgrims as well as mcTchancs of both countries 
carried images with them Eojava^ the Javanese artis ts must 
have h^ a great variety of styles aL [iietr disposaL 

The temple designs of the Prambanam Valley in 
Java,where most of the Sailendra monuments arc con cen¬ 
trated, undeniably reflect strong infl uent:^ oTthe temples of 
Vikramaslla and Faharpur, and tTie bronzes areatyhstitaliy 
ifimlla-r tq those found at Nulanda and Kurklhar, hiil there 
are also ditfercnccs dial ate aO iubtle they are more caiily 
perceived than described. Ae the same Lime, Javaucscsculp- 
Eurcswiih their somewha t heavy proper dons and smooth 
modeling appear to be closer to Orissan scuipnircs than to the 
more blender and naturalisdcally mtwicled Bihar and Bengali 
scnlpturcfl. The srnsuonsness arjavanese sruEpturesu marc 
gentle and. even when the images arc provided with mure than 
LWO arms EU empliasize their di^dne Omnipotence, they retain 
a himian scale. In the w'ords of Coomarasvvainy^ the rich 
and gracious foriiks ^bciEpcak an infimtely luxuricius rather 
than a profoundly spiritual or energized ejiperience-.. the 
fullness of i [3 forms Is an expression of static weaJ th rather than 
the volume that denotes the outward radiation of power."^'^* 
From the very beg] ntung^ Ca mbodian scul ptures 
have rKve.nlird cert^a tn funda mental differences from their 
Indian mndris. It is generally believed that the early sculp¬ 
tures of ihc Pre-Angkor period <;^jO-8ooi ahovvlEiflumccfor 
the art nfthe Gupta period f joo-boo}. A!thouj^h this is mie 
to an extent, there are rcTtoin characteristics of Prc-.\ngkor 
sculptures, as esfcmpURed by the superbly modeled Vishnu 
head (no, E37) and the delightful Gan[tio. t36.),ihaiare 
djstincEty t[jcal. The most eonspiciiotisof these is the fact 
rhaimOHt Pre-Angkor sculptures are frcotandiiig and dius 
modrlrd iit the rpund. Thb preference for fully carvnd 
Rgujea, especially those intended as icons for worship rather 
tliM for didactic use on temple waili, continued itmoiig ihn 
Camhndian anisis n-en diurlng ihexAnghor period (Boo- 
s 400) .Indian sculpturcs^on the other hand^ are rarely 
modeled in the round andaregeuerally ailachcd to a iitelc. 
Certainly if the turst sculp tors in the kingdom QfFu-iiiiii had 
been from LtidLa^ tliey would have follDwcd the methotl in 
which thtay %vere adept ruther than deviate so radically; yet 
even during thr" initial phase of I nd inn influetiCT^ the 
modeling af Pre-Angkor sruEpturcs la distinrlly di fferrn 1 from 
Indian p™ioty7?cs. The different plancsand joints of the body 
were (ar more articulately defined by the Prc-Ajigkor 
sculptors 1 han by their colleagues in India. TlLcmodiilattoii 
ni thesiyface ia still subtle^ but tliesuhsirucLureisfar more 
rridrnt thati in Indian sirulplure. Pre-Angknr sculptures are 
remarkably uneneutiibervdt rxerpt furashein loiiiclath for 
themalics and a longer ^kiri fur the females, nil the forms of 
omainL'i]iH and rich details chat ao delighted the Indian 
arLtsi&wvte rsebewed by Cambodian sculptors. Vishnu's 
crown is a gtnrkly plain miter, while Gat^e^ looks almost 
naked without any ornameriy. .Xldioughoftmmentailoii 
does inrrraae in time and by the tenih century' the gixH wear 
ela borate crovi*us and some of the gcidd are gi vrn rich 

Jew-dry, dicibrm u nevxr mmeshed with intricately carved 
nroaniei tu it Is in I nd ia. Fi nal ly, one reasoa why Cam¬ 
bodian sculptures are not quite as overtly setisuous as their 
Indian forebears ii tliclr rigid eoniposiiion. rbiji beEinmes 




dear iTwt? compare the tmth-century Cambodian Uma 
{ trn. with her ncaj-cPRlcmporar>' Indian countrrpam 

(tios. 6^6 a and b)x Elcgantai the Cambodian lady ia, the 
hieratic fronlality orber posture puts her at a sJighi dbadvan- 
tage beside hrr Lidiaii sister^ who thiiists brrhtpaout 

provocatively and is more ajiimaitd and ^Tjlupiuous. The 

Cambodian sojlptorssBdm ttiha%x expressed thesenieof 
movtnicnt with restraint^ and consequently their sculp tursl 
forms exbibi t more noble grandeur than sinuous moEion. 

Greater restraint i 5 also evident in the use of multiple 
] Einba and heads in the sculp Ltires ofSouthcast From 
very'early times Indians have freely embiillidied their 
hgurcs with additional arms and hcads^ auA in the rase of 
Vajraymfia deities also legs, apparently to convey'the cosmic 
nature of their del ties. While it may seem strange to us tha t 
omn ipotent and omoiscient divmliies sbotiid need add i tional 
llmbsj for the Indians they demonstrate predstty the dif¬ 
ference between divine powers aitd human limitations. Not 
Only did the India nscuJpiori delight iiicndoo'ingthru’ 
figures wl til add i tiona] limbs ^ hut it is irmarbablc how' 
aesthetically succrssfu] thcrosulth. 'niesculptors of Nepal 
and Tibet abo had a deep empathyfer this prmdplcof 
ntul tiplic a i kiti ^ but those of Southeast .Asia seem not to have 
been entirely tonifortablc w i th it. Even where they did use 
mulripEc arms and heads (see no. 147)^ the additions looh like 
contrived appendages rather than thcsecmiiigly natural isric 
grow'ths they appear to belli Indian sculptures. 

While some scholars have plausibly auempted to 
relate the early iculptures of Indochina tospeciiic Indian 
styles^ the problem k sdlJ njiresolvcd. Hdwt^vct, there can be 
little doubt that the fundamental religious and aesthetic 
ideas that shaped the sculptural traditioiu afSoudimst ^Asia 
originated on the IndiajitubconniierLt. AV’hile influences 
conlljiued lo percolate intermittently throughout the history' 
of Kimbuja, Champa, and Java, of thcsuccesiivc kingdoms 
ofSukhnthai andAynthy'ain'iliiiLilaiidaftduf Fagmn in 
Burma, ihmc was coiuidcrablc cultural and poUucai Enter^ 
among thesekitigdunu thrmselvei. li« not tin- 
Dommiin^ therefore^ tofmd tnfliienecs of the art of Dvaravati 
Oil that of Pt<n.A ngkor Cambodia^ or to eneounirr strong 
Pre-Angkor features in the fVakon Chai bronzes (noa. 127^ 

39J t sec iiotaMe ebara c tcrisf ics of the ^riv^jaya style of 

the Malay ptninsuLa in the art of thcDvaravBti kingdom^ and 
even of Cambodia^ In the ninth and tenth cc^ttiriesseulptor^ 
In the rnduchlxicv; pcnimula must aka have been coiudoui 
of the grea i mnnumcn ts raked under the auspices of tin- 
Sailrndra dynasty in Java. During the twelfth and tfurtcenth 
ren tunes'rhailand was both politicully and culturally 
doiTunatcd by the Khmer civilization of Cambodia, so that 
schotarsspctik of KJimer nr Khmrrizing Sly lei iti Thailand, 
Several bronzes iti the rollecticinare rendered In thU 
Khmerized style fniBr 133-3^). A trulydkiinctive national 
Thai style appeared only after The emergence of the .Ayuthya 
kingdum fallowing the dlssol udon of the Ramhuja kingdcuu 
in Cambodia. 

In this age when cul ts are more freq ucntly formed 
around individual artists than around the w^orks they create, 
it may seem odd that we know almost nothing about these 
srulptofs. The si i uation in ancienii 1 ndian Asia wTis 
analogous to that in medieval Europe; the artist was part of a 


guild or atelier and S'cry'likely the profession was hereditary. 
Fevk'j if any, works arc actually signedp for it was believed that 
the arils tw'as simply an imirumem far Vkvakarma^ the 
divine artkt, w'ho was ultimately responsible for all art and 
architectixre, f n ibis semer^ no matter w hat the ac tual soeial 
status of the artbt every imager Was cortsldcrcd divine, for as 
Danteeitprcsard itsoa pllyj ^*Hc who would paint a [divine] 
figure, ifliecannot beit^cannot paint it.”Simlbr ideas arc 
also expressed in ancient Indian texts w^hich repeatedly state 
tltal the mortal artist merely imjEHtcg the divine model. In the 
Ahhtihhdrata^ for instance, when Krishna cotimiaiids ihe 
architect Maya to build a palace fur the PaE;]dava brothers 
he expLIdtly states that thcslruciurie w to follow the designs 
of the gods. Sinec the artist was considered to be divinely 
inspired during the act of creaiicin^ hk ovru ego would 
naturally ha\>e to be sublimated and hence his name was 
deemed quite unimportant. 

Although today die tradiiioiial an is t docs not beioiEg 
to the upper echelon ofacaste-stfuLtured society, there is 
evidenre to believe that such svas not always the ease. 
GertaiiUy many pries tJS and monks were talented artists and 
inaiiv Ti betan mtmks to ihis day are etcellcn t pm n trrs. 11 was 
ako Customary in ancient India for princea and the nobility'to 
learti the art of pain ting, and we do know that at lea^t two 
Cambodian monarrhs were 5 eulplor 5 ^ The iVah Ko 
inscription of Indravarman clearly tells us that In the year 
BySf the Idfigitistalled three images of Siva and three of Dev] 
w'hich w'cre made by hbn lheiltu.smciu?i 

king Valovarmaiiakoappear^ to ha%'c been a sculp tor, for m 
twoofhk Inscriptions he claims to have sculptured an image 
ofSiva-Sarvani (L’mii-Mahraii^raj and ofSsva. It ma’v 
further be meniiomed that .A-ni-ko^ the Nepali sculptor who 
gai nrd riuinence al the court of the Chi a ese einperor 
Kublai Khan^ w^as also said to hasne belonged to the royal 
faiTiily of Nepal. Other artkis m I ndia are known la have 
risen to hlghpolldcal officta, w hile w e have hEsturical 
information that in Tibet rmiiirnt moiifc-teacher^, many of 
whom were talented artLst-s, .supervised and participated in 
th c exec u ti on of the lempSr clnsigiuf. 

Evr^i though SO little k known about tkef^ulptors wha 
w irre rcjponsiblefor pcoducing such a w ealth of beautiful 
fumaSj It would he wrong to assume that they were not 
human bcingsdeeply conccnied with the problems and 
challenges prr^ented by their work. But, Im.'Olvedaa they 
were In capturing in stone or bronze someih ing of die ili^rine 
essenre, ihe image was morrimportanl to theiM than the 
artistic process. Ftn-thrmriDre, the artist w as not required or 
citpected to express the transient emations af the w'orld of 
mortals, hm rather ihc mysterious spirit and abiding truths 
that imdrrJic both namreand the cosmos. Ilk thrrrfoft! a 
measure of the univereaJ appeal of these ieiiauoi£S.fanm sh45t a 
Western colleaur should be bo captivated by their alluring 
charm and 1 heir profound spirlliml meanings 
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Glossary 


Abh^amndrH 

Gsturf 

Ai^ttlfmudtd 

y the same: ^ Knmaskaraimidra, 
LI tcraJly means * ^i^esmrc of offering," 

Apoature !q which one IrgActencb to 
the gToimd and the oEher k folded 
Eaward the extended leg. 


BfunraipaTsamudTa 
A specifically Suddhistgeiturcrin 
which the righ 1 hand U extended 
touch the earth 

Hudcffia ^^yamuni is Said |0 have 
made this grature ai he became en- 
iightcited brli>S¥ the Bodhi tree aAcr 
having resisted the temptation of 
Mira^ the Buddhktgnd pf desire^ 


Sjf ICC there Vi'ai no one else atound^ he 
called on the earth lo witness his 
victory over Mara. 


DhdrmacMkrapravartiijfiimutfTil 
A sped algeiture invented by the 
Buddhists to express the first scrmoii 
taugh 1 by the Buddha. The gesture is 
ako given to the Hindu T ntm liLT ^ 
av'titarpfSiva^ and to Pra_inaparamita 
and Chutid^r both Buddhist goddr^scs. 


Dhjdnamnilrii 

Grsi ure of mcdiiatloa in which bd th 
hanik, w i (h palms faring up^ arc 
placed on the lap. 


jMnatnudtd 

Gesture pf wisdom s] milar to 
lydkftdnamiidr^. 


Kqyotsarga 

A posture In which die Ognre stands 
erect with anus extended rigidly 
down to thekn™. 

KhstfvMga 

Literally the limb ufa cot," pre¬ 
sumably the leg used as a makeshlTt 
weapon. 

A'lnFrarc 

A mythical crea turc wi tb an avian 
body but a humanJiciitL 

Kfrliimnkka 

Litcraliy ^Tarcofglor)'.^" Represented 
as a slylhtied lionk beach il U generally 
regarded as an ampicious symbol by 
all religions, Lu ludonesia themotifis 
known as 

LalilAsi^ 

pipsturc of si tdiig svith one leg placed 
parallel to the ground and the other 
peudiint^ 

Liierally^scrpcnL" Often in Indian 
art a mga Is reproented m an tbro- 
pomorphic form with a serpent^s hood 
attached to the head. 

Gesture pThanda with cnjauicd palms 
expressing a. grccLing or revereiice+ 

Saimipixda 

Posture with the feet placed close 
together ajtd die weight of the body 
even] y distributed over both legs. 

SamffOt 

Loi netoth w'drn by male hgures in 
Sooibeas L Asian sculptureiL 

SiirtfRg 

Long skirt worn by female figurm in 
Southrast Asian scuEpturcs. 


SmhakiUTUimwiTd 
UtcraEy “liou^s ear gesture/* in 
which tbc ppsitidu of the hand seems 
to imitate the shape of a lionk ear,. 


Posture of comfort, baric ally the same 
as 

Tarjimimudfd 

Gesture ufadmcHiition with the indot 
hnger raised. 

T^sthdgsittvrnidandmadrl 
Gexturc of adoring a Tathagata. 

TriBha^ga 

Posl ure w ith ihebtjdy Hexed at three 
places along the vertical axis^ same- 
what similar to an 

L'r^ 

A luft of hair between the eye brows, 
generally tndicaicd by a dot and con¬ 
sidered a supernatural sign of 
grcatnr-HS„ 

U.rhnuha 

The cranial hump on the Buddha's 
headp signif^iiigsuperuatural wisdom. 

Agcsiurein which tbetwo hautk trass 
each € Uieft at the wrists and arc held 
against thcehcil, sometimes holding 
the beU and the thundrrbolL 

Gesture of the hand signifying charity 
or the bestow'ing of gifts, 

lydkh^a^atntidrd 

Gest ure of teach! tig or expo^i tion. 
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The sculptures arc arranged chrono- 
togieally Lhrougli a*d. Goo imspetti ve 
of ihcsr provenance. The period 
betwe^ik H.C. aikd a-D, 300 Ca.tL be 
characterized as ihe fomative or early 
cl^sicol pha^c oflndian sculpture^ 

The Ehnreecnlurjcsbctkvcen a.d. 300 
and Boo arc generally rcgHrded m the 
classical period ^during which certain 
HTtislie nOrma Xverc wiivenaUy 
luhtd across the northern and eenirai 
regions of the subcantlncpt. These 
standards remained valid for aruits 
throughout the next period stretching 
from the Seventh thrutigh the thir¬ 
teenth centLiry. This long period u 
generally designated by historiaiis as 
^^medievaJJ* Ihe gradual evolution of 
regionalism that ultimatcEy came to be 
identilied With the development of the 
vartous vernacular languages had 
Its genesis during this period. The fmal 
culmination of this process can be seen 
in the states that const! nitc today's 
India, ildt including Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, llic sculp tures created 
d tiring the ^^ntcdicv-al" period arc 
tlicrefarc grouped by the major states 
recognized in India. It must be pointed 
oul, bowesTr, that considering that so 
Lltte If known about the exact fmdspOU 
of the iculpltireSr the provenances 
suggested here arc based pritnarily on 
the typa dralone and a broad analysis 
ofsEvies. VVltliln iliis period and within 
each stale, the sculpti^cs are arranged 
chronological Ivk 
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]. Crossbar from a Railing 

Madhya Pradrsb, BharhuE 

snd CCiJitiiry JI-C^ 

Red sandstone 
h:3a in. (35.9 on.) 
w: jti in. {tihai ctiL, ) 


greater part ot lKi^ s] Ighily buJg- 
ing slab Ls decorated wiih a loius 
mi'd alSion enclosed, by a sc ring of 
ptrarbi, Fngin the etriilrrthe Eigmeofa 
mat! tme/ges, Ins hantb^dispocst!d in 
nfl?rTiT.dnrrt.7iiri/frf^, \"erj'likely be rrprr- 
a celestial bein^ cn^j^rd in 
adoring the lluddha, atlhoi^h ii h ntii 
impossiblr that tlic bust portray* die 


donor. BrderkL'd with ornamenOiT he is 
disiinguished by an Laiposiiig lurban 
and billowirtgscarf, “Fhis rypr of 
medldlioii wa.s a ^Ajpolar tnoiil'for 
decoraiuig the ci-o^sbanj of diL- raJiiigs 
tha tsiirrounded the i^ea l stupa at 
Bharhnt, The insn-iption reads: 

",, + iTiilfliatruss- 
bar [rfiurAi'J is ihegifi of... mitra." t 
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Fartraic of a Donor 
Uttar Pradcik, Mathiira 
f it century 

Spotted red sandstone 
hi igiin. (49.5 cm,) 

Snell donor hgnres hotdin^ ^aral 
oifrriTigs are quite common in the art 
of [he Kush^ period (aj>. i ^oo) at 
Mathura, bkii they arc more fre- 
qncntly dressed in Seyihlan atiires 
whrreas this one wear? the native 
dhoti and shawl, they may 

Tcprestii t particular dononij gmcraJly 
such soul ptiiTO are ideah^ed. ^lie 
Uneannefit of iiiif bunch oflotuscs 
supported by a lan^^ ihldL^ decorated 
slcin eicharacteriadc of these figurca^ 
Sii a die form of the lurbajl. Ihr 
detail! cif the turban arc rendered in a 
rather distinctive fasiiion, somewhat 
fiat and cursory. One wondcTB. if this is 
Ifidlcaiivc ofa date eari ier than the 
first ceninryv which the shallowness of 
the reliefalso suggeslrS. 
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3^ Head of a Bodhisattvn 

Uiiar Pradcah^ Machura irgion 
jodccntiif>' 

Spotted red sancijtpoc 
h::lULn. (50.8 CHL) 

Thh imposing head once belonged to a 
larger tbatL llfc-ai^ciigiir^ofa 
bodhlaatu'a, and although the nose 
and the dfiiri are dmnaged, -we can atili 
discern the smili ng coiintmancc Tpo 
qucriiJy cticoiititcned in BuddJia and 
bcxlhisattva figuraorKushan 
^^Lathura. Ako typical of the period ia 
theenprmiPUft turban ibatroreudcr- 
ably enhances, the inmjestic cffecL 
That the fignre was enshrined and 
viewed only from Lh e front seemas 
evident from the summarj' Irratmcnt 
of the lurbaitaiid the head at the back. 
Details of the front, bnwrvcr^ a^c 
rendered carefully and the medallion 
Ipuks like a strikingly elegant 
appeudage. 
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A YakshI 

U tlar tVadcrsli, Mathura 
and century 
Sipottr:d piTikwndstonc 
h: iB il; Lti, ( 46.5 cttL.) 

Thu fm^merLt cikrvcti wi th a churxrurig; 
fcmtilc busLwfl^probabJy pajlDfa 


railinsfupngbl cirposu UnabiLshcdly 
displaying her phyikal cKomu,«be 
holdfi a stylized lotus in her right hand, 
while her IrflftaipsajiDLhcr buniJi 
oflotrtsc^T hoi:h b^dsaadfiilJ^bEowTi 
Bowen. Richly ornamcnEcd with 
hraiyjewr.hT she also hagan clrgan tly 
mod uli caifTiire. 


Such nbimdantly endowed renialcs 
freqtiejridy seen LixibclIialiiEig 
ihe piiLm of raiUngs iii early Buddhist 
art axe known gcueral! y 

regarded as rtatiiTe or fertility god¬ 
desses, Oficn [bcvarcshovkn in 
ciatioii with tmes, but because of the 
lotuses, this parmrulur yalcshi srems to 


bea&ifocmtrd with water. Possibly we 
are looking a i a wa ter ny-mph emerg¬ 
ing From the water like\*enii5 Or like the 
Hindu goddess Srl-Lakslonl, whoalio 
came from the ocean and wm taken by 
\ tshmi a^ liL^ wife, 

Puhl isbrd: Indis^/tt no^ 45, pi- 9, 
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5-Two D^vate^ii 
Li Mar Pradi^h^ rt^iari 

2nd century 
SpoMrfI reel aandsloor 
h; 11 iiL taS.Di'nu) 


A CdUpIt leans Over a baluvtmdE: m 
A dr%^tli>nal aitltudi^. J ud|fing by 
thr pnsition of the male, the object of 
\*i!tieraiion was below and lo his left. 
His handf are engaged in the gesture 
ofadpraiiDniiiid she carries a bunch of 
flowcn^ The pjecc may have nm'ed as 
the capital ofa piUarofeilheraJaimi 


or .1 Huddhisl railing, ns we know from 
other sirnii^r fntgntenUi fcuitd at 
Maihurm During the Kushan period 
around Maduirafijrhrupitals were 
lULially carved into diatmuig tind 
naturuluiicreprt^euiauoiiiof couples 
eiigEiged in various imindaue ac bviiics 
(cf. Etoseniield, J 96 h*p, go).. 
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6. Two Yauthful Fj^^iueE 
Afg hnniM tan, HaddA 
Ca-3^» 

SiiiCCD^ with lij^hi traces of poly chronie 
h: faj§tiiv ra4r0cin,J 

(b ^ iu. {!26.& CEO.] 

Fi^Liressiicb as these, disunguLshed 
by STOiling, boyish faces and sraccful 
iKJSitiires, are usually idtriufied as 
young monks in the sersnee of the 
Buddhm One of the lignnci (u) holds a 
thLutdnrbalt in his right hand and die 
f!nd aftiis garment. In bis ]cfn The 
Qiher figure (h) pain ti witb hh right 
hand to a skull in his left. In addilion to 
tliEdlaitl, tbt figure with the thunder- 
boh tunic and a ti^a like a 

Roman. He must, Lherefore, represeni 
VajntpanL the thunderbolt-bearcr^ 

w'ho h a fx^ucnl iXRTi|3aniijn uf the 
Ihiddtka in Gandhiran art {see nos. 

I If 13 )^ Almost an idcnlicial represen¬ 
tation of VajnLpum DCCuTS in a Hxidda 
relief depicting an incident from the 
Buddha’iUfr (seeJ+J, Uarthui^, Les 
/ttiiUItu ihf /fikidity Paris and Bruss^cls^ 
1930, ni, pi. The hgurc holding 
the skull [h) has his right arm iiiid beily 
bare and his earlobes areclongated^ 
like those of the Buddha^ Siiuce 
extended earlobcai arc regarded as one 
of the dgns of a superhuman beings the 
figure may no t be jusi an ordhmrji^ 
rntjuL In auy his aldtudr 
ob%'H>iialy rrHecti rbal hr U contem- 
platingthc traJisUoridai uriiTe. For 
other sicilbir skull-bearing monlu, sre 
ibid., pit. 39 a and b. 

Orlgiimlly puJyeiirQtiicd. these 
iwofigurinci are among the finest of 
the Hadda stucco i^tatuettci. Because 
the artist inode] ed them directly w Ith 
his finders, the forms are particularly 
sensitive and lively. 








Hemlorthc Buddhdi SMyamuDl 
Pakiitail ^ Mardan district (?) 
and-^rd centiirj^ 

Gray schist 
h: t^Ln. cm,) 

During tFicptriud when this sculpture 
Vi'fls created, ihc northern parUi of 
prcscTii Pakwtan aaid the souihcrn 
parisorAfghanisEan coiupriscEl ike 
region known C ^midJmra. 1 1 farmed 
the heartiiuid of the Rushan empire 
and bcnefiEed econoioicdlly froiu the 
northern trade aiotig the silk route. 

ITic region was strongly Butldkui and 
drv'ckjped a diitjnctivc school of art 
that was h^vily Ltillucnced by Greco- 
Rjonnan^ Iranian-, and Central Asian 
tradiriiiuis. ProvLneLal Roman styles, 
kffivc\'cr, appear to predumiiiate, and 
there seems litde doubt that with the 
decline of the Roman empire the 
artists Fnrm ihc RomaEi pro^'lnces of 
\Vest.\sEa mD\'^ to this regTeiri* 
attracted by rich Buddhist patrons and 
the Kushan emporors thcmselvesr 
Slightly larger than Kfeii^et this 
well-preserved head Isa fine example 
of the lechnical proficienry of the 
Gandharan sculptor. ITie thick 
nvjustache added above the upper lip 
is characECTistic of many Ciandh^n 
Buddha Images. Ihe UrnA be IWTen the 
ey-ebtoW's ii a pnorainent dot. and the 
crowTiing the head is secured 
by a band at tkr bast:'. TTir locka above 
the iitpdl are arranged in whai is de- 
imbed as ^^the ab^olld-^ihap^ form/" 
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B. MaLtn^yft 

Pakiatiin 

artd-^rdcetiiury 

Graysthiiit 

li: 4iB mi [lai.-B cm.) 

Elaborately ornamcnicd and draped^ 
tills ihickstrt Jigiirc tli sUghiJy swayed 
hips stands on a richly carved pcdotil. 
The hair on his head^ setofT by a plain 
nimbusi titled jnabcFH'aodadumffd 
with string of pearU. [ei addition to 
four ncckLacirs, he wear^sc^craJ 
chann buttes attached loasEriiig that 
goes around his body dLagonaliy+ 

Such protective charm boxes arc still 
frequently worn by lodianfi, but i t La, 
surprisiTi^ that a divine bciuR would 
need them. His left hand hDjds a pot, 
which would ideniiTy him as Maltrey'a, 
the ftiiure Buddha. The pedrstnl b 
rendered as a pillnred shrine with 
devotees %vorshipin gw hat appear lo be 
the three jewTils ijniatm) aymboll^ijig 
the Buddha^ Dharma [thereligion), 
and Samgha (themonastery"). 

The figure admirably demon- 
sirates the hybrid nature of the 
Gandharan style, conibillitlg the 
naiuralksmorthc Roman acsthetk 
with iconographic elanems dia t am 
purely Indian. I'ypkal of Roman 
sculptures^ much rmphaab b placed on 
the vntunic and lutdi of Lhe Jhoii and 
theswirluigshawl, elements that held 
no fasciiiatton forsubsti^quent Indian 
schools orsculp Lure. Such Gandharan 
statues, impressive as tbcj^arcp have 
more of a phy'Nical than a spiritual 
i mpattn This figure is stylbti cally very 
close to another in the KaraLhi 
Museum [Inglirolt and Lyom_ bg. a^o)* 












9^ BudfiTrsi ^Siiyaziiuni 

^ Ta-rdail district [ ?] 
3rdMntuf>" 

Grayschisi 
h:^i in. (155.0cm.) 

In diiscLssaicGuniJJiarajj-i^'pe Hta.ruc^ 
the GudiiKii is dtrpLCTcd as an id^L 
monk-ttachcT- FH? brolcKn rl^htli^id 
must pnee have displtiycti the 
abhftyimtiifrd t hi J IKt haad ddlcaLdy 
grasps thectiiJ orMsdiavvl . Three of 
bksupernatural signs ofgri^atticisi—■ 
the MiTffl betTA'ceu tbc cyebro\v 3 ^ the 
cloEi^a Led earlobes, and the t^Anufia — 
are clearly delbieated. Typical of the 
GaTldllSirLtli maimCT, the hair is indi¬ 
cated by waTry lines aiid ihe vol imic of 
ihegarmenii hy heavy folds. The 
iilitibiis is plain and nrciitar^ but the 
base k decaniied with a row of medal- 
lions and a sawtooth molding; at die 
sides only one -of the ClDrludiian 
columns remaim. Withi n the cplurmis 
a bodhisattvain ihc meditation 
posture is worshiped by four figures^ 
one of whom appears to be a munls^ 
the othcni to he lay persons. The 
bodlmaltva holds a waterpot in hb 
left hand and tnay represent Maltreya, 
thefuiure Buddha (lec no. &). 
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lo. Emaciated 

F3.kijlaix^ Etsliaivarrrgian 
3rd ccnmr>' 

Cray tchi&i 
h: aoiin, <32^0 cm.) 

In. h'w Etiddhn ^, 

Ai^m^hoalian ^potti who probably 
lived in die dnlctnrury a .d. . vflritca ; 


For ai;c \'HiiLly tryiim; 10 alLabi 

nieriu be pracdced itlf'mcsrtifiratiOTi^ 
perfonni og many ttileii of aLKTiiieiitti. 
hard: fur a man to carryout.. *. But die 
ctnaclation which wa-^pruduced Lnliii 
body by thM asccticisni became 
po^uve fatness tbroui^h thesplmdour 
which invested him;. +. Having only 
skiEi and bone remaining, with hts 
Oesh and bJuocl entirely wasteLb yet± 
though dimbikhcfb ip^dcur like the 
ocean... 

(F, Max Xliillcrp rd.. Buddhist 
Altihdyfim Dethb p. 133,) 
DeuD-ipiiorLi like thi£ Lmpired the 
artists of Gandhara to rrcnie a number 
orsculplurw depicting Lhe rmaciated 
fekyamuni. Following the strong 
Hcllenisdc aesthetic tradi tion of the 
regiofL, the rcprcsriilatiQns are 
kinusually realistic atid theseulptoi^ 
seem certamly to have been familiar 
with human anaiomy/The nimbus b 
decorated with a motif that looks like 
pipal lea vea. An al most idcndcal 
motif adums the nimbus behind die 
Buddha^s head in the well-known 
Kanishka reliquaxy' (Ingholt aitd 
Lyons, rtg. 4941, and that ofa seated 
Buddhii In the Briutiiage coilectiOU 
(Ibid., pi. XI 3^.Thfrraieitealong the 
base occun on several sculptures fnuni 
the IVshawarand Tax 11 a regions 
[Ibid., figs. 193,292,450Ip but molt 
notably in a rrpresefiutbn of 
Pahi'hika dbld,^ fig- 339), which 
seenis lu be styhsLically similar to the 
emaciated ^akyaniunt. 
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f 11 * Tkc Great Farewell 

Faki^taii 
3rcl-4iJi t-eniury 
Gray schist 
hi 3^| iu. (32.0010.) 
w: in. (33.6cm.) 


13 # The Death of the Bud dha Saky RiAUdj 
Pakistan 
grd cenlury 

Gray schlat tviih rcmaiiia oi* paint 
br2t}m. [66.G cm.J 
w: 26 in, (^.ocirn) 



Al though Sakyamum’s farewell tn his 
loyal Efi^oouir Chandaka^ and his horse, 
Kailfhakan, ts one Of the mogt tOsHhing 
moineiitsin the master slife^ very few 
representations af the subject have 
survived. Jn this par tially preserved 
relief, we see iheniinbate hgyre of 
!$aky amuiii eirtend mg his arm 10 hand 
over hisjcw'cls 10 Chandakar who 
spreads Cut hig shawl tc receive therru 
^ikyamunl's torso is bare and betLod 
him stands Vajrapaijii, his dMne 
guardian. The most arresting dgnre in 
the composi tion, hmvevrr, is that of 
the horse, who kneels on Ms fcrelegs to 
touch his master's feet and thereby 
emphasizes the poignancy of the 
occaaion. In the words of.AJvaghoaha, 
On hearing S^y^amuni^s iarewdl 
address, Kanthaka^ the noblest of 
atCcdST licked his rcctvi'itb his tongue 

atid droppe!d hot tears.^' It is inter^ 
cstin g to note that the inclusion of 
Viijrapapi, w'hose ligure u modeled 
after the Grcco-Roraan Hercules in 
most ndiefe portray-ing incidents from 
the lilfi of the Buddha^ is a peculiarity 
ofGandharan sculptures and vg not 
recorded ill any known texL ?taOie- 
worthy also kthcTact that both 
Saby-amn 0 i and Mg. grooin arc given 
die same type of elaborate tiara. 


This gquare high-relief slab shows the 
phy'sical death of the Buddlm 
Saky amuni ai Kusiiiara^ Commonly, 
the death of the Buddha U known as 
tfiaM/iiSpfgircaM, since the hieideni 
took place long after his enlightenment 
at Bodhgaya where, in fact, he liad 
already attained nirvana. In this 
relief, following the cotiVcUtiuEiid 
fpimnhi, the fully clothed figure of the 
Buddha J ies on a couch, hU head and 
ri ght hand resLuig on a pillow. The 
ariki has not forgottm to add a halo 
behind the maslcr^a head. Among the 
grief stricken companions, Vajrapani 
is the bearded figure a t the Buddiia** 
feet and die meditating monk with his 
back toward the view'cr U Subhadra, 
the last convert, whose water pouch is 
suspended from a tripod. The trees 
abovT> one ofwMch is now broken, are 
meant to represent the forest of iU/iJ 
trees w'hcrc the Buddha died, A 
w'oman, prohahly represenLiiig a 
j^aJbAi or the spirit of the tree, emerges 
from the surviving tree+ 

"Ibe inahdpdtinirL’^^ of the Buddha 
was a rdati vdy popular theme with 
GandbMan artists, but feWSteld arc SO 
well presm^or depict the occasion 
withstieh animation and pathos. 
Buddha^s compatiiDns are visibly 
distraugh t and their grief u graphically 
cifprcssted by the sculptor, not only 
through their facial expressions hut 
also dirouyh thegestun^ and postures 
ofthdr bodies. One puJla htihalr, 
another hides hii head, nnable to 
watch the sctme^ a third lung^ dmma^ 
dcally to Ids left , whileafonriitseenu 
to shrivel at the thought oflosing his 
master forever. Such mfprrasive 
representation of emotkon is character¬ 
istic of the Gandharan school and 
obvioudy reflects artistic normu quite 
difTerent from those rollowcd in most 
other parts of the imbcon uncut, where 
the depict ion is far more idealized^ 
iranqiiiE, and without thedramade 
tendon evident in this relief. 
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13- A 

LTltar Frailcih^ Madiura rri^E^n 
Spourd rrda^diLaDC 

h;4liiJi-(io3^oiiO 

The goddfSi Stamb in th^ namapada 
posture, hoteling die item of a lotus in 
het left hand and foTming tbe 
aUv^Hmfri} with her right. But for 
a hcitxy nedtlacc^ her lonn b hare and 
herddrdlkcgarmeut Is adorned at the 
hips 'viih a diaiiillkc girdle known in 
Sumkrit as a The exact 

idendheation ofsuch female figuira 
when they are rcuMved from their 
(xstitex.! ii diihrult to determine^ for 
die lotus is a ufnqttiioussymbol and 
can be held by scv^rral jinddcises^ such 
as the Hindu Firvatl and ll^fE-LrakshniT 
and the Buddhist Tara, 

AJusioriralty sculp¬ 

ture, It probably belotigi to the 
trannuotuil phase between the heroic^ 
ponderous style of t he K-Ushan: pertod 
fA-O.. 1-300! and the more jpatefnlj 
lyrica] style of the Gupta period 
(A.Dv 300-6001H *nie disposition of the 
right baitcL the hcaiT necklace^ and 
the chain girdle are seen more often in 
Kushan sculpture, whereas the subtle 
ithodetmg, the fluent otnline^ ami the 
noorr idealized laclol features are 
eharactcruiiic of Gupta sculptures. 


M 
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T4 h A Gaddess 
Rajasihnn 
Ca- 300 
Grayi^hist 
h'J4lbi. (63,3 on-) 

Thk iiimbatc ^oddesi must dnce have 
^tiK^dona ilmplr hast-, do other 
rSLumptfs from n (^roLip of sc^ilpiuf ea 
found several y<‘ars agei near ih e 
villctgc ofTantsara-Mahadeviii 
Rajasthan (sc<:,Njrniw£tlas pi. xxtij. 

Moat of those: sedptorcs rcpresfriii 
unusual forms of mother goddesses 
sporthi^ wUh Itifaivia in 3^%'anety of 
postures. ProbabEy ibe -eight hemd of 
thisfii^iiTraLMj buLd apia>ful inlajit 
tugghii^ at her garmeni, Smee die 
ma il- images fotitid ui die group 
pomay tiihcT Siva or KimiSra* it is 
pcnsible that thcar modter and child 
sculpfurei represent Panutl with the 
infant Kiimara. 

The siTulpiiirei arcstylUtlcaUy 
homogeticoLis and obviously were the 
produrtit of a single ateltcr. All are 
rharaetcrized by n simple elegance and 
spotiLEneiiy that certainly indi-calc a 
date in the Gupta period. The move' 
menial the figuretsumelfconscious 
and the form expresses a remarkable 
natural grace. Otlicr examples;urcin 
the Los Ajigelcs County Museuniof 
.Art, thcOeveland Museum of Art, the 
Allcri Alemorial Art Mus 4 -iim, and 
'Ihe Brimh Museum. For a mizire 
recent discuss-ioii of tbesculptureB than 
the artkEi: cited above, see Pal, 19711 
pp, TO^lf. 
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■6+ Thv God Sur>'A 
U iisif Pi^tlcsb 
6rh cmtury 

BulTsaiida Lone, t iy polished 

ht^si in. 1115.5 cmj 

Alrhougli ihe worship of die seeiei j^od, 
SGiySL, back to the Vedic age 

{I ^DO B.CL and earJJerj ^ the earliest 
knuv^ai imnges of the god are on Iy as 
old as thes4:^CDnd century The 
miiigetypc (nepresented in this 
raagruiiceri t G upta sculpture secrua to 
have been invcnlrd even later, 
possibly no earlLcr than the Kuahan 
period Cfim-third century a.d,}« ^fhe 
god k portrayed in a atrirtly frontal 
postuiT with his mo handi bolding 
kjtus Bowers. Hr is c lad in a long tunic 
and his feet^ now broken, once wore 
shoes. This artirc wa9 boiTEjwcd from 
the Scythians and otiier tIIcntraJ .'ksiian 
tribossuch as theXush^s. who had 
established thecnselv'ts in nonhwr^ tem 
India about thcfirac cenimry aji. 

There ia a legend that a special furm 
of atm worship was uuoodiiced Ertto 
t ndla a e about thk nmc by priests 
LmniEgraiing Irom eastern Persia. 
However, except for checostLime^ the 
Image show’s uEisignihcant Pemiau 
iconography. ITic sun god is accom^ 
pomed by his two acolyrcs, Pingalaand 
Dandh PingaLst^ tireilightiy corpulent 
Bgurr on hh right holding a tablet and 
A W'ritLng uopliaocn t. U the god's 
jcribrand keeps an account oTmank 
deedi. who holds a sword and a 

shield. Is the bodyguaitJ. 

Ganged from the same stone as 
the l^arasvatt (no. 1 yj* this sculpture 
iBstylutically soiimilar toll that 
clearly they Oner belonged to the 
same temple^ hfespueSurya's hii'mtic 
stance^ hk h^rels as serenely elegant 
as dia I of .Sarasvati. His acolytes are ps 
graceful as diose in the other sculpture 
and arc modeled with a siniilar 
emijliaihi ort amuoih^ flow'ing volumes 
defined by a taut ouLUne. EspccialJy 
stylish IS the mannrr in which the 
sculptor has rendered ^iury'a** scorf^ 
the ends merging with the nimbi to 
errate a gently und ulatf ng rhyl h mic 
patteru that enhaiirn ibr liveliness of 
the cosupoiitiofi. 






























17 - The Gtjddcs&s Saras 
Utter Fradrab 
6ih cenltiry 

Biib: ;i3.nciiitDncf, slightly pululmJ 
h: 33 in. (Bg.B ciiLj 

Sararv^atT ii tbcgteldcM ofbprh wisdom 
and music in tte Hliidu pandteDn but 
Uabo rfvrrcd by tbr BuridhUtsand 
iliL'Jattkas. Srated herein i^Hidsunaoii 
a lotus, shr plays (bc^dna, arcom- 
panied by two musiciacLS with animal 
brads, Thr one vd I b tbe b cad ckf an ape 
is apparci Ltly playing a drum^ while 
thr figure wirb a bcn^*s head plays the 
flute, lliese anlinal^headed musicians 
rqir(^cnt thc^flrKfj^fl?7fl(, a class of 
celesilai bein^ whopro^^dc tmme in 
the realm of the gods, .-^bovc diem are 
UvD females^ one dlntiog and the 
other play in gcynoJbals. Tlie nimbi 
behind Lheir heads indicate that they 
also are divine. 

Not Only is xhk a superb example 
of Gupta scLilptiLirc, bui ills perhaps 
the finest reprcsentallon ofSarasvau 
kllDWlK Each figtrre is repreai^ntcd in a 
different posture^ which makes the 
compodtiDn unusually lively, despite 
thesiroQg emphaskon symmetry-, 
ThesrulptuTC must have graced one 
of the principal sid^idiary' chapels of 
ihc same temple that housed tbr 
equally beautiful Stlr>'a {no. i6). 






1^. The Jaxosi Teacher Firsvaiiaiba 
LJttEir Pr ni'ir^H 
^tiiccniury 
Siimjdstonr wiEbplilk 
hi44In. {iti.Scm.} 

Like Mahavira, Par^^anlthawas a 
hutDJrieal Hgure oxicl b otic uf the iiktai 
important aTthrJamduun (9, knwn 
aIsd iLi 'llnKMkkziifHi. He U believed Ui 
have been born in 817 h.O. and tohasT 
diedzilmniL a century Later. DeiaikDl 
his life, howc^ver, Hrr enmeshed with 
inyLhi that are remarkabty similar ia 
thereabout thcBuddhaSakyamuni. 
Like the laitix PamUnS Lha was a 
prinec^ left bh family and home a t tJic 
age Qf thlTty% and beeamc an 
etdightened teacher. Images of 
Parivanatha are di-H tingkikhed by the 
seven-hooded aerpeiit thatfomisa 
taiTinpy above bis head. In fart, he is 
so dd&edy a^Dcialed wl ih scrpenls iliat 
thcTT mun be a histckfical basis for it, 
alLhoLigh linoe is known. Thestary 
is told that asrrpml king, cnil of 
gra titudr for an earlier att oTkindncaat 
onee protec ted himfrum the sun 
wJiilc the master meditated In die 
piosturc, as he docs here. 

JTie serpent king was none other than 
Dharana, who subtiequeiitly became 
hismalrattcndanl. Here he appears 
on die 1 irihaiiikara’s left* faniiLiii^ 
him with a fly whisk. EacbJaiEia 
Tlrdiainkani has at least two eom- 
panions, known as atid a 

jwkiArai. The i of Panvana tha 
k PadmlvaiJ and she is the graceful 
lady holding a parasol on the master's 
rlghL l"he tW'O kneelliig hgura pre¬ 
sumably reprcsciil the donors of die 
Image. 

Parivajiatha^i hgure, pariiciiLirly 
bw arma and the lower pportion of his 
body* Is unmnaJly elongalecL Tbe 
rxtemion of the arms is In kseping with 
the description nfa nnivcrsal monairh, 
w^hose arms are supposed to reach his 
knees /The treatment of 

the serpent, whose rpib form a mihion 
behind the Tlrdiailikara. seems unique 
IQ this imagc^ and tht two attendants 
are elcHtcly related in style iu those of 
S^Tyz (no. j 6). The face is very much 
like that ofa Sarnath Buddha except 
for the protninen dy slanting cy 
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19 « MaJc Deity 
fiihar 

6ih century^ 

Black 

h:^D in. (76.3004 

Thw h pwsi bly ihr rnc»t cnlgmat ic 
il^ufe in dieizoUecdDii. But for the 
cmblcmfi in his hGLotis^ he mi^ht well be 
an idealized portrait afa priucc. He 
WraiTS asacmicanl. and 

several ornaments, including two 
dilfereni kiiiik ofeamn^. llse iMn^ 
yr^vy, vcTiicaJ pleats of the dhoti and 
th^riash ujiysoal^ as is die mclusiou 
of the dagger. Th e figure canrics a 
friiJt„ possibly a pome^^taifciite^ and a 
waicrpot. Ifthcfiafne-shaprci markon 
hia forehead were a third eye^ lieedukl 
caiily be identified as Siva, The 
emblcnu arc quiteappraprialc for 
die god and the dagger is given to at 
least one llgute of Siva in The Biiilsh 
Museum, which also lias only two 
a mas. Tlier»e, however, ihc creci 
phallus and the third eye are quite 
clearly shcyivn. 

Etxn vi'lthoiLt an exact idcu tiJi- 
cailoiit, this figure remains one of the 
most signifieantseiJpLiiresln the 
coUecdon, It tjccnaTnly from Bihar 
and adniLmbly reflects the li>cal 
variation of the Gijpia Style. Tlie ahape 
and fealiires of the iace^ the hair style 
Itkeajudgc^s wlg^and thesensooiis 
thoLigli abstract mixlrling arc typical 
characlcris drs of llic I rupia tradiiian, 
but the massive shoulders ^ tiie heavi¬ 
ness ordie furpi, and 1 he d ispropo rl ion- 
ately large bands srecn in br jaeaJ tmi ESi 
llic seulp lure is closely comparable 
to tJie welJ-Jcnown Uanj^nsana V isluiii 
now in Clc^^eland (aetf'al, 1972, 
pi. XX\’Ifh 
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A Goddess, Probably Ambika 

BiKat, SAliabad disuiel 

6lli century 

BujTs-aiicktOEie 

h;^^|in. (62,3 CTTi,) 

This nimhatc gtKy«s wscaL^d in 
ialtUUnm on a lion. Her lower lefi hand 
supports a ithAk ohild whps4:' ktiiid 1^ 
unfortufLatcly lost; her upprr left hand 
Is broken^ bul noy utigi ElxiBy luive 
hdda weapon. Hei low er right hand 
kulibarruik Lheobjct ‘1 111 JltfT 
upper right hand appears to br a 
biiiudi ofrruii. [f iht.'y are niiingoi.'S, 
thm thrfigurr must he identified 
^Vmbikl, ihejaitia assoeiaied 
with the'llrlhamlcara [vTeminfllha, In 
that ease, ilir weapon In the upper left 
hand might have been an elephant 
goad. HowC%.'ef4 tile Hindu goddess 
Dtirga IS also knowm as . Vribikl, 
especially In her mau-rnal aspeci^ and 
the lion w her mount as welL The 
J aina Amb iki's concept and forai are 
therefore closely related to those cjf 
Hurgaand l^Sev-ati. 

Sty listie-a lly similar sculpt uma^ 
rcuiLerrd ul the sam e buiriiatitisLDI tL% 
have been found in the Sahabad 
district of Bihar and are noiv ki die 
Patun Muse Lien and Rharal Kala 
Bhavan, Banaras (see Guide la Patm 
Patna^ 19^5, p. t o and pi. v; 

A, Krishna, VarAnasu 

197 E, fig. J43). RojtdtTcd trith stylish 
elegance, all thf-srsrijlpli.ircs reveal 
strung Influences of iho neighboring 
Sarnath school Despite their hieraii- 
cism, like must sculptures of the Gupta 
period the Figures scni here arc en¬ 
dowed with Lonsumnmte natural 
grace, evident particularly in ihe 
I i vely Tcpmsentallon of e he infnn e_ 














31 + Tli« Bndhifiartva Fadmapini 
Piukutiiti, Ssv^t Vallejo- (?J 
£iili {Ten imy 

BrcTifc withd^irk patlriEL 
h! 111 Ll (a^.^ciqu) 

The coiLipa^siotLiile^aviur nf the- 
Mahavana panlhMfU Padmitpiiiii 
(*''IottiS'b(rar<T*' t* h reprrtrntrd here 
in farm, standing iti 

satna/ifiidfion a lotiisand ^raspin^ its 
s tt^i ID Ilk left hannl+1 fc^vearsa 
simple dhoti, carries a bnekskin over 
Ills left aliuuldcr^ and display's the 
cf!iff> ot1iisparciila] L ulliA^aia ki 
fncini uflik |£l 1I cliii^an* TTic burkski a 
gind the cbiRTioai cast tikn tn ihc rale 
of ail asre tie: like the T'liiid u gosis 
Brahma and Siva. 

AlthoiJj^h the fariaJ fcaturni arc 
rebteci to both Kaalimiri-aiid Swat 
Valley bjocizej of the seventh atid 
ei^htJi crntLirics^ the: metal k nuarc 
akin to bronzes of the Swa i V'a U?.^' 
dnly^ Theproportlomaiid modelins 
of the fi^uf L\ as iveU as the trcatmciit 
of theloma. htywevcTj liave very li ttle 
ill common with bron zes rj:oni cither 
regiim. .Vs I have sii|fgrsied eSscTA'hcrc 
(see belowb the paleogfiaphic pecu- 
Lantics of thcr dediraiion iii^ri bed on 
die lotus biisc mgjrrBt adate in the 
sLjcihor early sevMtdi century. In my 
opiltlott^ thebmnste Witsaj] attempt by 
an artieroFthc Stvai V alleys t'Qpy a 
Gt 4 ?ta tnodcl fram the Sartiatb area- 
The slim proporiioiii and shrioft^ 

iibsmirt qualily cjfthe mndrl' 
ing, the treattiieni oft he loloa, and tJir 
pleats of the dhoti have thi-irparalleli 
Ln fifth-ceiLturySaraathaC tilptures 
rather s ha ri in later srujptiirca. 

Pubtashed - P^d-^ BranzfS c/IiaihmT^ 
^D75TFP^ato-ii, 
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Gud Vajrasattva 
K^hmir 
Hthcentur)" 

Bma^ wl th sdvicr inlay 

h; &|in« i iti.g^cniO 

This clrgajitiy ehtjv^uctJ nikd c oiDiiired 
V'ajr^a^itiva^ unt! uf ihc mxisT impartant 
diviniliei of tiic VajpayaTHfl Bliddliisl 
panthron. is seated In uii a 

lotiis Slipper Led by a tivi'ly nioutdaiTi- 
Fliiiprd pedeatflL A pair o-frtrjgcu arc 
engaged in adoring Vajrasatu^ fJieir 
scxpcnunciai Is squeezing die reek 
formadoiis lEito a imnrpw seem^ The 
mDuntiiim Tcppcsmt Mt. Somcro, the 
bomr of\*ajrasatt\^^ Since Sumtruia 
also eoTuidcTcd lei be the axis imimli in 
Indian cosmogony, we can Eunntse 
ho^s'tnTEincnl 3 deify \^ajraiatis-a Ji 5 
h U imponaniMf is fur thcr rmph asized 
by iLe Lnelusion of all liveTaiJi^aLuv 
in his crowtL Hb erablrma are the 
thunderbolt and the bell, whkhare 
two of tfie niDSt essential iinplcmenta 
in V’ajrayana ritunt. 

Intricately designed bronzes were 
also made in Dther parts of India^ for 
instance in Kerala {sec do. tt^ J after 
thehrfcenth cenmrv^ but now'here 
With as mnt h Hn esse aod sohdety of 
imagii'Eaiion as in medieval ICashmirp 
This sicrencly majestic figure c^f 
Vajrasattva contrasts with the j agged 
and rontorted rocks below himp 
providing a superb example ai'bodi 
fhr invcfilivenessaud the terhitkal 
virtuosity of the tinkiioivn KaBhrnm 
scLiIptors. 

Publislied: Chow^ no. 2 ; Pal, 

Zfrejjcej ufKoihmiF, pp. 
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a;}. EkamukbaUni:^ {Phallus with 
One Fuce) 

Kitihmtr 
Sth^th crntujy 

Brass ivi ih and copper itiiay 
h:i3im. (34.31111.) 

The phaJIic tmblem ofSsv'a is known 
as a Hwga and ih^^sc th fates m busis 
auached loihem are called 

.Although the imga is the 
liidsi pupuLir v'^itlve object of iLc 
Saiv'os^ examples In mcial arc not very 


iionLtnon. Rking frnni a siniplc 
rectajii^lar basc^ ibis ILriga ia shaped 
morelikea piUar thnna natural btie 
phallus. TJie buiit. repfraeiiling Siva 
hfli imprrssiv^^ proponioiis an.d 
nMijraiiE: bearing. A tigcr^ldn bdraped 
over hi&d hoi i and makes adorn his 
locks, which fad In curled nnglcu 
down bddi shoulders, a Itaif Style that 
was popular in the earlier Giipla 
period. Hbright band hwhb a rusiiry 
as it fonrtfi and 

hb left a citrus fruil that symbolizes 


the seeds of the qjii verse, 'llir lal ter 
b a symbol of fert’d 11 y, the former of 
a^eedebrn. 

Apart Crotti tiieLr dull golden 
colon Kashmiri bronzes are also 
distinguished by ffE^cjiirnt usrcqf silver 
itdays iu the eyes aikd CDp(>cr Inlays in 
the lips and gajrnents. Siva^scyta here 
are inlaid wi th Eilver^ W^hiJe faint 
Lraces Dfcx>ppcrstil] remain an the lips. 

Pulilkheii t Pal, BronzenqfKii^hmir, 
i 975 . 1 >P- 58 ^ 0 Sf- 









Ktimara^ the Hindu War God 

Kashmir 

gth ceuLury 

Braaf? with wlvcr inlay 

h: lot in. (27+0 cm.J 

The son ofSiA'a and P^rvatu Kumara 
{tlic younj^ prinre?} kniJ^vii by 

citiierr iiamri£ut:h SLS Skanda and 
Kirtiikeya. He secmaori^nally to 
have beeti a pmlcctor of children^ but 
breame tbr rfUnne tianunandt'T afiErr 


hui adupLiDii iniu the Hindu paiithrom 
His martial aspect h empha&ize;d by 
the apear. which ia givri I a raihrr 
tuiUAual form iti thij brunzr, Tn.ii|e^d pf 
the Lixual ppinted li|4 iheitem Liaur- 
maunied by a mot if that sernm to 
eombitie buth tLieauLii' attd ihr lnna.r 
lymbob, w hi eh arc lisoiilly held by his 
father It I errlnin Kashmiri (sccno. 30) 
a lid Central Asian ima^ea. Aisci li ke his 
father (boc iio. kumrii^k bolds the 
nssary In hw rii^ht hand a* it rorms the 


j^akhvunmnmifd^ Although msuauah this 
is not i ncousul en t wi th Kumara^i 
multifarinuji aspi'cLVr in later Hindu 
oiy tJiLilo^^hexramr lo be rri^iirdcd as 
th e i^mt teachtT of the acripturrs as 
well. He is sealed hire in iafUihanA ajid 
against the plain seat b dir e fTLgyofhii 
moLuit, ihe peacock, whoie head is 
unfaripnately broken, 

StylisticallVj, the brtmzr remark- 
ahliy cl^e to die Kkainukhalih^a [no., 
as) in mndelini;? as well as in sabmi 


de taik. Th r hair sty Ic^ ihe pl raig of ihe 
dhoti, The treatment of die right hand, 
and Lhr shape girid feat urcs ofthe faee 
are so lirtiiltir that dir twn brnnvirs 
TTiiJJit be rcftarded as works uf the same 
at tlict^ if n nt nf the same artist. ‘IMir 
eyes Jiere also are inlaid with silver, 

puhlishet] i Chow, no, Pal+ Mranj^ 
of ktnhmii, 1973, pp. 
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Gck 3 Va^adf va 
Kashmir 

gthceiitiiry 

Brass Wfcth silver inJay 

h* I i| iti. (2C>.otm.' 

V'ishiiu ts known as VMiidrva when lie 
Is dcpfcledl ai Lhc Ruprtrne (para} de^ly^j 
as ill this bronze, which reprcscnis a 
elastic image of dn: god that vrua. very 
popular in medieval Kashmir. Hcis 
appiopTiately al lired and ormniiien le 
wi ih a gari aj id of wi Id flo^vers 

[vimaiJiMa) liial slreldiES almuRl dcm^n 
to his ankles. Apart from thecmblerm 
La his handa^ V'kliTiU can be reCdgnl^cd 
by ihis gHirlnnd as well by the 
diamond-shaped syjiibol on hk chesL 
'ITiLss^'mbol^ known as Mvatss^ 
intimates thr fionsEanl presence orhis 
consort Sri on his person. Otic of his 
right handn^till holds a lot ns sLenu and 
his coiTcsjx>ndhig left hand supports a 
roneh shrlL His other two hands rest 
on ihcidmbi DfhkaiEcrndancs. The 
female, known as Cadanari. is the 
personihcatiDnof the mace and 

the male, knoivn as Chatrapurusha, 
is the pmoniliea lion of the wheel 
( cA'fl'jbd). Cadanari hnlcU the mace i n 
hcT righ I hand, w liiie her Left hajtd 
touches her face; Chakrapurtviha fans 
Vishnu ivlib aiiywhiik^ anrL !iis Left 
hand is placed against his ihij^h. Both 
look lip at X'khtiUr Us doH^ the ejinh 
goddess between Ills feet. The spout 
■□n the ret:tangii]arped,E:stal qfthis 
bronze was used to drain liquids tlial 
were poured over the irnage when 
it w'as eeremonialJy bathed dnring 
vi^orship, 

Kashmir was one of the few 
mrdievai sdiooJi of an that conriruied 
lo repreSeiU Vishnu's altxibute^ in 
pcTTfonificd forms, a practice diat had 
been mote cammon during the earlier 
Gupta period. Cntiotislyj the Pau- 
.Asian coUection includes a ra re Yhh n u 
from Biliar {no. 51 , In. which w-e also 
set! Gadaoan and Ch akrapuriisha, 
though their poiilians arc teversedn 

Published; Chow% no. 6; Pal, 

Bftinz^s qfXeishjiitr^ 19 7 5i PP- 
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a6. Buddha Sakyamuni 
Ksskiiiir 
gth cmtury 
Brfliid with flitvnr inlay 
bi ] j 1111.(39.9 

But for ha monk 'R mbcsp one woidd be 
hard pressed la identify this hgxirr as 
that of Budd h a Sainamtini. The 
elaborate crown and ornamrnts are 
in tended to proclaim LU spi ntiial 
majesty^ Tor as be himself oiite de^ 
dared:' W king am Sella, th e kinj of 
righToousneas," He is seated in the 
^ogic posture on a throne comppsed of 
rat h cr whimsical duos, each shown 
part frontally and part in prohle, with 
their tails LnCeriockeihSakyamunrs 
left hand holds a manuscript as it 
gathers up the end ofbii robe; bis right 
is placed an lhe head of a pHncciy 
figure, preaumably the donor of the 
bronze. 

According to the inscription on. 
the base, the bronze was dedicated in 
tbe year six of an unspecifird cm by 
N and! V'ikTam^ditya. w bo is styled as 
the king of kings {tnahdrflj^xihirfijfi) and 
Bs paramluara, a term generally used by 
monarchsde^'oEcd to Si™. At any natc^ 
the standing figure must reptcsenl 
King XandL Vikramaditya^ althoitgh 
np king by dint name is known in 
Kashmiri bis lory, which Is fairly well 
documented. He might hm’cbelonged 
to the family of Slit endra Vitrauia- 
ditya, who w knowm to have ruled in 
the digitiireaTllo 1 .v pan ofPaklstElm 
Nandi VikTamaditya ia dressed Ln the 
St:ythian mode. ^I'tiich ivas fas-ored by 
the Shahis and other rulers orC.enlraJ 
Asian origin^ fiis crown dtapla>'5 ahon 
disgorging pearls, and his left hand 
holds a WTcath of a In nd seen frcqucnlly 
m the hands of SassanUnTnunorchs 
of Persia . 

Publhlied: Pal, Bronzfxit/KashmiT^ 
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^7^ The Bodhisattva Maitrcya 
K^hmir 

I fjlh Cerntiiry 
Brass 

h: 15 in. (3B.I cm.) 

tifjiutirully framed by a flamiEie nirn- 
bus 3lld aurcpir, Maltrc'vaijtiiild^ 
(jracefuUy on a loLii 3 -rop^>cd pcdc 5 t 4 il+ 
Glad a dhuu, be is el e^iantly 
adci iiixl wiLh strings of pearls. Mis 
hAirisarTHJt^rd in a Lai I cbig[lQll 
cromitd by a tiny Ettupa^svhich is his 
dlsti n rtivr rmblem^ A scarrdrapL's his 
slioiildersatid hang^dorv^n bath trg?. 
Mis ri^hi hnnd is raised in 
jfiEirfrrf, ha left canir^ a pat containing 
the elixir urimmortnlJ Ly+1E is pfe* 
ilicied that Maltrcya, ±c future 
Buddha, will Ljc boin kii a bm! imafi 
rami]y+ lieticc the sacred cord around 
bischrsu 

AJt the typical characteristics of 
Kashrniri sculpture appear in iLh 
ele^nlly simple bronze. The plain 
artLcholLe-sliJipcd iuii|5 peOik and the 
tft^al aureole decora ted ^>Tih pearl arid 
flame motife arc quite disdnciive of 
Rashmlri bnukzc!^. Alui diiiracterlstic 
arc the shape and features of the (ace, 
as vi'elltu iheiubtJe diougk Gesby 
Diodeling with same alt nupt triad c ta 
indienle the tnuscles of like body- 

Publislicd t hi!misief befg^ 197 ^30; 

Bed, BrortifsojA~tihhmirj i975^ 

pp- 
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38. Siva and Pijrvati 
Rashmif 
11 th eciitury 
Dark ^ay aeliElL 
li:2 iim. f54.ocin.) 

This composi tTon show! p g Parvn li 
and a three-headed Siva stancLLui^slde 
by side In a sktigl e srdc i^vas a favorite 
V^'ith Kashmiri arlists. fiokh staiuJ in 
slight accompajiicd by their 

t^^sunSp Ganesa and Kartlikeya, 
and hy Siva*5 buih Xaiidu whose 
head is carved near his masler'a right 
Liii|h. A iLgcrskin is wrapped around 
Si vfl^j thighs and hb er cr i phall us h 
decoriJLiily covered by hiidhnii. 

Each ofhR three faces Is differentp 
but &\1 hiii^e the ihJrd eye. The 
central face is placid, that on the right 
ia aw'CiiOnie, and the one on the left 13 
remake Th us. In the same Image both 
his creative and destructive aspec Es 
areemphiisiied. H e carries his 
emblems—the trident, the lctnoii+ and 
the wattiTpoi— and one of his right 
hands foTkns the vnfadmfiadTu with the 
palm facing the body, a mode ihai is 
typical of Kashmiri sciilpiuxes. 

right hand forms the same 
gesture ajid her left hand holds a 
m irroT- More in EcrestEtig is her 
ccHStimit^ ccinaisiiiig of a tight-Jilting 
jarkcraiid a long skin that oversows 
herfeeL Tliis Central Asian niDde 
afdreu wan populiirin K-ashmirand 
the northwca t and isa petLiliiiriLy pf 
Kashmiri goddess imageij. 

It is Interesting to note that the 
sculptor has not distinguidied the iwp 
dcitii^ i n terms of their size and 
proportions; generally, the Female is 
much smaller tlnm the nmli:, Also^ tbc 
flguieH axe somcwhal squak^ as 
sculpture of the ten sh eentiiry or 
later often are. 
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ag. VsjrAsattva and ConsorE 
KiuhTHTr 
iilhccnttiry 

Bra.'s vn rh si Ivrr a nd acmipTrcioiiii 
atont! LtiJ^y 

In ihii sculpture V^ijraiallva la sea ted 
in thr yogicpcaturcDnamuJtt-tkrcd 
loluaauppDrtRj by three clrpliiinta, 
Hia damaged crovi^Ei h embeilJjihed 
Vi’ith cFRgir^nfall five TathIgstM and 
hia QTi^Kaj^) tenti are intMti v pearb. 


altbougb the|>enclailt dfbli tn- elln ee \% 
iinelwithaaemiprmouistorir. Hla 
light hand hnld* a thantlrrbuli agniint 
his cheat and bia left both graipa a 
bell ojidiupportihu consort. Prxrhrd 
nn his Irft ibigh, she Imltb tiieiame 
rmhlcms ai Vajmaatnia and U 
ilmilarly crws ned and ornamented, 
although he hoa on addi tiumil garJond 
axidahekgh'en a scarf that forEm a 
jiioobtis bchin d her head. "fhe textile 
denigns arc vividly nftkdered iti both 
figures. 


ItiiJiatrWi'tjrthy that no moun¬ 
tains haNT been ddineated here (see 
no. 2^}, although theelephanu umy 
br intended tosymbolixr the rardtnal 
dirrirt inns and thereby emphasise the 

god^stimiLLprcsejice. Rnther unusual 
Ls Ehp petition of the goddew^j 
circled by ihdaie drhef ruiksdri. Her 
form is paftletdiLrJy rdalcd to god¬ 
desses seen in painiinsH from weatern 
'rihej, whereiTiurh oFtheart was 
iiifl iicriced by the Kashmiri iradLtLOTL 
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30+ U mS'Mah e$ vara 
Kashmin styir 
11 th crnHiry^ 

Bronze wi th si (vcr blay 
li]6i in, f i(j,a cm,, 

v\ camparbscTin with si;vcr*%l Oihrr 
Uiii^^Mabeavara; iniii^ 4 :^ {scctios, 83, 
too) reveals how the same basit 
thrmc distinctly represented in 
difftTcnt regions of the subcontinen t. 
Th™ difTcrrncr^arr not merely 


limited tost^dcj but also afTectrd 
eentidgraphy+ Tn this hronzet although 
UroA is in her tmelitiunal position 
on her hutbandT left diigh^ both arc 
seated rather unus ually willi their 
legs crossed at the ankles. Siva's right 
hands form the i;arui^£fjnad!fa and hold 
a pot^ while one of his left hands 
promitieiidy rtijplaysa disc that is 
probably a sotar symbol ! H isiccond 
left hand supports his wife, who also is 
given fotir arms, tw'o forming the 


tamdamtuirii and the J, the 

others holding a lotus and a pot, Thr 
faet that both Rgurcs hold walerpots 
and ait with thf:ir leg? rrowrd indicates 
that they are engaged iti Sfomr yn^ir 
tituaJ, and Bivn may Ihtc hr jior trayed 
as KiituiihHvaja, or I^ard of thr 
Waterpot. 

EquaSly tntfTrstuig are the two 
rkgureS who stand on either side of the 
high ped estaL Tliey have bnough t 
fcKidand flornl ofTcring? to the dcinrs 


and itiust reprcscni the donors. Their 
names art not clearly dhccrtiitilein 
dir inscrips ion, but thdrcluihitig 
tiidttaiti tha t they miBt portray a 
Shahi dikfajid hkconsi^irt. The 
brnnat: may therefore have litea made 
in one Ilf dir Hindu Shahi kingdottis, 
either bt Punjab or At^anUlan, but 
ilsstyle is LuimbtaiabLy Kashmiri. 

Published: Pal, /?rair^j 1 ^ 

157 pp.Go^i, 
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The Dcsitrpyifig 

Mahishfisura 
HimachaJ Pradeih 
^ih-IOttlTOltUT)* 

Grayschisi 
h: 3aiiu (76,3 cm.l 

ThcatPrj’ gors that after Mahishlaura, 
Uir chief of tbt itnaw! ("anti-hero*^^*}, 
had VBiiquijihcd tht^^ods, thir>'created 
a goddcia oiii of dicor combdiidd 
energy'nnd equipped her with al[ their 
^capons 10 destroy the iSwar, TliLs 
goddess was called Chandika or 
Ambika andufiera prolonged haiUr 
she kill ed Mahishasiim and came to be 
known as Mahish^uramardini. -\13 q 
known as Durga. alic is worshiped ad 
over ludia^ with the most ceiebrated 
festjvaJ in her honor held in Bengal 
each falL 

In [his untisually aoiinatrdsculp- 
niic^modeled almost in theround, 

We see th c radLaiiily you rhFkil goddess 
pluugLag a dagger Lrito the bdly 
orhlahish^iira, who is emerging 
fromfl.decapitated huH^lcs {mnhuh^i}. 
Toward the end of the battle, iheastmi 
had desperately disgiusrd himselfasa 
buffalo in order to mislead the goddess^ 
who saw' through hia trick. Her left leg 
holds the huHkln in place as her left 
hand seems Lo drag Mahwh^mraoiil, 
Tlso goddess's two normal arms are 
intact, but her oihcT arms are broken, 
as air her right Icg^ part of her left 
foot, and the entire lower pordon 
ol the sculpture, Hrr (ace is severely 
mutilated and .^^hish^u^a's h 
cnmpleiely detiiroyed. Perhaps be- 
cause we see only two annfl the 
BI ru^le appears to be bet ween two 
equals and this human sc^le Imparts 
dramatic intensity to the entire 
compositiotL While the expression of 
physical energy' is raurainedr asis 
always the due with Indian sculpture^ 
ii'e are nonetheless made aware of a 
CDTideosed vitality, not only in the 
p^mplcx in l:crt wining of the figures:, 
but also in the overall rhythmic 
pattern of the composi lion. 
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3^+ Tb^ GoddltiS^s: Moli^biiairavl 

Panjab Or Kim^cha] Pradctib 

11 th ctniiiry 

Brass 

b!8}in. (? 2 . 3 cm^]i 

Afoddcs^witfi ten arms and four 
11 MraEerd Oil a male: IvLlIi four 
arms, wbq sita vn%h hw If^gs arqw«i 
at tbrainkJes-on a loim. Ukr ihc^of 
ihe ^oddessL, his head ia adorned wiili 
a tiara of skulls. His face is turned 
[award ihe ^ad.dr:iii and his forehead 
bears the third eye. Two of his bands 
form the iinjalimfiifTa HJid the a tker two 
Support the godd ess. One of her four 
faces is aweiomer but ibeOLherB arc 
benign and ^itracuve. Her embi enis 
include aswDrtL,a battle-ajc^ askull 
cup held below’ her breasts, and a 
DiaiEUscripl, &uneQfberaibrr 
wcapotw are unToriunately broken^ 
and only the feet of two attendant 
hgurn remain attached to the top of 
the rectangular pedes tal. 

As I Kavedisciisied cke^vkete (sec 
below'i, this godd™ rq>rew:nts on c of 
the eight forms of ^lahabhaiJiiL'i, 
who arc maniTostadom of Durga and 
consorts of the dorre^pandi n g cigh t 
Bhairavas, the atigr%'aspeeii of Siva. 
What 15 curious, howet'er^ is that here 
one of the Bhaira%~as airts as a niount 
for the goddess, thereby clearly 
mdicaung h cr superiority. A similaT 
bm more ornate bronze re:prcs^cTiting 
the same godd™ is in theNauonai 
Museum. New' Delhi, alsodiscus&ed 
in the relercnce elied beluw^ The 
Xadunal Museum bronze w as 
rcco^^ered from the Kangra \"allcy in 
the Panjah Himalaya and \ i may 
havebetm crafted locally or ui the 
neighbotiitg region ofChambaT which 
hai an ancient iradltiuti of bronze 
casdog. The prcicnt example mny al!io 
be a produrt uf a Chamba atcl trr. 

Publkihed: Fal, ^n^tt4ri n/AujiAaiiVp 
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33- CanidA 

Himschal Pradr-ih 

Brass 

h:2i*irL (54.6 cm.) 

The mychkal bird Garuda has a lon^ 
anc^iry m Irudiaii iiiyEliolDgy' and was 
onginally conceived as a sun bird. 
BetiHisc of V'iihiJu'stariy careKr as a 
solar dciiy In Vcdic myiboJo^, he 
E.-ajue to Gurni:^ as hismOiiiEt^ 

19 a\sq an avowed enemy of 
snaict^ —trampling some here and 
wearing otbeni as □mamenta. Because 
lie is a etcatLLfe offiiiLasy^ Gamdahad 
particular appeal for the artists in all 
of Indian Asia (seeiios. 104+ j 5a) and 
the countless varirtie* of his imagei 
reflect the nnllmiied plOssibtliEJc&orthc 
human imagination. 

I n this impressit^ely large sculp¬ 
ture. Garuda kneels triumpbanlly 
Over a cobra that raises i ts liood 
mcnacmgly. At the same time, bis 
pOstmTand the geslitreof bis bands 
annomice his h umility and dcA^odoii to 
his masTcr. whose image hr must 
Originally liavefacedx Unusually, he 
holds the aniconlc emblem of Vishnu 
(Jii£i^a77ia:)| which is. sbedteretL by* 
:uiQth er serpent. Excep t for the wbtgs 
attached tohssarmSj Garu<Jb here has 
btM;u conctrived esseiitially asti huntan 
being. The bronze improbably from 
the Chamba region^ ivbich LUntinued 
to he an knpor tan t cm ter for bronze 
casting during this period. 

34. Simha-vyala 

U ttar IVadtsii 
Bth century or earlier 
Brigcsandatonc 
bragiui. [74.3 0111.) 

in Sai uikrj ti, ry^la iS a genetic tetm 
meaning a beast of prey or vtcTous 
aniniaL In reference to Indian an. the 
wEjrd is applied Lu a leoiiiiie animal 
tliat Is usually shown rampant and 
may have the head of a lion as. 

here, urufany other iLtLUTiiib bird* or 
lisli. .Although a recurrcnl motif in 
Indian art—it frequently appears on 
the sides ofa throne (see noa, 53) — 

the symbolic signlheance of the 
rcntaini uneKplaiiird. ^kunrtimes a 
may attaeJc an rlcphant 
ot trample a warrior* but ai other 
limes It is allacked by a man w Ith a 
sword* as in the present example. The 
animal seems to completely dwarf the 
manas it ttirns violctiily loshiike Jilm 
offr Workedulmmt ill the rotiud, ihk 
sculpture aidiievcs a harmonious 
haliit aer bttwccnsupplc form and 
linear rhy dim. 



35, Tilt ^cvon Mothers with 
Virabha-dra ajid Ganesa 
U itar Pradesh 
3 th ccniury 
Bu/TaaiicLftonr 
hr^in- (511.8t-mj 
w;33111.(134.6 cca.J 

Tlic seven matiitrgtictdc&tffi (\tfrTriL 3 ^i 

are reprcicnted herewith Vlrahhadra 
and Ganeia. Virabhadra. a iniuil- 


festaiiuD ofp] the viim. as be 
leads the group fsec no, 67), Keis 
followed byBrahmaM^ jSlihtivajf, 
Kauni^rb %'aishnavi, Varahi. 
rndrli;!!, CfianiLirida. and As 

their names indicalrp rach orthe first 
sJxmotheri represents the energy 
inhereri l in the god of the same imme^ 
and they were er^tixl Durgi 

during her struggle with M^hlsh^ura 
(set no, 31 )* The emaciaicd 


Chamutida ts a separate entity^ 
althotu|h she too was created during 
ibesatnestruggle [eicc no. 48J, .\ll the 
hgurra arc dancing, and the malcttial 
ffspcETtofthcgiidcicises is emphasized 
onjy by Indr^]^ who carrifa an 
infant. 

Such reliefs of mother goddesses 
carl he found in most Hindu temples^ 
usually as lirurb over a minor shrine Or 
doorway. The goddesses are freq tienlly 


diowTidandng and lii this particular 

relief, which Ls remarltably well 

preserved, they form an uiiusuaJ ly 

lively group. The sculptor srerns to 

have made a special effort to vary their 

postures and consequently the com- 

posi tlon Is more than usuaJl y exciting | 

and compelling, A fragment of a . 

si militf relief is In the Alklia bad 

\ Ltiscumi (lee P- Clhandrn , 19701 pL I 

Gitxxvi,4i5). 
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rhc Gaft Bmhma 

L'linr 

Ihh^lh ctnimy 
DiiJ] 

h; 17 in. ( 4 :^. 1 ^ tni:. i 

f Jill ji' Ihi" futir Jii':jidj t^r u-liEii njufl-i Qfife 
havr a hai^ciiortic fuEJ-lf'n^th 
acnlpcurr fif Bralinia rcrnaiTi. Kiich 


hi^ad* wid] mat(4-ii hoirbrld by li 
^rtipli' rrprrtnittan itacriic, 

't he eionJC.T; ted earlybt? arc anr Of ibr 
sijfns rha^ Indian st ulpiurE u.icd IQ 
distil]^liisb aijod fro^m a niartaJ. The 
top of the four hraib join \i\ a Intus. 
Alunjif VI ith Vuhnii aid Sis'a, Brdima 
cnmEitutci part ofthc Hindu trirtity 
Hlifcd ia r«pyn?wiblc fur a][ rnfaiinn, Tfl 

mytiiolii^y hralaa playi themle of 


eoniHrloraTid teairher to ihr gods, and 
bit four heads symbolize the foinr 
\'cJiui, Whitli are ihcoJdeii Hindu 
icripEuriri. The idtaliKed feadirts, as 

well aa the i Je^i rhlgnpn, arc 

rcitdited with asimpiicify aiid 
senahivlty remiiiLirrnt of Gupta 
iculpiurc [rL the similar heads of 
the Cambodian Orahma, no. 14^)^ 
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37- A Yogini 

Utlar Pradesh or Mudbya Priidesb 
ituh ceotTjry 
Buifundstoric 
h; 33 PI, {tig.8 CTO,) 

This foiir-atmcd godd e^ki sj ti astride a 
bird, her feet supported by rwo lotus 
1eas-ea Vfc'iih tendrils, Sbr isbcautifuUy 
formed and ornamented aud only her 
attributes ernphaiijeeliei' 
ness. With her two pnocipal bauds 
the; seerro Ip be rKpanditig her mouth; 
the other two haudj hold a sword uud a 
shield. Her hundTOOtint is very Ukcly 
an ow-J, which is normally the vehieJe 
or^r!-1,»ak5hTOl but issomenmes also 
ridden by lerTifyukg mother goddesses 
aufh as Chainii^qti 
uIugavAhiti^j. 

Indeed, this goddess may well be 
a manifestation ofCMmundiL {see 
nq. sinceJihc U included in the 
pantheon of the sixty-four '^'oginis. A 
>iogini normally is the femi nine 
counterpart ofa yogi, but the w'ord is 
alao employed to designate sixiy-four 
goddesses, usually of lerxifyi ng na tore, 
who are collectively worshiped by the 
Soictas. Originatiy they were probably 
goddesses iDdividually ^vorshlped In 
diFTcrenr localities an(l> onceacecpteil 
wi thin the fold of the Sanskrit!r 
rcHgious tradition, they came to be 
regarded as majuirntatioEis uf the 
great mother. 

Fora more clabi>Tatr seulpturr 
repreicrtllng thesamegoddeu^see 
Davidson, p, 43, no, 55. 


3S. Tha Cioddess Marlclii 
Lhtar Pradedk 
i itheeptury 
ButFsandsLone 
h;37iio4if5.*cTO.) 

The name Marlehi eh deril,ed from 
the word fftnrkki, mcLiniiig^'fays of 
the sun.^* Hence Manehi is rfi^arded 
by the Buddhiaisas the godded of 
the dawti or rhe queep oft h e heaveng. 
Like the Hindu sun god she travels 
through rbesky, but In a charcot 
pulled by pigs mther than horses. 

One oThcr three heads that of a .sow, 
aud her charioteer kRahu, the buxli- 
[ess demon who devours the sun and 
the moon, thereby causing ec hpses. 
That sh e w'as eonccived as a sol ar 
godded thus seenu dear^ but some of 
the other iconography is di fheuU to 
Explain. 

In this impressive sculpturr the 
goddess Strikes afk aggressive posture^ 
towering Above her com panions 3 ike 
an amaxom ^^1 of ha- teii arms are 
broken, but ihis seems to be aestheti¬ 
cally advantagei,iu%fot one senses 
hetcer the plasuciiy ofher form, w'hich 
has been modeled almcuc iei the rouiicL 
Along the base k a lively frieze of 
scv^cn rampant pigs and one Lioji (?) 
crushing eight dwarfish figures that 
must reprornt the demons of dark¬ 
ness, w’ho are also cnCDiiJilcrEEd in 
images of Stlrya, The naked demons 
are almost cherubic in appearanire 
and are depicted m a wide varlel y of 
pcatujTi, I n the m iddle of the fricac is 
the head of the chariciteer Rihii^ w^hilc 
on elLhcrsideof Alarichistand four 
female attriidan ts bEraridg By whisks 
and garlands. According to the trxts^ 
her principal face display! passionate 
love; the iow*sface, wrath;and the 
retuainingfacc, sermity^ 










39- Siva and Parvatl 
U tiax Prade^ih 
1 ifh ccnLury 

siiitdsEDiic 

h: f37,6 on.) 

Tlku channiii^ lirlsliDWi Siva and 
Parva u in a parti cu] arJy infi mate pdsc. 
Tlic faur-armifd Siva bolds a tndcnt 
in Dnt hand and possibly a snake in 
another. H is IWD normal haiid^arc 
rngajjcd Ln caressing the goddess, who 
has OEieoflier hai:iiiJs around hia neck 
and holdsa msTTor in theqthcr+ Both 
their animab^ the bull and che lion^ 
lookup at them like drvxncd pets. Siva 
h provided wiih two male aitendanrt^ 
and rwofclestial tacinsSjOnc now 
tfraced+ hover above ibe djviiie 
couple's hradi. 

Thetonjugal relntlotiship be¬ 
tween Siva and Parvati has remained 
nnc of the most popular dieitics in 
Indian art. Their love for one another 
is expressed in this sculpture with 
pardeuLir tenderness and dniicacy. 
T^iiirat of the Indian acsihetic rradi- 
ticrn., tlihiidone tioi merely by the 
d Esposi tion of their faces wi th their 
eyes inieriiijeked^ but abio by their 
postures and by die geaiurKor their 
hands . Even the animals arc involved 
With the intimacy of the pair's fond 
embrace, a nd, as we w a ich+ we can 
only say with the port Bhagtratha that 
the eyes of thedhalie couple are 
^'i^veet, loving, initoecninnd motion- 
tfSE with love" (Ingalls, p. 89). 








4i>- The Gdd 

UrFarPn^esh cir Xledhya PradeBik 
n dicenlury 
RrdwidsiDtie 
h:56ifi. (142.3 chl] 

the foster brother ofKri- 
shna. 1$ rcgardi^d the eighth avatar 
of VTahntL Hia most disrinct 3 %'c attrr- 
butcB arc the plowsiiajre, which he holds 
with his upper left haiid, a.nd thejuialcc 
houds limt rorm a cauopy above his 
head. His lower left hmid holds a cup^ 
for Bi&lar&ina Ls Very food of drijikirtg. 
L'nfarttiEiatclyt tbctw-origbl hsnth arc 
broken^ but oitc of tbem mill I have 
held a peatle, part orw'hich scejTH to 
hr aitacbed td the Upper right arm, 
which was once raised in ihe geature 
□fauthority a^umed by universal 
mouarchs. St>’lizrd makaras and j^ydiai 
deroraie the aide of ihesiele. and a 
thick horal garland forms a cushion 
hetwren the bead and the uloibus . 
Despite the worn face, thcsrulpturc 
is a rare and impre^i ve lOiage of 
BaiarAma from the medieva I period 
and %'cr>' likely was the proicipal icon 
of a lempLe dedicated to the god. 

Such imperious and heroic 
repmentatiom of Balarima nre 
characteristic of the much earlier 
Rushan period from which a number 
offragnuemary, though Tnonumental^ 
ntamplcshav'c survived^ Few laier 
Bculpiures of Balaramar however, 
repealed the Kush^ formula as 
faithfully as the present image. The 
asymmclrical disposiiinn df the raised 
right arm aiid the impfHing SO akc 
hoods impart astonishing vitaJJiy and 
compelling rhythmic force to the 
repretsenlatloi]. The attenuated figure 
of the god and the abundance of 
Jewelry^ refiet;! a rococo icndenry that 
is charac icrifliic of m neb medieval 
Indian sculpture^ butiii no waydo 
they detract from the dramatic 
assrrri vencss of the form. 
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4^. A Kiiver Goddess 
Madliya Pradi.-^h 
7ih-0tli tcinury 
Pink sandstone 
J 7 |in. { 6 g,S cm J 

Only ckrer partially pretierved fijirures 
rrnia in froTn wliat mtis t onre have 
beenacroii^tJcd relief. The large figure 
in the middlr, striking aptovneadye 
pose, holds 3 waterpot with aplanrio 
her righi tiaiid; her left lumd reiis on 
the head nfa dwarf fernaje attendanL 
The waterpo L sug^esu tha t she 
repmeiils ei th cr Gaii gil or Yatnilliaf 
ihe ttvo river Hodd esaes whOfie i mages 
flaitk the entrances of many Indian 
temples, A serond dwarfish and grcl- 
icsque male seems to be pulling the 
chiiii] belt that Tdrim a loop on her 
right thigh. 

'fhe tlassic simplicity of the Gupta 
period [sernos. 17^ ao) herrhi-coTncs 
baroque^ bo Lb in dieliixiiriDiis expan- 
Ron of the volumes and i n rhe r^^aggrr- 
ated sway of the posltire. The godd^ 
seems almost imablr to support the 
burden of her ample bosom and 
while the playful grotrsqurdwarf 
strikes an impossibly conlorted pos¬ 
ture. Such grotesques arc often 
associated wiihbtauiiful women, both 
in the literary and the visual arts^ and, 
apart from the fact that they add a 
touch ofhumor by their comical 
beliavior^ they also serve to empbaatKC 
b>'contrast die beauty oftJieir 
niistrcssr^. Two other stylistically 
simiJarsetdpLumare ikDwiti the 
Hreramancck colicctron in the Los 
Angelei Conniy Museum of Art, and 
probably all three belonged lo the 
iiamc templr^ 


4^. Lakullsa 1 Lord of the Staff 
Madhya Pradesh 
Stii teitlury 
Pink saitda tone 
h;^i in. {7B.7Cfn,.) 

Lakullsa was agreatSalva teachcr 
who may liav'e lived in wcstrrn I ndia 
duritig the first CejUury A.U. He may 
have been responsible for reorganizing 
the Pisupata seciof SIs'akm and- 
certainly came lo rnjuy a posi lirm of 
prc-emiiieiice in die later Saiva 
pantbenm The fact that he ls sha^v^l 
will L four arms announcc^i Ids divine 
statiis and his IdcntiliaatiDn udth Siva, 

I ndeed, the Saivas regard him as an 
avatar of Siva. 

He IS repTtsenred here iis a yogi 
seated wi th hh legi. crossed a t the 
ankles and held in position by a^^4a- 
pilffiL. ’Lhe lotul base rises from t he 
wal rr symbol i zed by tw^o nAgoj . His 
hair ids arranged in anclegan li rhignon 
and, likcSiv’s’Sp his phalliu is erect. 

His two pruicipal hands form the 

whicli k 

used more common ly by the huddhlitit. 
Since Tjiki ili^, w'ai also a great 
teacher, artiiils obviously fel t it was 
appropriate to give him thisgeftture, 
Hk upper right hand holds the rosary 
and the correspondingkfihand holds 
the snake-entw Sued stall (la^mc/d or 
iohiia) that is his distinctive emblem. 
Heis accompauied by foursnujllrr 
figures who most rcprcscni kk four 
principal disciples—Kusika^ Mitra, 
Goiga, and Kaurusliya—tradidonaJly 
regarded as the founders of the fonr 
subsects of the I'aiupata system. 

In the simplicity df its Domposi- 
dno and the abstract though sensuoiis 
modeling of ihefigurn, the sculpture 
echoes t he cha.ste elegance of the Cupta 
aesthetic. It is rln?irly rrlaled hi style to 
anol her sculpture in dir collection (no. 
43) and both are probably iVnon the 
same region. 
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43- A Nymph 

Madhya Pnidcsli 
Stb^glh ccnti4r>" 

Pinksm^diEonc^ 
hi 264 in. (67^3™.) 

Fntmjed by Lmd iquArrcalnifiiui^ a 
cclrstial iry'inph daiicuig to the 
□iuaIi: pr&v'lded by a fimmincr ami a 
flutist. The akillrul Mac of iJje archl- 
Iccitirai set dug and ihrsiiadaws 
produced b>’ the deep relief crea le sueb 
Eu lilLisioti of d-ep th that the %iirc 
smias to come f^irwaitl as tfoti a^iugc. 
Moreover, the severe vertical ikpHght 
of the coIumEia helpii to aeceniiuiie the 
ciur\T3 of her body, She dancct 
voluptUQUisly on a platform whose 
front IS dceoTiitbd wi th foliage and a 
pardahy scenl;frthfjfl«AA/i, whedb 
OJlSOriaie the nymph with fecmidity 
aivd water cotuoology. Despite the 
opulence oiTi CT form, she appears as a 
oiinble-fwied datietir. and i t is 
obvious that thrsrulptor’ft'as well 
arquaiiited ^lih the dajtCEf's reper- 

tniret asnuut cont^^mperrary arstbetin 
man uab Instnirtrd him to br+ The 
sculpture LsstyLktkiaJiy rclaird lotbe 
splendid Lakullia also in this 
ccjllccl ion (no. . 
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44' Tite* Boar Incarnatlaa o£ Vi^lmu! 
Madhya Pradesh 
9ih-1 Qiii century 
Cfejana sandatorirr 
h:35 in. (1139,70111.) 

1 1 L Jiis Varahit, or boar, incajnaiioiiT 
Vishnu rescued the earth iroai Lindfr 
thfi waters. According (o some ver- 
sians^ the earili wassinldjig because k 
was kinablc to bear the wei ght of [he 
popula titm growth and the consc^ 
qurnt increase m grain prchducitou; 
according to others, a demon called 
Hiranyaksha had seized the earth and 
fled to the bottom of the ocean, \^hiit- 
CSTF the reason^ the gods appealed to 
\'khjiUp who assumed the form of a 
boar anddpveHito ihew^aters to 
rcicud the earths There gecips good 
reason to belidtc ihatiiich legends arc 
only Eater attnnpu fa explain aw&y 
the prime^'zl worship of the boarog a 
fertilizing d i vin i ty% 

In coitLTaat to thediminudve 
figure of the itarth goddess, \‘islmu is a. 
colossus dominated by a massive 
boar' 5 heath His dy-namic posture 
conveys a serLse of trrnicndoLis energy, 
whllr the earth goddesses helplessness 
ojid gratitude are communicated with 
subtle and qu ict chairrc Otie of fite 
god’s right hands rests against his 
thigh immediately below a dagger^, ibe 
other holds the mace. Qneofhia Idt 
hands supports the d emure earth god¬ 
dess and holds a whtrd against hU chest, 
Thr thrust of this elbow further empha¬ 
sizes she energetic diagonals of the 
fonn, llie conch is held by hia reusatn- 
itig left liand. ai id a lotus leaf serves as a 
parasol above the g^d’s heaiL ^toie- 
Vi'orthy are the streandng strands of 
hair, which are not usually encoun¬ 
tered in such images. ITie ornamcnis 
arc crisply debneated and the figure 
is attached CD a rumarkah] y plain stele. 
That the sculpture is from Madhya 
Pradcdi seems certain^ btii whether k 
h from the Rcwm. nr Chhatorpur 
fiiirtricta is mure (liJhcutt to determuie. 
Forcompaiable though lalrrexaniples 
rmm thc 94 ' two dulrictd^jsee F. Chaiidra, 
ph.cxxxEx^ p. 421; ac 4 -tp p, 435; 
CXUIJ,p,433, 
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45- Lovers (Mithnna i 
Madl^ya Pradesh 

I ifhccntury 
RHit-colored ssmdstonr 
Tii„(74.ot;m.) 

A lavi ng coup Ic^ or ^rrMwma, ortr of 
thrmiuit popaLir ^iicl oncicnl Lhtitues 
in TiKlian nrt. fivTiiboli^ing tlienlosc 
corrcspundencc between agriculture 
and the sexual art, it is pmbablya 
subsiiiutc for the ritual intercourse 
performed in the lields during neo¬ 
lithic ti nics to CTi haucc t be ferri i i ty of 
t hr sod. Latcr+ ihe men if of a couple, 
often engaged In an osxrt sexual act^ 
was cMnployed freely Oft the CKtemal 
walls of a temple and is still reganded 
[UL auspieiuus sytubtil. 

1 n t his rcl irf a prineeSy tnoii, liis 
TikasculiiiiLy etnpluiiisicil by hls beard 
and Ills longhair gathered in an 
elegant bun^ Isabonl todkiobc hts 
voluptuous partner. She is.noty cl 
prepared to iubmii toiaUiy, for she 
holds Oil to her gannent with hrr left 
]iancL Each appears toLllIy engrossed 
in the other and while be is gentle, she 
ismonepassionatr, though coqnettisln 
Although the two figures are separate 
entities, their forms seem to How into 
one ai^oiher with etrurdL'Ss ease. The 
composition is bandied with exquisitely 
understared crt uiclHm, and the 
entwining figures display a rhytiimjc 
ecstasy that is at once joyful and 
dL‘eQruu5. 

46. A Celestial Female 
Madh>ti Prada&h 
I ith-raihreiiiur>' 

Piiificsandsiunr 
h 1331 in, (84,4 cai.) 

Sculptures rqjrescntitig celratlal 
fenialcs, w ho are Itnowii generally os 
iwafijurair were used prolihrally 
by medieval liidiatiarthts todecoraie 
the external tva! Is of lemples. Although 
meant to depict divine rather than 
htuuai^ creulures, they always UkA 
rtninendy desirable. Most are 
t[ig;igrd in iTiuncbnractU'lties; this 
lady^ fur example^ was very' likely 
gazing i nio a mi rror as she Ihccd her 
hair ornamcni wiili her right hand, 
Shcgracrrnlly leans agahtsi the minis 
of a tree and abo\’e her head arc 
cufvmg itndrils that emphasize her 
oils'll sinuous foTin, Obviously she is a 
syrmbol gffenility and ahundanerzmd 
ihcjiehy rmbodies a eoticept dial had 
itM toots in ih r riviliza duti ncol i l hie 
pasi. 
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47. BhairavaHtad ?] 

Miidhya Pmdr.sh Dr Rajasthan 
loth century' 

BuiTisaiid&cojie 
h: tBlto, (34,acin.) 

lliic aWaomc cDcprosioti iiT tJlk hdhnd- 
50Tnt- head 15 dut especially to thr 
biilgitig^ rcilliii^ ryes and the 
tnnuth with protrudingfaii^s. It isnLsD 
given a beard anda noouatarhe, and 
hair tha t b rtiJlrd forwaLiti Oil. thr head^ 
looking almost like a Phrs^gi an cap. A 
de^Qmtrd baiid Eeparatci ih(^ plain 
bun rrom the curlieued locks that form 
a fringe along the temples. The head 
rnay havi: belonged to an impressive 
image ofBhairava or m an angry Saiva 
attendariE, A similar facial r^"pe, with 
the same beard and tnoustachc but 
with R benign cxprcsion^ vfRS uard 
frequently in medieval Indiojisculp- 
liire in bo tb Xlndhya Pradi!^ and 
Rajasthan. A comparable beard and 
Imirdo, thoklgli with the bim Jiangitig 
loosely qn fhcncckT ran be seen i fi rhe 
male los er in 110^45. 


48. llie Goddess Chamuo^a 
Rajasthan, DimgarpuT region 
loth century' 

(tray iclibt 
h:s3i in. (59.7 erm) 

.Vbio known as Kali, Chamkinda b one 
of the nHJther goddesses fJe^ctlo. 35) 
and an enuiiaiiob of ihe grea t goddess 
Durga^ or MahLshMiramardini (see 
no, I>uring her balde widi the 

Durga errated a terrifying and 
emaciated goddess %vho des troyod, 
among others, the brothers Chape^ 
and Mnnda. TliereaftcrHshc became 
known ChSmti^lda, “ the dcstmycf 
of Chanda and Xlmida.'" This explan¬ 
ation of her name seems ratlier tendEn- 
dous: more likely the word is of non- 
Sanfikjinc oiigm, and she may have 
beeti a tribii! goddess who was later 
adopted mtu ihe Hindu pomheum 
With a grinningj aw eaome face, 
the rmnria led gixJdesS sits in Injitasaim 
on a man with long, flowing hair. She 
is foiir-anntni and ^vears a garland of 
severed heads, arms, stiakes, aDdaskuil 
that emphasizes h cr macabre charac¬ 
ter. Iji her hands she holds a severed 
head, a dagger, and a skull cup froin 
which she drinks the blood of her 
victims. Her remaining left hand is 
raised 10 her gaping mouthy her Hide 
hager tcinching one of her fangs. In 
addi liom she has a trident and a 
stofTbearing a grinn ing skul [. 11 is 
tfjteresdjig to note that the head 
bold^ with hrrright hand haslotig 

M dois the man who scTV^es iLS her 
seat, ft is possible^ ihcrnTDre, ihiit the 
pruatrale figure reprcflcnitoneofthc 
i]ifrr^ bn>Llien+ wbile the decapitated 
head belonged lo ihr other. 
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4&. A FtywhL-ik Bearer 

Ml Abu region 

toth-t 1 th century 

Alarble 

iGfi.oou.) 

This bandaoEne figure Atands f^acc- 
fully in trihh^nga wi th his left hand 
rc'Sting on big thigh and hh right 
holding a fl y whisk X\m t gora around hia 
shoulder and falls behiiui bis Left arm. 
His bejewelcdand crcwnird head la net 
offagainsLa pointed, ilaming nimbus, 
which unquestionably cstahlishci hk 
drv'inestatus. At the same timCp how¬ 
ever, he was prubahly an atLendan I 
yiiksha who stood behind the figure of 
ajaina Tinhamkara (scenOKS^^)^ 
RadiaiiLLy youthful and ideally pro¬ 
portioned, the figure is modeled with 
almost feline suppleness. Marble Is the 
principal srulpturai medium in the 
Xft. Abu rcfgion of Rajasthan and 
hence it is easy to identify the proven¬ 
ance of thk seidpture. 



30 i A Jaina Tirthaihkora 
Bihar 

Jib ccntary 
GiJtcoppcT 
ti;l3iiL{33.oaiL) 

The majadc figure of this Urthaili- 
kaxa Is seated like a prdeet m a 

loUA raised Dnaatrpped pedest^L Hr 
li complrtejy naked, v^Hih his hair 
drawn back and four sji’mmctrical 
atmnds falling duwn his shouiders. 

His hands are piaerd in hu lap in 
dh^nOffllt^D^Twyahhii attendants 
stand citi eithETsldp^ each bearing a 
flyw'hisk. The seat la proM'ded wi ih a 
back^ thereby'making ita throne, and 
on the top of il balance? a drcular 
Aomliig nincLbiiS supported by two 
bcautiTuliy rendard geest The nini- 
bdxIS surmounted by diree umbreOas 
with Trstoons. On the base of the 
pedcatai is ananima] relief, whkhii 
uiifartunsitrly much too worn for a 
podtive identifioatiofL Ifilisan 
antelope, then the Tirthaifikara ean be 
idcntiiird as S^iiuilthii, but ifit is a 
goat^ ±cn the figure may ixprescnt 
Ku^ tliEiniLtluL. The former SdentlfLca^ 
Lion seems the more 1 ikely one. 

The closest stylistic parallel 
for tbeTiribathkara'sfi|curecati be 
seen in a sione Vishnu in a Hindu mon- 
astcry'^at BodltgaysL, generally dated 
to the seventh century' (see Pal, i fjya, 
pL JtX VEtlajf Especially noteuxuTthy 
is the aimllar modeling and the close 
iracmbloricc of the shape and reaturci 
of the two iaees. Like llie Viiltnii+ the 
'Orthamkarahos a comnumding 
presence and an imter vitality that 
echo q uaUtin seen in rarlirr Gupta 
sculptures. Ckimparc aim a bronze 
Sira from Bengal (Saraiu^ati, tgfia, 
p]. n* fig. fil fnrw'hirhasei.'rnth- 
century date has been suggested. 
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51 . The Gijd Vishnu 
Bibar 
Ca.8oo 

Brqnzt With tracisaiDfgrccn paliim 

h: Jo{in. [3^.7™-] 


Rcprcsnaitd htrc in one of hk priuci- 
pai emiinatiom Vishnu 

Stands as hrxnas a pillar on a 
topped p^dmaL CrrrtA'tied and 
ornamfjited, he ii also given a gsjriaiid 
□fHoweri AcirciJar 

nimbus decorated with pearl and 
Hamcmnli&Efrta ofThls head. Two of 
hii banda carry a. conch shell and a 
round object s^unbolirin^ a lo tua seed, 
Hia two additional hands rest on the 
heads of bis pmonified altributes, the 
wheel and the mace, w hich have parts 
of their embtems depicted abort their 
nimbi. An ascclicdookiny donor kneeb 
above the iigtt foot of the pedestal 
with bia hands in theafljWrmfia^d. 

Few' scholars wtmld disagree that 
this bronze is earlier than the wtU- 
known Balarainii bromefrom Kurki* 
har, w'hich w'as dedicated in the ninth 
regnal year of Ehrv'apala, who k said to 
have asecoded the throne^ hi about 
Sio t^r Pal, 157:i* pLM%i«b)* A 
ckise s lybstic parall el for this bmnae 
can be seen in another bronze VishniLp 
also with pessofiified attribulFSj di^ 
covered in ihe Rajshahi district of 
Baiigladesh fiec Rr CL -Majumdar^ed..^ 
Hutf^iycf Bargain Dacca, 196^4; pl~ l-t^P 
p, 14^1^ llie Rajiihabi bronze i& 
generally doted to the eigh th ccfitury 
and hence the imggestcd date of this 
Vishnu, which seeem 10 be confimied 
by the paleography of the inscription. 

The Inscription is as followts: 

dfrm^kanniTiiF^ dittayil^ mSprSQ 
fl tmaBajrAd, Written in ru thrr comipl 
Sanskri t* it tells us that the image was 
dedicated by l^jh^kara^ a residen t of 
Kapdav^tu^ for ihe welfare ofhis 
parents and himselLThc insTrlptionp 
thereforrp Hbs considemhirsignifi- 
pmre since the wiirding suggests that 
either PrajAakam himself was a 
Buddhist from Kapilav^stuor that the 
scribe wnsp Buddhist wbormployrd 
the usual Buddhist Ibimulii in the texu 
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53 - The Gqd V'Bjraatartva 
fiiiiar 

idth century 
Black scbUt 
h: 29 i[i. (73.Gcm,) 

-Mlhaugh VajTiBattva is a widely 
revered deity of thc\''ajrn>'aim pan¬ 
theon, xherr 15 same anibi^ily ahopt 
his imporiajicc and nature. Some texts 
coniiderhim to btf the sixth Tadiigata* 
but he ia invariably rcpfcHrmcd as a 
bDdhi9ait\'a^ claLborately crpv^™d and 
bejcwelcd. Mqreo^'tTt four of the five 
T stha^Laa art uaual ly pgrtray ed In 
hi4 crov^Ti, as in this image* aji indi¬ 
cat ion tha L he docs not belong to any 
parLtcuIaF family* H is exah!!d position 
ia syrnboliied here by the thund erbol t 
adomlng the apex of Lhe Image. 

Vajrasaiiva is generally supposed 
to sit on the summit ofi.lL Sumerii 
(sec no. '22 I t bui here he is seased on 
lotus throne supported by three 
elepbanui a[id Iramcd by rampant 
ILoiji. llic base o[ the tkrotie cotubts of 
pillars and a molditig decorated 
tbc chailya wi ndow molifr Aho unusual 
is the presenci: of four goddesses ^ tt^'o 
of them hold a gar la nd and a musical 
iustrtimmtr a thirdarema to bedanr- 
ing while she i* seated, and a 

four til holds tVk'Q objects thaL are too 
indistinct to be tdeti tlficih They' may 
represaii the four dan cing goddesses 
known as Utsy'l, Nrityii. M£dy&^ and 
GitI- The Btiddhiiit creed is insmbed 
on iheflaitiing nimbuSp asit U in the 
imageofTara (no. 53). The two 
sculptures are cloaely related stytistk- 
all y and may be the produets of the 
same a telier. 





53 - The Goddess Tfl-ra 

I oth century' 

Black iHihldt 
higrtlin, [77.5 cm,) 

T\ic BmidhUi savicir TM^ h leated in 
iaiii^stiRa on sn riaboral r and riclily 
decoraled Jioa throne. Her right foot is 
supported by a lux us Hanked by two 
adoring dc\^otees. The goddess b 
sumptuously oniRmemed and a gOS* 
samcr scarf is hardly sufficient to 
contai 11 her well-farmed breasts. Her 
right hand forms the wjrarAiww/ra and 
is marked with a floraJ nioiLf; her left 
hand holds the stem 
[‘'blue lolua'^j. The base of the throne 
is supported by 1 ions and elrphiui ts^ 
and two more rampant lions disgorg¬ 
ing pearb deearate the sides. At the 
base of the Baniiug mnnbus arc two 
kiiimrai playrng the drum and cym^ 
bats. The surface of thr ninnbui is 
inscriLicd with the Buddiiisl creeds and 
the apc\ is c rowned with a 

Typical of the finest Pala scnl p- 
turcs, the modeling is taut yel delicate, 
an embodltnent of grace and serene 
elegan cc. The compasston that is Tara’s 
principal virtue is w^ell express ed by 
her conrcmplati VC countenance wi th 
its particularly sw'eCl expressioti and 
by the gesture afher righ t hand. 
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Bihar, Kj.irktharar>'k 
IQth ceniury^ 

Bronzr" with dark patina 
h! 111. (i4.ocrn.} 


That ihlf mediEadnj; figure teprcseriTS 
^ Buddha qr a T atiia^acii h nqi tn 
doubt. Howe\Tr* whether i t k an 
lEYiBgrorthe Buddha Sjkyainijiiiqrof 
KLatiuaiiiitilibiivaT A inrrober of the 
Vajni>'ai3a peotad, U more difficult to 



deterrmitr, The varadirmiidrd fortried by 
the ri ffb t hfljid h camnioti to both^ but 
if the object held by the hand k a jewel, 
then she%uremust Tcpmcui 
RainasiiiDbha%^a ["thrjrwel-bam'^^J^ 
If, howc^Tr^ the urec behind hk head is 
B pipal, then [hr h^re can be 
iden tided ns the Buddha S^yamum. 

1i muxL be stressed I hough that the 
leaves do not look like thmeDPa 
and tliB t usually when ^kyamuni is 
portrayed briaw diu trer^ Jiis right 
handforim the AAwMtj/iiu-fBKradrd.TliuSr 
the figurr 11 probably mrant todcpki 


EBtn Hsaifibhava i The flami ng n imbua 
k surmouEited by a parasq] with 
fluttering festoons. 

Kurkdiar is a ^illagr only aeven- 
lern mil IS from Gaya, where tbr 
BuddJuiauainEtdenlightenmfriL In 
]g2Qa chance excavailon for the 
foundations of a new buildijig (htTC 
brough t to light a hoard of 23^ 
brnnw?., which are nim-m the Fatim 
A tmcuiEL Apparently there was oncer 
an important niuiiaiiery'at Kurkihar, 
which wasprobablydM iri:?^'ed by the 
hLusitmisaiDetimf in the twelfth 


ccntury% when the bronzes were no 
doub t hidden xincterground by the 
monkj. Although rclaied to the 
bronzes created Lii the neigliboriiig, 
and better-known, monnstic estab¬ 
lishment of ^ialimdu. KiirkihaT 
bronzes have peculiarities that clearly 
distinguish them from ihcseof the 
l^ahmdasehoolH This bronze 
Tathagata is a fiiir e^cimptc of the 
Kurkihar style and may have been 
taknii hy B pil gri m to "Fi bet- The 
Buddhist cretd 15 imscrihed on the 
plate underneath the images 
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55- Tbc God SivH-Kalarama. ( 
Bihiir. KurkHuir^tyli: 
lotb cpnlury 
PiTLis wi I h sihtvr i niay 
biyJiriH (ig.atimO 


A iwrtvrr-arTTn:d malrdriry, bis bf^ad 

shcillrn^ by asc:v<ni-4T:oiidfd serpsnt^ 
slaticb In xtimapiida r>n in 1t>[us. Acmtii- 
panyitig htfn on two sm^iifcr loTiitfcs arr 
I wp nmk at tciida ii ii who arn tid ra ibiT 
pr^c anou-sly wiih onr foot hrhind the 
other, ;V11 ill ret- laguresafe jrajiiiid by 


an idctiti hration^ for U i* unquestion¬ 
ably a mark urSiva* Moreover* the 
sun and the umoOh ^ntelopTr and 
ibr. JiAEr//£>4Ajgti-like object arr qi her 
attiibuteiorSiva. Th-crefinite, Lhla Ia 
eilhcra Utiir-known ewriltrifpre- 
scntuticvn of Balaraina or a synemic 
icufi combinJtig the fanm of Bnlurlina 
and Siva. 

Sty1£itical1y the bronze is cli»dy 
rdaled to a cofiventionaJ fialar^ia 
irnagr from Kuf kihar thal i% datable 
m the Hindi crittary (secPal^ **t7i*iP 
Kxiiih), HkednliLatory insciipticm rm 
the pcdettal is too faJm to be legible. 


an Gvai au'n:^ile decorated wit h flames 
ajid pearl moills. Thcdcily w'carsa 
nrnw a embellish ird with a lion\ head* 
various omansents, tbesaixisJ cord^ 
and a long gurland. His forehead 
Tjceinis Jo be Tniirkcd. ws ih A X hind cyr, 
alJ three eyes being inlaid w'ith wiver, 
Alt hw rmfalciiis cannot be easily 
recoRniied, bin the rout h 5hfll+ ihc 
udarand tiinar symbols^ and the lotua 
arc clearly Jiseernible. Othemserm to 
include a mace, a plowshare, a 
khaffmi^ga, and an animal that may be 
an antelnpCi IVnof his hantla grasp 
I wo objects rcTKciitbling lotus buds that 


emerge from dit headiorbis empty- 
haiftdcd attenidaiiis. 

At hrsi glance hi ts templing to 
idcniify shls hgure as B^tinjaina, the 
feK ter brihthcrof Krislioa, w ho is also 
worshiped as one of the av^atars of 
VTshnu-Thc malic hood^ the mneb 
shelb the lotus, thegarland+arwJ the 
lion emwti would certainly Idctttify the 
figure as partly \'atstmava. And iftW'O 
of ihr attiibulo arc indeed thr plow¬ 
share and the niacr, Rolarlmaw-tnild 
ben lugiralchniee. tiuwncr, the 
preKenceurtlie third eye un the rare- 
head would be iiieoiisuteut with iueh 
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56. Daiicmg 

B^^ngaJ 

IDth-t I th ttuLLUy 

Bt^ck basalt 
h;37i in. (95.acm0 

Ganeia, ihc dcpb-Bnt-Iieadrd msti nf 
Siva and Pirv atJ fsee no+ ;J9l + is 
reprcscjaEcd here diuicLig like hia 
father (jseeno. 77). ThrccofMa eight 
arms are hrokctit but his surviving 
bands bald a battlc-ast a rosar>'p ^ 
flnwervi'idi leaves^ a snake, find a bowl 
ofiweeta ivhichhci^ eaitng. The tsvn 
raised handa probably formed 
gestures of tbc ctauec* Two musitiaiii 
pla‘\'ing drums and rymbals provide 
the necessary rhythm, while artt[ looks 
up at hiftmasler in adnuratioD. The 
donor of the sculpture kneels in front 
of the aninial and holds up a garland aa 
an olTcrmg. 

Images ofdauciiigGaneia bc- 
camL- popular in Bengal diuruig the 
Pala period _ VVliai li rcmaTkablt in 
these sculp turcs ia hmv deftly the 
sculp tor has dcplc ted such a bulky 
hgure asa nimbk-footeddtuirEr. 
Despite bisekphantine form, Gancia 
dances gracefully and effortlessly, 
springing up “^li ghtly from the earth 
that trembles at thesiatnping of his 
feet. *(1 ngal Is, p, 6g) * 













































57 p ^ Lotus Mandala 
BcngoJ 
mil century 
Brau 1^‘ilJi painL 
h.: laiin* (3Jv7cni.) 

This clahumtesaiipturtf^ made in 
icvrral parts and skillfully juini^ 
rtpresm it a matidala in iLc fbriD of a 
I otua. At the coTinr of the loins stiuid 
the cmhtaciri?| figures ofHeiajra, one 
orthemoat iinpOTtaiii Vairayana 
Bud d hist gods^ and hts cunsort^ 
Nairatniya. Eight gocidesacs, knowa 
as Dakinls^ dance around thcni+ *tach 
agauuLin pelal oPthe lotm (one, hm- 
eveTj is Eolssiing). Wef are told in the 
texts thai He\'ajra b' 'Joy Ltmalr" * and 
inastate of bliss; with iheir wngs die 
goddrasesurgehim to aw-aJccn- 

'rhe ouDidr of each lotus petal is 
cnibeLLlshcd with iwo tiers nCTcUeis. 

On the lower regislcr of each petal an 
idenllca] seme appears with a snake^ 
a stupa, a fire^ a trec^ and two figures* 
one of whom is dancing. Each scene 
probably Tcpreienii a cemetery^ 
eight ofwkich usually surround a 
mandala^The upper tier^ each show 
two figures, cither seated or dAnclng ■ 
these may represent some of the 
Mabi^lddhas, or ^'pierTccied beings,*' 
a few of w horn wt 4 x hkiorical figure^ 
who played a prommcntrolcin 
spreading the cuJt orHevajra and 
other exotic cults nflaier Buddhism. 
The loEus b supported by a stem rmin 
whicH styILced rbizoinrs^, equally well 
Eiiishedal the frant and hack, branch 
out OQ cUherside^ Four Talhagalas 
and two bodhisaiL^-at^ each within a 
sbriTiei arc depicted on bfjth sides of 
thcaiem. The cxccutiiiaof ilicsc 
figures, AS Well as of the scenes on the 
petal cateriur, tinot as refined as that 
nfthepriiictpal figures or the rhi- 
zjQUies. Nonetheless, this IpmsmandaLi 
is a techiural tour dr force and is per¬ 
haps the mm\ claburalc of ah knowTt 
examples. 
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58. The God Vi-ahny 
Bcfigsl 

I iijictnrur>' 

Brass 

h: (3t3.gcHiO 

This bronze k a typical Bengali Mshnu 
iiuaftofthc iyfh? ihai apparently came 
into \xtgni^ during the late Pala pmod 
(loih-l I ill centunr') and has tcmaiTicd 
popular vn I h Xaishnavas r\'nr since. 
The shrine lias a n elabarate pedestal of 
the type known asand a 
taH atueolej fringed with prominent 
dame motift and end i ng m a pointed 
arrh th at iivas probably once sur- 
raounicd by a parasoh V'ishnuis> of 
course, the Ean^t dgurcand stands in 
the middle, rigidly upright. He holds 
hk art ributni the mace and the wheel 
in hii upper hands and the lotus seed 
and the conch shell, now missings in his 
lower hands. Flanking him are hk two 
consorts Sri^Lakshmi and Sarsuivatt. 
The former, the goddess ofsvealth, 
bpidsa fiywhiskand alciim; tlie latter, 
the goddess of wisdom and mudt:, 
plays the vina. That the donor of this 
i mage was a woman is indicated by the 
worshiping figure on the ped cstah 

For comparable see R. C. 

Maj umriar, ctL, Histciy u/Bengatt 
Dacca. 1963* I. pk. lxxi+ p. 172 i 
LxXiti, p, 17ti; Lxxrv, p. 177* 






















5$. The Bddkisatrw .fii Mahmya 
Bengal 

I atli century 

SiU^cT, iiibid wtK^tmiprccious 
stones, copper, and gold; gili-broTKc 
}oiu$ 

h; lafin* (3^2.4cmi.) 

The future Bnddha^Maitrey a, ^repre¬ 
sented here as a hodhisatt^-a. Although 
his hair is ajrangrd in an fldccdc's 

chignon, he issimiptuptisly oraamcn- 
led. A liny stupa is lodged in his malted 
hair+ and a^terpoi ia attached to the 
lotus’v^'hMe sinuous stem he holds in his. 
left hand. His right hand forms the 

The exposedthe 
'bottotnofthc lotus base mdiL-fltes. that 
It must onee have been mserted into a 
pedestal, as the X'ishnn bronze was 
(no. 56)+ 

Silver sctdprurcs of this size are 
exlTemely rare and few Bengal metal 
images are so ricJily inlaid with both 
meial and sinne. To my hnowledgc 
none reveals so engagingly busy asur- 
face. The chasing of the exuberant 
omamenn and the inlay work are 
cacctulcdwitb ajeweier^'s fincw+llie 
gill-bronze loLLu on vt’hkh the figure 
stands is c urious and may be a later 
repLacrmmt-That the sculpture 
found its way inio Tibet is eiddent 
from the traces ofcnld gold arourid the 
face and from the blue pai nt on the 
hair, for the Tibetans froquendy 
applied such paint in their Bgiirrs. 














6o. 

Orissa 

I ith century" 

Chopper 

(i24^T £tu-} 


Siiicla^iva is thcsupnouc furm ofSivat 
rqwrvni ing iHc quluLtssrncr of thti 
tiilirir pbilib£>phY ^ Suttdha-Saiva 

school i>f Sivainin- Wr really ii fmoleBi 
but situtrihrarditiiiry mortal cxPuJtJ 
rioti^juily cotuprehrmi hia subtir^ 


JupiirLmjj^ SLTkd alhprTvadhignature, it 
Will jicrmaiy tocle^-iBca Uiiigjhlc 

form, Acrarditjg to tbe tcxti, 

Sad^iva can be n-prrsoned with live 
hracU orooe, but hr AELial have ten 
whidiabtiulddisplay; on the 
right* a spear, a tridmit^a 

I he Vfirmlsntvd^s^ ami thcdA/jijy^U££r^^ 
and cal the left, a blue lotus, a brttlC' 
ciruiu, asrtjibe, a rnSary, and a titrus 
fruit. 'ITie preseii t fi pirc flli tills 
deM-Tiptioit ill cvery^detail. His image 
isframcd by a tall autenlr. cro^'ned 
by a krtifimuk^ia andfrillged with thc 


flaTTiriniitlf, rrpresrutliig hisefTLil- 
gimce. A tiny but retnariably natural- 
istk reprcsmtalinn of the bull b 
al tached |0 the fmn t of the f jedrsLii, 
Metal hnagt^ of Sadasi va are 
rarepnoiigh, but rarer still Is ihb 
Ori^taiii eltample, .MthunltL Clrbsa es 
known to have ptoducc'd stone sculp¬ 
tures with astDijishin^ profusiondurStig 
the mediet'aL period. lizW btisnxrs of 
the period have y cl come to light. 
Among the few known examples, ihis 
one is pariieuhirly haitdsorne anti fiiiEdy 
crarted. 


1S>0 


tir^fhnbracHng Couple (Mitbuna) 
Orissa^ Uhuvoxiesvar [ ?} 
tnh-istbceriiury 
Gniyoah brow n sebisi 
lif33ifu (03,8 cut. J 


L. 

















Thkwatlpturroncrniibellishcd tiic 
citcnud wall ttfa temple and hcncr i im 
niLiTcnv^ bradtctlike HbapKr. Such 
unabashed jn iVAtJcidi were amutig the 
tnoAt popular subjects wiXh. t.)iru«aa 
■cu^ptDr», General ly ihe 
&lihciu{(h not aJwa^'saa bold astliis. H 
regarded as an auspittouii symbol and 
for ntf an iiUrgral par i of the koai>« 
graphic profpatti of an liHJinn timuple,, 
whether Hindu, Buckihist.urjauia. 
Tlte man reprocnled hcrclmJia 
ihaved head and a beard, which his 


partner is playfully pullLng. He may 
rqjmciit SUV ascetic figure^ but bb 
imile leaves nadmahi as lohiscvidciH 
pleasure. /Mthough the legs seem 
somewhat stilTaiid columnorp tlic 
compos ition as a whole kiinbued with 
organic rhyiiuuj and the bodietareas 
pliant andsLuuDusas the lush plants 
below and abcn'c them. The right hand 
of the wonuin appears to clutch a 
branch, emphaiiring the close 
rebitionihip between wonnin and 
narurc. 
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63. A Sc«ne of Discourse 
OrusA 

13th ccntUTy 
Krddish bLick. bjisolt 
Ji: (ag.ccm.) 


A Vaiihjmvjiiaiiit+ disdiigtiished by 
his disproportionat ely larpc size, is 
sra-trd on n stool prt^ubbig to deva^ 
tecs. Heis repjr(!sentcd ina thrcc- 
q uancr \irw. fadiip m group ofsested 
und .sLarndltig Hgujcs^ who Li turm ate 
oriented [D\s^rd hiin. Thisairangc- 


juciu is an unusual dqsarruf c fram 
most sudi scenes where the parlid- 
paiiM face the viewer. Tliat the aaim Is 
cngsffrd in a dUenut^c h evident rrom 
Uie gesture ofhu right iuuid. Somt 
figures in the IhTJy audience in front of 
liimarc eugros&ed in the dlscotme ami 
appear lo carry' either manuscripts or 
uTiiltigiiiipleEiieiitii if they were 
tnkijiig notes. Others stand at the far 
md \vi th ofTefings ajnd Scfnn to engage 
itiooEiversatlon. Four figures approach 
the saint from the bach of the throne, 
carry'ing various ariii:1c^ Sueh as a 
^Oick^ a Qvtvhkk^ and po ls. Despite the 
hieratic aTrangemen t of the hgurcs 


in fpmmJ irg;iiters^ the rcliefh an 
Bniniaied depiction of a ihiTnp-^ seldom 
enroimlered m Indian sc ulpture. 

Such scenes from life appear to 
have been popularwith the Qrhsan 
BTtLsta in the thincfn tb ten tury and 
aeverai othem are now in the Nntiunal 
MuHCum, New Delhi 
jVatwml AIi^ww, no, 1 ,Nrw Dclhi^ 

1 qd^T pi- 31)* Fhc present relief is 
e:Kecuted in the same basic style as 
those in the National Museum and all 
the example^ may have belonged to 
the same mDriumcnt. At any rate, they 
certainly seem to be the worts ofa 
single aicJier or ihriily of sculptors. 






















6^- TlirDzie 
Orissa 

(a) i^Tbccrmir^' 

Patl^lE^ Ivtiry' 

h ^ 111 ill. (ag^B oil) 

(b) i7tbcctiliiry 
Tviyrj' 

h; 15* III. (39,3cm.} 

UTW>'iia5 hrcii a favonlcsculpturaJ 
mcdLiim iti Indta since very earl y txmei 
and has been iised for both secular and 
religious purposes- Tlijt*nes of both 
rulers nud deities were often made from 
ivor^-. Orissa has bad a loi Lg-standing 
tradition of ivory carving and con¬ 
tinues even today to produce liaely 
carved dccoraiive objee is. Tht^ two 
Ticbly carved legs prohabty belonged 
to royal rather iJaan divint thrones 
since both arc adPTned ivitb straJes of 
bunting:, Indeed, him ling scenes pix- 
dornlriaie in rm»l 1% ory thmne legs 
that have so far come id light . Usually 
animiilmolds, auchas the horse in ihe 
cBjIicT example (a) and the rombined 
^ejm'fmhu (*‘ciephiuit-rion") in the 
laitT (h), ocrupy much of the 
compofiitiotiT fciLtowing ihr natural 
shape of die tmk. 

In the earlier leg a turbancd and 
arme™! rider aticmptsto control bis 
spirited horse as several smaller 
hui tiers crovv'd two lionesses who are so 
inlrrtwlned that they appear to be 
locked in comba l. A couple of deer 
waicb the scene fTom rcufk caves^ as do 
twtK fallen humefs. Inierestioglyj the 
forehead of the nob) c nd rr is marked 
with the see larlan jdgn of a Vahhnava. 
Tw-o st>'lhced ban heads are carved on 
eiihex side at the top, and the bot loin b 
carved into a lotus. In the second Irg 
the body of the cutnpuiite animiil ts 
mnatly tbntora lioiip with anaddi- 
tioiml elephant head raxvrd in the 
front (nol vTsiblein tbii vdew). Below 
ibe kiiiid pans of the lion h a dtiy 
figure of a female attcEidsint holdings 
wine Jug w'ilh her rigbl hand* Qn the 
reverse two hurBemen altack a boar 
below astyliEcd Aowmng tree in 
w hich lit twopaiTots. The carving of 
bnl h legs is particularly dcUr-ale, and 
the two di Iferent dcsigm reveal the 
Orisfiancarv'ers" imagine lioti and 
lechtiica] skliL 
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64- The God Si™ 

South India, PantJyajistyle 
Stb-gthreitiury 
Beige granilr 
h:574 in. ([46,0 cm.) 

This impoimgsculpture represents» 
classic Image ly-peof Siva tn the South 
lEidian sculptural iradiiion. Generally 
refcirrcl to as ['*miiLsc 

ofilie relaxed posture** I (t he farm ti 
rmploytd with minor variatiuiiiS for all 
|.teacefijl images of tlie god. ^tormally 
when Siva h seated in this pc^ture his 
right leg is pmdantj aain thr 
SotnaRkaiida image (no, 60 ;, but some 
lesls, such as the i^tva-Kisrtitiogfljrai^ 
gi\'e instruedDns lor the lefi !qg to be 
pendant, a? it is here. With his swo 
uppfT bands Siva holds dte battlc-ax 
and ihcdecr j his iiormaJ left band 14 
placed qn his left thigh and the 
coftespondjngnght forma, somewhat 
tcntniivety+ Lhe gesture known as 
nrnhdkarj^mvdTii. H is. ascetic grandeur 
brcBecied hy die beautifully rendered 
crow (1 of matted locks and his facr has 
an imtisoaliy serene expressaon, 

cry likely this sculpture was 
once altacliMl to a rock-cut sanctuary 
like those abotuiding in the regiotis of 
raniiliiadu and Kerala that were 
within the I^andyan kingdom duruig 
the eighth nod ninth centuries. The 
5culipHirr is Tendered ill the same basi c 
styic ns the monumental fi gure of 
PSrvatl in the RockHrllcr collection 
(see LcTn 1970,1, fig. 11 itJid p. I* 

The Pandyas w ere a powerfit! 
dynasty that rivaled the Qholas but 
they are not as well known and the 
liisior>'of their sculpture has yet m be 
written. However, the few examples 
that have received recent aiLcnrion 
reflect a vigomus aryIc with a d iatincily 
lorai expression that distuiguishes 
them from Iwth PaiLivaaiid early 
CKola sEailptuia^ 
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65 i The God Vislmu 

(a) THiniliLidLi 
8th—gth cmiury 
Bronzt 

h: |i Ln. 

(b) Kcrfiliif?) 
gth rcriiiiry 

Hrptizt with green patina 

h: 7 t [ 

(a) Rcprcacnlcd i n Mi or 

pma^ aspect, VishniistandshcTeiii 
Strict syminrn-jr, as firm as a piilar. His 
Qiajcsty is iiruiJaiitied by bis disunc- 
dvecyliniirkal ctowti 
and by thcmistcin his Ipwcrleft hand. 
His upper riglit band^ now brnken, 
once bdd the wheel, in opposition to 
the caiuih sbeil displayed prniTilnen Ely 
by bis correspoitding left hand. His 
lower ri^hthand is disposed in a 
gesture Lhai SeouS to beckon the 
devotee. 

Scholars are stropj^ly divalrdln 
their opLniDEis about theproveiionceof 
bronzes in this style. Most arc agreed 
that the}'cannot be dated l ater than 
ihr- mnth century^ but the qucstinlt 
seems to bit whether they should be 
characterized as Fallava (scvmth- 
nin th century';i or as Cbola, the dynasty 
that succeifdffl the Pallavai in this 
region. CuriDUily, mostofthew 
bruuzea pcFTtray V'whnuand are tather 
diminLLlJvc insize^ Apparendy they 
were inirnded for domestic altars 
raibcT than for temples, as is also 
indicated by the weU-rnbbed faces, 
worn by the couslaut application of 
liniruents. 

(b) Qn a fully blown lotus, placed 
upon a pedestal decorated w:ith 
sbnplc moldings and pUmtecs. Vishnu 








kii4^[cd Hcwctu^a tall, 

c^iindrical CrOiMi siiid A dha Ul ihdi iii 
held at the waisi with a Msh sporiing a 
stTiipli :kirttiTfTukka clasp. The;Jeivtdfy jS 
SLOiplc.aa it is in [a}„ but here thcsacmed 
thread does Ilf it go qfVTer ^^ish.llll's right 
arm and he U also gtvm a gar kind that 
just ovcrhaiigs die let us. His upper 
right hand holtii the whrei, but the 
conch shell in the corn^ponding Icfl. 
hand is broken. Hii lower ri gh i hand 
grasps a lotu^, his lowei: left holds a 
mace. Hk right foot rests oo a cushiea 
placed on mi extended J>etal ufthc 
lotus. Tl^e back of the figure is Well 
finished and the hair fails in two rows 
of spiral curh on die shoulder. A 
j/ftf/rAjAra (*^nimbiis'^) with tagsrb is 
attached to the back of the crown. On 
either side of the base are i\to small 
armlike extensions where dir gud*s 
two cofksorii once sat. The uprights at 
the hack supported the aurcotr, w'bich 
k. now Tnissiiig. 

The two most unustiai fraturcs of 
this bronze arc the Iqtus in the right 
band and die borizoritaJ disposidon of 
the uiacr^ which is usually hdd 
upright. The lotus, of roLirse^ is one of 
Vishnu's mostdisdnetive attributes, 
hut it it rafely sern in hh hand in either 
Ghola Or the SO-Cnlled Fallava brEhTues. 
The semrrow^ face, as w^cll as th c slim, 
elongated tonio, distinguishes it fTom 
uthersqch early bionxesand brings to 
mind the Xallur Natardja (sccBtnrctt, 
19 ^ 5 - pl- ^ dieh is generally re- 
gardiHl a^ a work of the end of the ninth 
century^ Howei er^ the bronze is 
probably from Kerala. 

Published ^ {a; Indisih Kanil. no. gS^ 
pi-:i5- 
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a Goddess 
Tamilnadu 
(^3 lotb century 
Rrcinzc with dark patina 
h:s^i ifL (S 4 .a ein,^- 
Cb) j I tbccniujry 
Bronze with greenpaiina 
h;:;^9in. (73.6 cm.) 

(cj I 3 .ihcc 4 iirun' 

Bronze with green pa tina 

b: 31 i in. (80,7 cm.) 

TTicse three bmnzes feprcscn t a clasisie 
fi^re type that Chola artiiia uied with 
only niinoT ^^neiAtions far the roiuorts 
of several goda. Generally^ hciweecrt 
they can be said to portray Siva^'svi'ife 
Pur%fltl, although thrrarJiestli^Tc 
ifa! WAS idmtihcd ai Bhu-de\t. one of 
\'lshnu^s consorts,, an an earlier 
publication I see below). This ujider'- 
scorcc the difliculty in identil^-iiigsnrh 
figures w hen thc>' are separated from 
their nmle parincra. In aJl three 
examples the goddess stands gtaeefuUy 
PEL zk lotus, her kgs draped with a 
clinging garment and her inrso biire. 
Each hns her bead crowiiedp the 
erpwus v'ajying in shape and design^ 
The left hand ejctends aJong the left 
thigh In and the right hand 

holds a lotus flawrroT bud^ which is 
missing in two of the bratma. 

Each bronze if 3 superb cample 
of its period and admirably display's 
the stylistic pmiliarilicsoritsagc. The 
earLest hgtirc {&) is characterized by 
gTeaiCTsiTOplIrity in ornamentation, 
the naturalLslte shape of the breasts, 
the fluent outline of tiie slim body, 
and the gentle srnsuoasness of the 
modeling. By the eleventh century- 
(b) a number of changes have 
occurred, most notably in the broader 
$hape of the face^ the si igliU y heavier 
proporiiDos^ the higher waistline^ 
the more roluTicI briyasi^, and the 
^imtfwhal richer jewelry V Uy the 
thirteciitil century (c) the soft pliancy' 
ofthc mass^still apparent in the 
eleventh ceiiuiry, has given W'ay id a 
more mannered elegance, 'file breasts 
have grown inmbiliincc but are not 
as sha| 9 e|y, the hip b thrust om 
furiher, bm with Icufrace^ iheiLOic 
has become more promitien E a: id the 
frat urea more sharply defined, the 
folds nf the belly are clearly markini, 
and the opulent form is rurthET 
cuibclllihed wilh a rich array of 
jewelry. 

I\ibliihed: (a) 

iA ritnu^ New York* i g 70^ 

tl, pp.44-45, no. I T, 
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67- Si vft AS the Lard af Mu SIC 
Tumilmidii 
Ca*iOOO 
Dfirk brcnzr 
h: aatiii- (5^.5 cm,5 

Siva la regarded m thcGTigiiiAl tificher 
of both cUnteand mti5ic.J u5t» si 
Ep«blfQ™\vMconM>*ii iQ represeni 
him AS the Lord of the Danrc, sa a 
particular type wai iiivcriiifd to 
ponray him aa the Lord ofMiisic, In 
icocLOgraphlo tcrTiiiiioloE>% ihi^ image 
type is. known as 

trieaiiiiig “the imiagcof 
grate bearing the vina/’ 

Thb unustialiy boyish Siva 
Strikes a graceful posture aa he stands 
on a lotus base, RkhJyomamenicd, 
be wears a shorty pTiiiicd dhoti and a 
taih elegant chignon- The creseent 
mqoEi and a serpent adorn hh hair and 
the third eye is etizlicd on hij ibttheacL 
^rhe dhoti is held together by a sash 
vdth a richly detailed clasp showing 
thcLi^/EoraHa mo tiL The upper right 
hand holds the battle-ax; the dB 3 :r, 
oner held by the carrespofiding left 
hand^ is hq^v Diissing. The two 
principal hands onipc held the vina, 
which may have been sepajaiely 
attachetL The bro-nze a superbly 
modeted botb Irontand rcar^ 

Pkiblisbed: 1 £>3i 

pi. 38* 


*15 







Somaskojada^ 

TamiJEiiidii 
Ca. looo 
Copper 
h;3t|iOr 

I El liiii fiLniiJy group, wtscc Siv^a awi 

Uma (or seated wlib tkeir 

son Skaiida, or KumiTa^stajiding 
between ihcni- The peilaial sup¬ 
porting the ligurcs indecDratcd with 
simple oioldifigs aiidpilasL-era; the 
separateor aureole, diat wss 
pure atinchod to the back h n ow 
misai ng. The four rin^ a L the sides 
were Used 10 anclior thesciJpturc to 
the w alL This Linage type is pecoJIar 
to South Iticlia and was vrr>'popular 
with die artiaiiof the Choia period. 
This pai'TJCular example bone of ihc 
fioi'St bran7-e represen LatioilkS oflhc 
subject. 

Although both artpoTiTaycd 
frontallyTUma'-'iii the slightly tiiorr 
related Figure, pu!»kh!y because oFtbe 
d iitpoai rion orher right leg. 1L ts. 
noteworthy that In such images 
Umn'^a left leg generally dangles and 
her right leg is folded, but here the 
revere is tnir. 'llie smeiodi, supple 
Ex>dies of both deities are adonsed with 
reslraitird elegance and their faces are 
mdiant w'ith extraordinary'serenity, 
Siva's iipiier hands hold the battloax 
and the deer^ the lartcr symbolizing 
his Eritiiimte as^ociaiiiDn with animals. 
His lower right hand forms the 
iibhi^rimudrd and in the pc Jtti of his left 
tiiiiid tests a fruit like object which niay 
bea ciims fruit syni bo ILriiig his crearivc 
aspect. Uma holds a water lUy in her 
right Hand^ a Symbol oFgrace and 
bea II t)% Skanda stands gracebdly, 
sLghdy behuidliis parents, naked 
except for his ornaments- Uke hia 
mother he holds a llowerp thisiimc a 
lot us bud, in his right hand. 

Publishctl: no, loa, 

pi, 3p; Murusierbcrg, if>70, pp. 132-33, 
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Cq. anil iTval] 

Tamnnadup Tanjorr district 
1 i th cmtitry 

Copper with green paiiim 
h: J4in. (35.5 cm) 

Siva and Psrvati iHand grBcrridlyon a 
btu:£ placed upoii n pedmLaL One of 
Siva’s left umia crrclrcles herwhileher 
right hatiid fondly touebs bis sbonlder 

at I he bark. faTTn baLsically 

thefiaiTicasthal cneotiiitcrcd in 
Soniaskanda images (see no. 6 B)t and 
while bis divinity k emphasized by bis 
add itinnaJ anruL. parv'ad^ as 
iisua!^ is essentially human. Siva^s 
nirnbus h rnksing as jU Parv^atr^ 
eiiiblejn^ w hich may have been a 
mirmr pn-a lotus, 

Snell images of the loi'ing couple 
standing vdih thrir arms amund each 
other are krmwti as pTudmlMiii^ fiisT 
The intimaej^ between 
the two jj enn vey^rd iiu L only by subtle 
gestures, but also by die total 
compoiition. Even though Si vn*a arm 
does not touch Parvad^ it seems to 
envelop her with tendemesj. llir 
bodies of both are elegantly irtodeled 
and a rhythmic sense of movement 
flow's grully fTOTn one to the other, 
t^mpare this sculpture with the ^iorth 
Indian rcprescutaiioo of the same 

themr (no. 39 )- 
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7Dfe Th^ Gad Rafiut 
TamiliLidu 
j 1 th Miury 
Brorizr 

h:3i j IrL [Skocjil] 

Rama, [he liefo orthe Hlxjducpic 

waia king □fAyp<lh>'nind 
u rci|nf d^d as an ideal ruler and a 
paragan of virtue. Whe [her or oni he 
wasa hlsiontal iigure, hcsccapcurcd 
the Hindu imftsinanpn ihat In Lbe 
caiiiseornine be came lo be regarded 
as one of the incarrmtlqiis plA'ishnu^ 
Hek^ thereToire, stidt v^orshiped as a 
god all over India, andsermrorbis 
Hncai hrOEL^eiinagej^ were created by 
ujiknoi^'n Chnla art isp, 

Alihoiigh ^poLheodzErd^ R^nia is 
never given ihr imdllpkarms ofa god. 
Rather, he appears as an ideal hutniLiE 
figure siandijig graeefuliy^ his majest)’ 
inEijeai^edby bis elegant cmwrii, as in 
Lhis impressive realizaLlon, His raised 
left arm once held a bow and his right 
handait arrow, ihereby emphasising 
hh martial nature, for in 
he is bo tha righteous Icing axiil a hefoTc 
warrior. Thifi bronze b superbly 
modeled, the round, firm flesh 
cDi] mined by an unLline of irxtrHuidi- 
imry fiuldity. 
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7li HaoumiBJi 

Tamiliiadii 

I rihccntut^^ 

Broiur 

1^4.5 cm.) 

Asptcirtoflar^ge monkeys with black 
laces kntkivTL i n ^ hiiniimiliL 

According to die epic Ranm 

wa$liv-ktg as aii exjle in a foresj. with 
his brother and hu wfe, Situ, wium 
she-was abducted by Rdvaita^ the 
king of I^ahka, In his efTons to rescue 
his wiftj Riirtia waa aided by the 
monkey’s^ one uf wlitim, called 
Hanimian, became hwspcrialder^'otcc 
and was laLcr deilled atid ceuemted 
by the V^aishna%^as, Thui he Li almCHL 
always represeu ted wilh Rama^ j ust as 
Garia^u with Vishnu and Nandi is 
widi Si%:m 

This brofizc figure nfMamim.^lii is 
the luicsc known example among 
Chola reprrsmtaiJons. Except for the 
liiee and the tail r hr isessenlially a 
hitman figure and ^iTrii1nr to that 0(f his 
master ( no. 70] t He too stands 
gracefully on a lotus, wx-ats a diioti, 
and is elegantly erowTiedand 
omamf ntedk JJke RjaLma^ he u even 
provided w'tth thraacred rord worn 
only b>^ brahmans and ^ the 

two highest castes. Thi? image must 
originally have farmed part of a groupn 
aUl iuughitoL the same group to which 
the Rama belonged. 'Jlie slight 
fufward lilt of the body Indicates his 
subscrvicrice, w'bilc the remarkably 
expressive and elegant gestures oRiu 
hands suggest that hr was engaged id 
animated con versa don, presuniabty 
w'lth hts master. 




















































^3, 'The Gad Vishnu 
'r^mitnadij 
t ttii tctilury 
Dark bronze 
h ! 251 in. [64.. 7 cm.) 

Tiliihandsoiiic bnofizc k a fine 
example of a typical Chola Vishnu and 
was pjnobably ante flanked by iwo 
tjiher iLgurcs represen ling his two 
wiv'cs. A cursory t-ioiiiparison with the 
two earlier bronzes (no. 653 will make 
it apparent ihaL whlJe ihe Style has 
chajLged conaidcrably, the ictirio- 
graphy has iiQL More often than not, 
in the alleged Pallava brnnzea (set 
no. §3)1 Vishnu^s lower right hand 
forms the somewhat 

tentatively I and the sacred thread 
goes over the right arm - In tspicaily 
Cbola V^ishnu ima^nL such as this 
dauiiplc, the lower right hand 
Invariably Is in d^hayamutlrd and the 
sacred thread remains attached to the 
body. Among other dilTcrtmtes^ the 
tnmvn in a Chula bronze is slighily 
more lapcrcdp tbeomamenta are more 
richly desagnetL die dhotl is treated 
quite difTerently and isalwa^^ held 
together h>' the kJFfhTnidAn clasp, 
a feaiure never present in the earlier 
group of bronzes. 

Pubhslied:iai/ueAr A"»»ufp no. 106. 
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73h a Sp-K^ D«vdim 

IpmiLiAHiJ^ Madurai duirii:! 

I itht-^cHtur)' 

Dart brouKc 
h.:^S'iEiL {57. a r.m.) 

'ITic cult ofspjiits 15 05 sir&ngill Hindu* 
isiin asit li ill Roman Caitwlid^oru 
Bron7C lma^«qrsaiiiu and CKtra" 
ordinary- dt\^otrcs arc cs^cniioi paru 
of irxnple ic:aiio|^^pby, particularly 

iftSoutli Tndlfl ^vhcrr SaivB saiEiLi 

are knou^n m Jr f andVsushimva 

liitfre is iiofortTuii 
ctttiAtifiy ofcBnoHiaatitm in India, 
but cincca deHi-otetor leachcr becomes 
vi'ell kllCj^‘11 for hLs spiritual qualitifS, 
tic bc^m lobc worabi]jrd b>'bis 
falltnvcrs. even wliilc plive. llie 
traditianlsan ancient on e and tsvoof 
themoAt cclcbraied orsuch teachers 
ore+ ofeemrse, the Buddha Sakyamujii 
and the TlrtiuiiiLkHra Mahavtra. 

Some: of F hese Saints arc easily retug- 

^ ni^ahle, buL others jure nu E, as is tbe 

I case with thfe ligurr^ 

^tandlitg gracefully on n In tm, 

' the laini joitiR hU hands infratil of ht§ 

cheat iiiifn^/rTtarffdr ,A*in images of 
Siva, his hair Is arranged 111 a tall 

! ^ chignou^ bidicadn^ liis asertir naturr, 

niid yrl he is quite rlahora tcly adorned 

I wi ih varimjs ornamentja, Ralhrr 

unusual U die spread oThk sash in 

' front of the dhob. If there were a 

battloax in the cf< 3 ok of his left arm., 
the figure rould br idcnii^ed 05 
Clhaiidikefivara^ but bb iziattod hair 

^ does iiidlca tc that he is a Sai^-a rather 

I than a Vaishnitva saint or d cvotcrc. 

I Although a product of the Chula 

tradiuoti^ thebctiiiac difFeTssomnshat 
III general style as ^vell as in demik of 

, garments and ontiuncnls from 

conlcmporarv' Chola wwks created 
arotind Tanjore. It is possible dini i he 
bromt' h from Madurai^which ivas 
the ropital of die Pandyan kingdom 
and must also have been a center uf 
artistic acilv'ily. 

I Published: Ituihchi Kumlf no. 1 1 3, 
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74- and Krishna 

Tamilnadu 

j I tb-istb cmtwy 
Copprr 

h; 1^1 111. [33-3 m) 

Rrpr^^ri'ktation^tirtile Infant Krulitia 
and his fsjsicr mother Yaiodi are quite 
rarein CholaflTt,and apart from this 
outitandirigexaiiipie, only two or three 
other bronzes arr known. Not only ii 
Ehis bronze much larger than the 
atberSr hut it Is unsurpassed for its 
restrained cltsanccand tender cxprcS' 
sifan. WitliTemarkablt perception a,nd 
candor, the sculptor hassbovin ihe 
inraiit playing with one of Mi inother'‘s 
iiipplci while he sucks ihe other. S^ueb 
a seWu VC inicrprer^iion of ihe inti' 
macy bcTW'cctta nursLog nioiher and 
her baby Is altogether uiiusuhI foe 
Ikhuth Indian sculpture- With the 
utmost ertmomyand subtlety in piodel- 
ing^ the u^uiptor has givefi ua a renaark' 
ably naturalUtic and animated 
rrpresKitatiorL Valoda was the wife 
of a cowherd and U appropriaiidy 
portrayed ai a robust ytiurig (sc-asaiit. 
Her airiammlsaiTuniQ9tciitaiiou3+ her 
hair is ga rhrrrci at ike back in a simple 
thouidi elegant btin* and her left tiosiril 
is ptrtrt ided wiih a tiny hole to which a 
separate nose dng was. once attached. 
Few guperfluoui dciaik are allowed 10 
detract from our cnjoyrneril of the p urc 
foriTi^ and the essential humimism of 
the theme makes thewtirk uni^'^ersaJly 
appeal bas¬ 
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^3' The Qod 
Tattilirkadu 
i-adicentur)' 

Bronze wtli traces of RTren fiatiiia 
h:55i in. {64.0 cm.) 

CnivCTsally vcrrcratcH in India, 

Ganc 4 a brnri’nlciit god wh^ 

rtmovri citMtarles and brslmwi iuccf*^ 
en ali cn-deavon. In HlmliiinyTbplog^'* 
he is thr nidrr 5on pf Snu mul d 
and k said to have been bom from the 
dirt on bx 3 y ’ivliiJe ahf was 

Hiking a ba Lh* ^flicre are nmny aifier 
stories about his orij^in. however^ and 
whal dors seem elea r is that in alJ 
pTobability he ^^-as a tribal god asaiml- 
iated into the Hindu pantheon aroiind 
tKebeginnin^f of the Chris tian era* Hu 
elephant head is possibty a SLmnvai 
troin hktotemLfitlcpast. 

His shorty plump legs are those of 
a healthy cKild ajid hk belly is bloated 
with thc4W«!ctshr loves to eat. Indeed, 
hi*left hand hoick a sweet thatkabout 
to disappear into bis trunk. He stands 
in frifrA»^tjoo a lotus placed upon a 
pedestal etched wi th beantirul doral 
designs, 1 iLi dhoti k so short tliat it k 
h.-LfdlV visible and Hi* hair k arranged 
hiED a tal l chignon as hisfatherk 
usually k {see n os, I37»ti8). His second 
] eft hand holds a lasso and hk tw'O right 
hands c^try a bartlc^ax aial one oflils 
own lusks^ Use lust probably douhlrt 
as a enmucopiaf for Gaiii? 4 a ii ai^ the 
god of abundance. 

When firs t published (ace brlrw)^ 

dik njperbbfnictewaadated to the 

fmirtecuth centurj^ which aeecm much 
too late. Both Its diesubrlrty □fiis 
iiaturaliat ir modeling and the finesse 
of its details, die bronze is an rxcellciit 
cmlnple of ChoSa craTtsmanship oft he 
t%vclfth century. 

Published: Imfucht Kmt.rty 1 14 » 
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76. Siva as the Supreme Teacher 
Tamilriadii. Taujorc region 
faj laihcrntuTv 
Buff granite 
h;iyBin.(i47.3CfTi,) 
ib) i3[Ji century 

Copper with iractsorgncFTi pa tina 
b;7in, (ly.Sem.) 


This imagt l ype^ gencraj ty rnshTinedl 
on iJ^e MjuthfTTi wall of si typical Snu th 
Indtani temple^ 11 known as 

The wurdji^fliT^ mrans 
iv isdoui^' nr ^'kn wledge’^ and 
^iakshi^a meatu "grace/' Wc are told 
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ill the Dakshi^fmrti Upairhktiti lliHT 
Linly thro^ifh Stva’a iitfEnkc WHclcmi 
and yrarc caTi one sttaip supreme 
knowEedj^of ihe RelT [ainui-L'iiija) and 
bf! riMccmed from the bond age of the 
phenumenril worlds "Fhaiiin rnEire 
text Is de^'Oted tn ihk coiiLepE iiidlcaies 
its importance hi Sai^'a thought and 
art, partiruiarlyin South [ndia^ 

(a) liianL'ieni India the forint 
W'as cnnsidtrcd the most approt^Lale 
place for gaining insight into the 
mcanitigcircxisirnren In Eiiissimlpiiire 
ibr artist hav indic^nied dielLtcaJe by 
the banyan iTctj inhabited h/y squirrels 
and birds, and thr rorliy base ivherr 
deer and tigeM jicacerully ctiextaL Slv^a 


si Is on the backoriihfav^ite bull, 
Nandip whose tongue adoringly licks 
his master^s focm llie gfpd'sright leg 
crusheg a dwarf w ho symbolizes 
Ignoniiiceand whoplnpwlih a makr. 
Si,v,=a al^ h olds a snake in one oPhis 
right haiitlsjWhdeyctanotberuiflke, 
tdojig with a emernt ntocjn, embel¬ 
lishes his elaborate liHUtlo cf ma 11 ed 
ItrtikA. Hu secotkd right hand, whcti 
undamaged, must have forroed the 

JnfJrvimiiitrA^ US we Ace 111 die bronze [b). 

llie two left hands hold a mnnuscrip t 
and a flaming tovch, both symbolizing 
knowledge^ Even diOugh Siva is an 
aAceiic, the sculptor has lavishly 
adorned him w i th vartons kinds of 


oniamcnts. His matted hair, also 
enrirhed with jrw’elry, rmpImAlart Ids 
ascetic nattire^ as do die water[Mt and 
the band suspended ffE>m the tree (the 
use of tile band ii dEoiioJisU~aied Jtl the 
hroLUEe fb]}. 

; b In some w a^'s this dim! n a l ivr 
ri^esciiration, intended opice for a 
domes Me aJ tar. is e vcti mof c el aboTal c 
than the Stone sculpture, Fonirirnag^’Mi 
of ascetics ore arlded onthereCELingidar 
hose arid the bfihiize tS ubo riilis^hcd: at 
the back. Itkdccd, one mustttudy tFie 
ba ck to clearly apprHiroil the form of 
the t ree. whi rh t a skinfutly i ti tL-gruied 
widi the mulled locks to form n sin gle 
appendage tho t also Bijr\ es aA a nimbuiiv 


Siva seems lo lie d llitig directly on O 
mound incised with astyltzrd rock 
di^igri. The dwnrf beneath his foot 
looks niori^ liken cJiild playing we dm 
toy luakc than a jMrraouiftcaElon r^f 
fcgnorancr, SivaV upperdghE hand 
htae iuilds a imar^^ i tisi call of rt siuikc 
as td his lower JeTl armresuoit hiAkner, 
the Stand extentled grili:eruily+ The two 
aiceiics in front are beard cd ain I pot- 
bellied+ while llie two at the buck are 
^■oungand handsome: all cxi;tr|]rt one 
Acrtiis i o ca rr>' a ri lai iiiscript i ii hiit 1 eft 
iiaiuL Tiicre are minordlffrTenrm in 
ihEor {xisLiires and geslm t'S^^ but their 
rightliaiidsaU display cither the 
or the a(}hiff’ffmudFa^ 
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77- Nat^raj^ of the Dance, I 

'fajuJltu.dLJ4 Tjinjorrdian-frt 
E [jthcciilury 

Copper 

hi E3f [m .2 crn.) 

Framed b>' a darning ante ole symbnl' 
Izingcillicr Eiatureor thc human heart 
bumini^ with deiiie, Siva diLUces with 
his right foot rcatln^on a dwarf and hll 
]eftf[ioi tbrou'is across hlg body. The 
hapless dwarf. playiiiEf with a serpentp 
symbohits i^noraoce, which Siva 
removes with hh wLtdoin. Two oiher 
cherubic dwarfs sh at eiihrr end of the 
lotus base and provide their master 
wiiliiiiusii:. One heals a drum that 
loots liken jar j ajid the o( her plays the 
trymbab. One of Siva^sleflnmii 
strrtrhn aerosis his body, pAiallrl to h« 
Itfl leg, and paints lohk IdTifooh 
where ihe devotee rati find refui^.The 
correspond mg deht hnneir ihc foreariiL 
en twined by a iimke,. forms t he 
aiAdrttftiiJdfrJ. VVi th h isupper ri ght hand 
hr play's thedroni^ signifying time, and 
with the corresponding left hand he 
holds the flanie, symbol Siting know¬ 
ledge or wisdonir 

Although dintiimcEvc^ this hronste 
isa&ne example ofNaiariiJa 
seulpriLrrs. bath ki die harmoiiioLisly 
baUured ccmnposltion and tbesmcncly 
elegant rxpn^om It Is amaiing how 
the right leg aJniie provides itability 
for su an tmated a figure, whose e^'ery 
drtniU whether arri^ ornamciitSf hair^ 
orsa^i. express4^ceasclesibp rhythmic 
oio\'cinriU. An almrait identical 
bronze, with two ahuLlnr muilctao.s, 
ij indie Madras Miisrum {Sivarii- 
jiuimuni, pi. jBb_, However* the 
Madras hrottze is about four times 
as large and very likely wras the mLHlcI 
for thisimagr, ivhlrh mint have been 
intended for a domestic shrine. The 
broi ize is styIJslicall y eninparable with 
the Dakshl^murti in (he pri^eiit 
eodrctlcin (no. ybbj. 


* 3 ? 
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The Goddess RalT or B hai ra vi 
TaToilnjidu 
I i2th-1 ^ih cenfur)' 

Bronze with gteeEi. |latLtlJl 
h:3Pi m. {7^.5011,) 


rVltboiij^h thk icoiili: type u^nroun- 
(rr«i frequendy in Soutii Indta^ her 
cxaelideJLlliieatioo remains unde- 
fiord. She is geticmlly idrittified M 
KiilL ihe dreadful goddess ^ho 
apprarefi fiditi the forehead of Diir.i^a 
during her battte with Mahiihnsiira 
and desirov^d Chanda arud 

Ho%i't;ver+ in die 

lesct w here t his Segmd isreroitnlcd p 
K^i Ls described an etnaciated 
figiiir. whereas in all sneh South 
Indian images she is invariably fieshly 
and vn|LJp^^DUs^ C^nly her Ikeeand 
hai r arr ind icative of hrr ferocious 
nature. Two of the emblems seen licrr^ 
the elt'phant goad and die iinoHC^ are 
more commonly associated with 
Bhairavf. bul the tridemand die cup 
used for d rinking her victImT blond are 
appropriate attributes for KalL It 15 
iuLcrrstmg rhat this goddiets UalmcHst 
an exact fenuile COull lerpart of tbc 
Bhaira^Ti images of South tndiji (see 
no. 6 tij+At any rate, whether she is 
Rail urBhalntv'iT^heu uJdmaLely a 
oianlfesta tlon of the great TiKither* 

ThU particidaf Jbrm may have been 
adopted from the tribal or non-literate 
tradi tidn and identihetl later m an 
awesome emanation ofDuTg^ 
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79- Mahrcya 

'I'amiliL&d 11^ Najgop^iiliL^m ^rea. 
isth-t^thctutury 
Hfotiifc 

h;3<si 111^(77.3 cm.) 

fdur-artEMfd inoaijcs orMnitrr^'a sire 
CKtrontliy rare, as arc any rcprcwrii- 
taiiona of ihc bodl iJSiittva Maitrey a 
From South I odhu This figure, bu l for 
Jicsiupa m his chignon, might easily 
bemis-takrn forSiit'a [seetio. ijg). The 
loiver ri ghi hand is imforEunairly 
broken, and the upper right hand 
tuiee hL'ld a rosary , only parts oFwhkh 
arc still attached to thefingm. When 
it was List published {see below} , the 
rosary^ was still imairu The upper left 
hand probably ludd a 
flcjrv\eiviM>w lost, while the remaining 
Irft hand forms the smfmkffFnamMuhi^ 
Nagapaltinam^ in tlurTanjorn 
district of Tamitnndur was one qf the 
laststrotigbolds oTBudidiiLim In India 
and the monasteries thore remained in 
close tDuch with Buddhist cduntriA 
such asja^-a and Sri Lanka. Not only 
docs the bronze closely Imitate Chola 
Ljtiages of Siva, but it is alBO rrndcrtd in 
the same basic style as Chola bronzes. 
The only sign iheant dlflcrmce 
bctw'een this and a Chota brnnze can 
be observed in the lotus base, wlucb is 
treated in a style dtsttnerisiE of 
Nagnpat Lumm sculpture. 

Published: /fi^e^rAiiyur, no. ita. 
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Oonclng Krishjia 

Tamilnadki, Pandyanslylc t?] 

i^ih century 

Bnjnrx 

h: 184 hk (47.5 cm.) 


Sl^DeFftruCtlCin ofKaJiya j Kaliyadamima] 

T nTTii bT.:ir fT 
i4tli-T5lh remiiry 
Copper 

h:3Siii., iBi.scTn.} 


Thr pfdnncmgHrisihna \va£ 
idriiijtit £11 papular iu South Indiaa!k 
Si™ Natarfja (see no* 7 7)+ Bui w hercsa 
Si%'a*5danrr h that of an adyli iind has 
eoAnuc uj^iiifi£^ 3 icc^ Krishna iaakvaya 
a boy when hedanirea* SomL-Llnies he 
dajices v ietariously cn thr hood of 
KaEiya (seti no. 8 e ), but mostly bts 
dance h an cjfpressioo of joy after he 
haa fturcHisfuby raided his mother's 
larder, 

1 11 ai E such images, Knshjui 
stri kei the same charaetmstieposCj 
and yn each reprtsimlatiDn haj i u d^ii 
flaior. Hitnc he ii ccmiplctciy naked 
ejtccrpi for his stimpiuoiis oriiBineuU ^ 
the antf t's ideal waa obviaualy a 
pampered royal ehtld^ for aK the son of 
acovvhertiin Vrinda^iiiT Krishna 
would hardly have worn such jewels^ 
WliEt. is remarkable a bout inch 
Kulplurei is that the god ta represented 
euentialty asa Wiiiscine baby boVj 
plump and slightly mischim'iaus. Thii 
partieulai e>caiiipte reveals ceriai n 
in [eresti ng features b<^th in iv$ 
proportions and facial characteristics 
that diitinguish It from mare typi cal 
ChoLa aitd early VjayanagBT 
teprcscntalicini. It may.^ thefcforCj be a 
rare essajuple of a ijidyaTi’sryle 
bronze^ 


The story goes that lyhcu K-risiiina was 
a child, a gum t serpent nBlm^^d K^iya 
li vfd In the river YatniiM near 
Vrindavan and waa a corutant threat 
to thremv’s umded by Krishna and his 
compaiiioits. I>ec[ding to rid the 
wasers of this evH, Krishna fought and 
kiiled KaliyB^ The story is obviously an 
allegory of the struggle for supremacy 
bctwTtn the serpent worshipers and 
the devotees of Krishna around ibe 
Maihura region. Evtu today in some 
pam of India, for instance in Mnthura 
and Beuares^ thr entire incident ia 
rernacted with a boy playing the role 
of Krislin b, who is Imvered Irani a tree 
onto the hood of an an iheia I serpents 
During the medieval period the 
mulpton of T amil nad u depicted this 
tbeme with cffcclive brevity by' show¬ 
ing die child dan ting jubilantly on the 
head oTKIliy a- In such bronzes, as in 
the present example^ thecunipCHltioti 
is dcEcrmined more by hieratii: needs 
than dramau'e ln.tent By destroymg 
Kaliya, Krishna gives him perpetual 
release from the chain of rebirth and 
hence the act is one of grace rather 
than of malice or feven|c+ Thm the 
artist made no attempt to display 
agony ortcnalon, and the ULiconccmed 
child datices merrily on the serprn t 
hood, hia extended left arm grasping 
the tailfr hia righ t hand rrasRuri ng the 
faithfiih i[ic]udikig KaJiya, who 
remains calm and apparently grateful 
for hU release. 
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82 x Kar^LEkaJiBinmaiyftrt a. Sajva 
SauiC 

T aifiilnailu 

I5ih ceEiluTy 
Bronze wi til ^T€^n parina 
m. (a3,2c:rn,j 

Karaikkalammiiiyiir wii agrrat 
drs'otecof who IK’rd Ina viUage 
imnied KaraikkaL Shr belonged to ihc 
vaisyaeasLc* but tJibdicI not prt^'ent 
her from br ’tng rli"vai«i toiaiuthoocL 
She w'ai ivcil known for performifig 
itn'fire aiulenlietand hence aiie is aftm 
portrayTcl wfih an emaelaled body- 
Ker body hurt ii csucrnc^y attenualcd. 
with a humped bark and elejarly visible 
ribs. The canemn ly of her sianianh is 
further emphasized by’ the poinied 
conical breasts thui protrude from her 
body like spean. Her head istonsumlt 
CKCcpt fora few strands at the hatk. 
and her smiliiig face vividly expresses 
her iiLtserserenity, Karnikkalam- 
maiyar kwTd lo sing in order to set 
visions ol"Siva dHint:ing^ and hence she 
holds a pair of cymbals with herhands^ 
She was obviousty the Saiva counit^r- 
part of Mcerabair the Rajas thaiti 
mystic w ho similarly invoked Vishtiu 
through her songs. 

Few bronirsnfthU female saint 
have been puhlliHcd, the best known 
beLtig that itt Kansas Csty (Rramnsch, 
1965, hg- t ^o). Thrrr, howrv'fr^ she 
has been rrprcscmtrd atmiMl asa 
fearsome beings romplr ie willi fangs. 

It would appear that the sculptor 
rrsponsiblr for the Kansas example 
was Ldentifying Karaikkalammaiyar 
with KAlI, who also k regarded as ibc 
consort of Siva. In this bronze, 
bow'csTf, her human charactnistsos 
predmninate. 


M3 


Ulvka-Mabci5ViirA 

K^mATfik^ 

II ih ccnitir)' 

Bron wiili dork green patltia 

III lOi ilU L3tL7 iTn.j 

1 mn^cs like thh cif Siva a.nd I^arvaii^ 
also known ai Mahc^vara and Lraa, 
respectively, sliiiji^tn iiitiitiacys 
are known as C masalittainCini nr 
Uma-MidieivajimiunJ* In ihts bronze, 
divine coupk Is braiitirully i^ramttl 
by an rtirgiiiitly offiaiu aurcok or 
Ifira^a. Seated in ^IvA takes 

up muLii of ike lu t Lw base and Uma U 
deiicalelyperehed nn his left diigli. 
Siva^s riglit hajids hold ihr trident and 
the ritrun fruity one of hkiefc liandi 
aupptjtts L'maand the other holds 
a srmple rin^ dial may represent a 
njcsdse. Hh head h set oFFncpimsi a 
nimhkis decorated with an nria^ual 
rope moiir. With her halt ^adietcdina 


Large dDUj^hiiul-fhapcii him ktiuwn an 
a dhanmiin^ L-jn^ display's roquettiah 
eleganre as she placE^ her right arm 
amimd her Sia'iband'^ svflist. Her left 
hand, unfottuikately broken^ may 
Once have held a Edeus or n mirror* The 
couple is Hanked by much smaller 
images of ihcir two soni; Kartlikeya^ 
riding a peacock, and Gan e|a^ seated 
on a lot US- In frtm t of ihe eSa borate 
four-foOTcd pedestal is the Jlgure of 
Nandi, SivaVhuJL 

'Iliis brtsnzet aJong w tlh others in 
a group fcfund li i the Tandantos ism 
village in theTanjore diiincL, w as 
finiLpnbILsIked {see below) as a work of 
the* early Chula pcriixln po^thly from 
the ictotid ha) f of the ixintii century. 
Despiiethe Ihci that the bronze 
wasdkscm credin Tamilnadu, it is 
c-crtainly noc of local workmanship, 
llie compositEon of the cnitral roupie, 
thesndeof dit figures, the presence of a 
nimbus behind .Siva*s head insieadof 


ihe Jirn&hiikrs^ Unia^i hairstyle and 
postiiie, and the design of the pedestal 
as well as of die fioriated aureulc are 
aeldnm cncOEititeretllji Chola bronzeSr 
ITiey arc more charartcrigticof 
western Qliaiukyait works of the ten th— 
cJcv'cntli century'^ which h a far btiicr 
daLc ror LhtB bronze than the suggested 
ninth. AJaina .'Vrahika in the l^ 
Aiigt;ls?s CoiiOC)' Museum of Art 
(Rcjscoficldctal., p.^-Z^JlO. tol) 

and a Julna Yakaha in the ScatUe ^\rt 
Museum {Trubikcr cl ol.^ p. 103^ 
iig. 34)5. both orw'hkhareflSBigned to 
the Dcctan, arc eIic closest styiiitic 
parallels lo this charmingL'ma- 
MahesvoTiu Two other bronzes, a Siva 
Tripurantaka and an . Viyaflar triad 
from tlic same board, are now In the 
Norton Si mon Museum of . Vte, 
I’ajadcna. 

Fnblished: Nagaswamy, pi. X3t%'liij 
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A Celestial Flutist 
ICamatiika 
I iihcentHry 

Bro™ ihilCy ivith ttac^?3of paint 
11:40! in* (cm-J 

Iklovi' aiityJizcd fkiiviTiiiig tree, an 
elcgaji t figure &Eand^ p l3>ing a f! ute, 
only parts of ivhich are still aitfiehcd to 
his gracrful fingers. He ^jiarts a 
moirfitsichc and hLs bair is gathered m 
a stylish bun* His omaments and saabca 
are rendered with great Qnrssrand 
ihc inciard textile pattern ofhis dhoti Li 
richly detailed^ Ootc again we note 
the subtle, organic intcrrcliitiaiiihip 
between the figure and the flowering 
plan L above* The supple figure has a 
sinuosity that raptnres both die rhythm 
and the vitality of plants. The rlcli 
brown stonCi unusually well polished, 
has an appealingly tactile quality. 
Although it Is tempting to 
identiiy'this figure as the god K rishnap 
who euchan es the cow'HerdeBses of 
Viindavan with the sweet sound oHiis 
fiute, we have refrained from dolrigsa 
because there is nnsymboL such as a 
uLmbus^ to establish the figure's 
divinity. Certainly the pose is typical 
ofKnshiia^ but if the sculpture had 
been usi^d only as a bracket figuje, 
then it may simply represent a celestial 
fludst. Most probably the sculplkire is 
from the Dhanvar disinrt of the 
Deccan, which in the eleventh century 
formed pan of the western Ch^ukynn 
Icingdom. A eompanion piece depict- 
ing a ccicsdal female musician is in the 
Hceramancck coTlecdon at the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art ( 5 « 
Pal, 1976* pp, 5^?-53* , 24)- 


85. Head of Hauumafi 

South India, RarnaLaka {?) 

I rth century 

Gray schist 

h: 30 inn (50^8 cnu) 

This I mpresilve bead must once have 
belonged to a nearly life-slice sculpture 
oftfonumfiii* Fragments of his right 
hand arc still attached to the crown as 
ifhe was nrlginayy saluting someone, a 
gesture indicating thai Hanuman is 
here portrayed ai a heroic figure rather 
than the subsmicnl devotee ^eiiin 
the bronze statue {no. 71J. In all pro¬ 
bability this image nnee Set^^erd as the 
principal icon Ill a temple devoted to 
Hammiln. 

The Exact provenance of the 
figure is difficult to establish. Sunihur 
schht u used Lu a large part of the 
Deccan, particularly In the Kamaiaka 
region . That it belongs to South rather 
than Xorth India seems evident frmn 
the design of the ouwo* Compare with 
the nearly con temporani'guardian 
Hanum^ from Cambodia (no. 138). 
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B6. Siva as Bhairavs 
K-arcmuk^ 

1 ath rcptury 
Dlifk^C'llLSl 

h: 38 in,( 9 £i. 5 cmO 

Siva ii slioiSTi hrrf In hii fLTOcioios or 
angr^^ nianifc'itation kriQ\vn rommonly 
as Bhairava- Btjili liiaiiarlii^ eyes and 
proimdini? fani^s cniplia'iize hii anger, 
whik thf upheld sword 3 r>Tnbnlii!cs 
his militaTiry. Obviously ht hasjiisE 
dmapilatcd twodrmoni, and onf^^S 
sri'rrrci brad is display (.-d as a Trophy 
in hti!owiT]i"fl hand. UTie biood 
dripjjin^ from ihe SUapendErd htadJi 
cagrrly conjumed by a do^ [in his 
BhaJrav a aspect Siva is assotiated with 
a do^ rather th ai l \vi tb his buU}+ 

Adcli t ioDal brads ofo ther destroyed 
dr.maiisarestriun^ together in a 

garland around Jiks wake. Tlic 
macabre sernris rnliv'ened hy the four 
emaciated aticndauts who^re 
obvIoLLsIy in a fr^iivc mood. Except For 
his sumptutuis orn ammts and crown 
and hispairDfwoodrti.slipprrs+ Siva is 
cample Lely naked, hke a true ascetic. 
In addidnii in the sword arid the 
lewred head, he carries a shallow dish, 
a trideiLi, and a rattle drum/fhe arch 
above hjs^head is embclhahed with a 
JtTTiiimtiUin from ^vhose mou th spring 
two rbiKOTiies, 

A similar Bhairat-a in the Princo 
of Wales MuHeum til Bombay is said to 
be from Karnamka (sec M. Chaikdra, 
hg, 144J+Hiii sc ulpture also sneras to 
belong 10 that region nnd cim be 
rc^ojtlrd as an txamplrnf the tivtJTih- 
ernturji'wciierTt CJiillLikyaik stylc^ 
although it dcMrs have some ftaturea in 
pummon with the Hoy^ala style of that 
period. 
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B7. timi-MabMvar^ 

KoJTiHiaka, Hsilcbid rc^on (? r 
1 a ill-13,<li tdiiiury 
CKld-ritttschbt 
h; 39^111. ciTL^ 

Ba!iic:ally thAS imagcii a morr rlaboraic 
version of ihc cHt licT brooic repre^ent- 
iii^ tkciaint Lhcnic fno. S 3 I. Siva^s 
upper left banil lienc holdj die druna 
and Uma^s ri^ht fo«irtitAOii an aninial 
Lhiil is iuppfx'iird to represent ill iguana 
C^e^tTally I he lion m her 
roouAt but in refiiki forms, stirhas 
Gauri, sbe is given she igtAuia. 

I'he iCkilptuTt probably once 
graced a nielse on an njsieiior wall nf a 
San a iCJliplc in the Halebid rcgioti of 
Kamatalti (kiiow^nonccOi M^Tiorr - 
IXiriilg the tWTlftJh and thirleentll 
centuries, this Area was ruled by the 
dynasty, w'ha were naujun- 
ccnl patroiwnfart. It is obvious dial 
they dtligliled in luxuriantly deco¬ 
rated surfaces^ as we see in this a^'ctly 
oritalrsculpinr-C- Indeed, had die 
sculpior not left spate around the 
prineipal figures, they would scarcely 
be Tiisiblc through the forrsi ofoma- 
Tneniol moiife. IE If this passion for 
exuberan E and inlricaie omameEiia- 
tion thaidistingmslics the Hoy^a 
soilpLures from all other schools a n d 
makes them eafiSy recognizable. 
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68i VagojiarasimbiL 
KjrnaE£\ka or Krrdii 
j jtb-J Gch cefitiii^' 
Bron/r 

h-bl Lti. {21.5 cm.} 


'tliia bronze rrprcsm nnc of tiic 
priEiciiiatftvntaqrsofViihiiiL Oucc 
up€Mi u lime XidiT H[^anyaka.i^p^ Icid 
n soil nararii Frahlnciii. who ik 


devout fol I owcT of VisluiLLi The 
siniffaui Hiriuiyakfl^ipiL a dcJvtJtccQf 
Siva, tried vainly to diicduragc h h wn 
frani wonliipin^ the ritkJ and tuic day 
hU son where Viahnit wm. 
PrahlAdti replied that Viahrm wai 
eii'enr'whcne, even in die pillur b(^ide 
ihcTTullie Clirugcd Hirarsyakiiilpti 
kicked the pil Sar^ whereupon die pillar 
shattered mild Vlahnu appeared in lies 
nmn-liori iiacamntion and destroyed 
the uithcltcving king- Hcncej in fmagtfS 

represetitingthii avauiTt Visiitiu is 


alw‘a>':5 portrayed ivith a llon'a htad 
and isknowri Ei^Narasitiiha (“man- 
lion"K 

This hierstlic bmii^ec waa meant 
for worship and hctice no narrative 
elrmeaEa wvte inclioided. The god is 
settled with his knifes raised tind liis 
legs farissed at ilic ankles in the yogic 
posture known as ulku^ditirm. The 
two normal armsoverhan^^ the knees, 
a posltJorb also associated with medita^ 
tioin Hence, in lbisparticu 3 ar forH4 
the image is blown as Ih^anarttilrwAd'. 


I5^i 


His upper hands hoEd a thunderbolt 
and a touch ^ell. Usually the right 
hand holds the wheeh but certain teKla 
alio rrcommcjid thethunderboh as 
one of hb w eapons [Smiths p* 141), 
The two upper liands are ecuitiecied by 
a si mpk arch that forms a halo. 

The design of the crown 
that this bronze may be from cither 
Karnataka or KcralOt but admittedly 
it is oowhere near ai omaLtr ai are ihe 
o tiua- broma from these regions and 
fTom tikis period (sec no- 89), 






Bg. Siva as Chandrasekbrnra 
KrTn-ila 
i6iKccnmry 
Brunxc 

b:i4lln. (37.5 nnj 

Thb «i be sHTtr Lmagr ly-pje, Itnuvni 
gcticritr^Lly ss Oiiindra!k^kliarii 
(^^acinniL’d wi th the mtian'^} 1 that we 
have silmuly mimmtcmi bi ChaU 



Mid Pandyan sculptiinet *£4+ Sg). 

ThcbMic icronngraphicfcatiir^ have 
um rhartp^d^ bat theflyk h.v. Mo^t 
iiDtewtirthy arc theemphatir^Uy 
dl ITcrriit pirrFpc>rt!nn5 uned Uy ihe 
Krnilaat'iisucfrtluafHfticrij and ihrir 
Lnurdiiiatc luveoCortiatcni^ Siva^n 
Hgure, Klim it nd rle^nl in Chtala or 
Vijaynag^iTbrtin^rs, baa here bcciime 
ccimktrratkiy mc^rr p]ump:tnd «|uat. 


Thf^ penchiUii ftar exuberant diniMEiEn- 
lation h not tuctely eoufinixl to the 
suiiiplunmly dcragripdaureolr^ but U 
abn appsttrni in thr ftgiirr of Sivft 
whidt k Twa ibed in uC oma- 

menu and frilled aiuhn. llir Kerala 
nrtbts obvioualy ccnitinurd Lbrumatc 
style drvi-toprd by ibeir jnedrcrsiuni 
during the Hoyiabt d>™i 4 ty fnt»* 

86. By), 


1 ^* 


A CelesttaJ Nyniph 

Andhra Pradosli, Wiirangal ilistJict 

Rojrly 1 jtli ccnmr>’ 

Gni>'ish glEitC 

Thksculpturtdepict* m high rcHcfa 
cclcaiial nyniph Jiriking a dance pewt- 
Lurc* It wTis proba bly used m enLbHdlkh 
threKtcnial wiiJJ oFa tcinpicrand may 
have formed part of a frieze depicting 
simitar dancing figures. Although hrx 
l egs and lirms arr broken, much of her 
body formnatcly remains IniacL There 

elegance shcmi her movrmenras 
she [hnia [a her breasts forward afid ha- 
hips iidew ays. 

Stylistically comparable pieces 
can be Seen in the great Rudreivara 
temple at Palaitipci in theWarangaJ 
districLof-Yndhra Pradfsh {see S. G. 
Murthy, TJutScsiipltiTtofiht/kiikniTj^ 
Ilydcrabadj lp&4, hgiL, ig-aa). Built in 
1213^ this temple is one of ilie finst 
examples of K^ati^'a arebi tcctuirc. 
The Rilkatiya-pcTiod sculpitires are 
not very well represented oufiidr 
Iiidia^ and this Is one of the few known 
examples. 
























Buddha S^yamunj 
(a) Sri Lanka^ Ajiuradhapura 
Brhh-yth r^^ntury 
Copprr with green patina 

H: 5 l in. (t 3 3 ^'3 

{b) Sri Laikka^ !\jloiiiianiva region 

IJ Lb rcn tury 

CoppcfT with traces of gilt and paint 

h:S}in. (st.ociu*) 

fc) Sri Lanka^ Kandy region 

17fh—iSthrcntury 

Ci lit hrunze 

h^bin. (ij.acrn.) 


{\\l thrcT images n-prcsrnt a fJiuwic 
I ypt of ligure iha t lias remained a 
ravoritr of Sri I^nka arrlsts fmm early 
dines, ^kyamuiii meditates in d^e 
typical yogir p€i$riire, v^Tth bts hands 
in the gestLirearmedlLatioti placed 
gcnlly in hisiap, Sincr the in 

thcx\nuradiiaptira bronze (a) is dam* 
aged* wr CH n nnl be rertas n w hether or 
notitorlgiimlly liad the Haoie^ as do 
the twp later Budd has (b and c]. '1 he 
flatnC Symbolizes knowledge nr wisdotn 
and appears in certain Boddha images 


in India and Sri Lanka almost simnl* 
sanroiLsJy after the tenili century. 

In both the Anuradhapnra faj 
and Polonnarnva (b) Hgurca, we note 
the same vninntrfric treatment nf the 
torso, with the widejihouEdens attd 
slTuiig arms exuding a sense of botJj 
stability andgracidrur. Their Impas¬ 
sive monumrntail ty and ovrrbciiri ng 
solcomjty Justify Ccwniaraswaniy *s 
characceriaatlon afiiueh Sri Lanka 
Buddhas as ^■primitives/" There is little 
stylisLicdifTcreiirebrrwefrn these tlvq 


hgu res except In their physiognoTilic 
variations and in the contrast oftisc 
loniew'hat squurer frame of the Polon - 
naruva figure with th e rounder 
shoulders and more huen t outline of 
the Annindhapura Bgurc. 

The crcJiiendouj conservatisTn of 
the sculptural tradition in Lanka 

can be obucrv^ed by compadng this 
Kandyan image (c) with the two 
earlier figures {a and b)» We nodre the 
same predilection for w ide sbouldcn, 
strong limbs, znd rigid frontabtyp bui 
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the Tuodeling ii less anbik. Thia U par- 
ticuliuly rvkltTii \n thr dcUncaiionor 
the feet and hands^ wiu di Itxik like 
inert massn compared to the lively 
luui sensitivriy rrndrrrd limb^ nfthc 
earlier rigiiri!i.llie tnoai nntulilr 
diffrrrncci, however^ ap^icar In the 
abape anti fea I urcs of the far.e^ an wrU 
aa in the treatment of the ITie 

face 13 HD longer classically *‘-\ryfln” 
but reflects strong Local elhnic features. 
Tlic rippling garment \vi th its water* 
like effect is perha|iB the most db^tinc- 


tivcchararlerislieof the Hisdrilia 
imngri nf Kandy d uring this period 
and 3dds a pkasatitiy decarattve 
touch to the figure, Tlte flame above 
the head and part of the left car are 
bmtm, but the ir?M still appears asa 
lightly incised spiral on the forchradi. 
Curiously, only the rront of thn i mage 
has been gilded, obviously loceoiio- 
mize on the use of golEl, sl ticc the 
italue would be vte^ved arily from the 
front. 
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gZf Biijdc£h.A ^altyainimi 
BuimsL, Pagan (?) 

(a) 12tliccnliuy 
CoppcJ" 

h: 24 iiL { 6 l.ocm^) 

(b) iBihcentufy 
Braa 

hM 7 lin. t45^T CIII+) 

Ln ih€ Ijvgcr tif tbe two uiiag€$ (a)* 

Buuidha S^kyamuisi ^inds m ih^ 
snnuip&da pcsturr an a Idtus. Hk right 
hand tortrd dit and hii 

left hand dclicfttcly grasps tht: pleated 
end of the drapciy^ In keeping with his 
stipcrhumancharamcr^ hk tarlabca 
arc eactmiitimariJy elongated, hia 
Ecr^d la a promlntTtt spiral kmab^ and Ilia 
mk^uki imy otitx hnve hnd a haoie 
appendage. 

Tlic broad ahouldcrs, strong face^ 
and eoliiinnar body, which looks 
almost naked beneath the transparent 
ganoent, impart to this impnsdvcly 
large bronze figure an tmuAual hieratic 
grandeur, 'lliere canbe litdc doubt 
iba L the bronze was mcwiidcd after a 
similaT Indian brotkze Buddha of the 
Pala period, sueh as those dlsem-cfed at 
ICurkHLOJ. At the same time, how- 

c%^r, ihcsuniniajydelincalionpfthc 
lower tniii of the rohe, ta widl ai the 
greater tendency to Stylization, are 
elements cnroimtercd in numerous 
Bunnetestatucsofthr Buddha duritig 
this period {see Luen, OUBtinnUr 
Earij Pagan, m^ph. 431 ^ 3 ). like the 
Buddhas publi&hed by Luce, the back 
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of this broi iz-c H whsi yrJiiiuhcd- 

In tlic eighteen th-ceniurybrqnztf: 
fb) wt enccniiito: a crowned Buddha 
Sa]rj'arnuiii cpf a type that bccflmc 
pEirticnlarly popular in Bmrraa during 
this penotL Although the basic 
icroiiography of the figure cenTorma 
to ibzLt employed smcii earl ect in 
India and Thailand torepreienl the 
cnligbidimcnt afi5^hyamiJiit, buLh 
die f' nd meaning of these late 

Burmese images are diJfcrm K Aeeord- 
ing to local legend ^ the image portra^'s 
Sakyamtmt as the ambducrorKiog 
Jambbupaii, wliohad threatened to 
annexe the Itingdoiu of Bimbisara of 
Rijagaha. Bimbisara appealed lo 
^akyamun i, who miraculously bull l a 
magnificent palace and wasHmugona 
jeweled throne when bis messen grr 
broughtjamtihupaii before him+ 
Overw helmed at the splendid sight, 
Jambhupati instantly became a con¬ 
vert. Such oowned figtirrj are simply 
calledjamhhupatl In Burma. 

Apart Fimiti this change In 
meamugt styLhlically ton thk bronze 
is notably different fifom the carUcr 
C3iajiiple. The shape and features of 
the &ce are now much more Burmese 
in appearance and there is far greater 
concom with rich onLamentaii™ than 
withshapiefonn. Eipecially rtoie- 
worthy arc the elongated uslit^[ska 
crownrd wj ill a finial and the decora¬ 
tive appendage attached to the head 
and the shoulders^ which possibly 
scr^xd as a nimbus* 
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Nepal and Tibet 


Nef>al and Tibet arc iiorEhcm 
nri^bborsor India, from which they 
bo th borrowed ba^c rcligiotu and 
artistic ideiu. But tiicy srcabtjcajih 
other^s ncighboRj and cul tnrally 3J 
wcJl as coimncrciaBy tbr two countrifi 
have interacted from very early times. 
Both Hinduism and Buddhism flouruh 
in Nepal, aithoiigh Hinduismiafar 
more prevalent there, wbile Tibet has 
remained ptcdamlnanlly Buddhist. 

Both i;eographica11y and 
irtilturally Nepal is closer to India than 
is Tibc E. It 14 alio a much Hnallrr 
country and aU the Nepali brrm^es 
iticludrtl here were created in the 
Kathmandu Valley b>' a people 
railed the Newark. The Newars also 
played an LmpOrtBFU mle in the 
artistic ptoducLionofTibet and at 
tiiaes die atylisticsimilaHtirs be tween 
die bronzes of the two regton^areso 
strong that i t h impmsibk to deicrminc 
whether a pardcular work was made 
in Nepal or in Tibet, Although the 
ariisuc styles and norms in Nepal 
were imparted from India, no single 
Indhtti school predominates, I n Tibet^ 
how'c%TCT, w'e can bmadly differentiate 
among ihrer separate schools or tradi- 
tiati4/|lte western Tibetan rradilino 
was imptred first by the art ofK ashrnfr 


(fiom about the eighth through the 
twelfth century} and thereafter by that 
of Nepal, Central I’ibel, where b^Tar 
the largest atidmost important cities 
andmonastmesare located, produced 
art that reveala strong influenDcs both 
cf Indian schools, particubiirly of Bihar 
and Bengal (eighth through twelfth 
century') > and those ofNrpah with a 
good measure of Chinese itifl ucnce as 
well- Not too much is. kiiowTi of 
artistic activity In eastern Tibetj an 
areaclDserto mainlaiiidOhiiia.. The 
majority^ ofTibetan bronzes m this 
collectioii arc preaumably bomceniral 
Tibeh although there k no certainty 
as to their exact provenance. Bruqiw 
with their faces painted in cold gold 
were certainly w orahiped In Tibet, 
but one caniiut state definitely that 
they? w-ere aJw ays made thciiE+ 






93* Bodhlsattva Vsyrap^i 

Kcp&\ 

Sthcet^mT>' 

Cnpperr wiili traces of gilt 
h: 7 in. [t7r^ cTo*J 

Two Eigures siajitl gracefully on 

district though Eranncclcd luiiises^ Th^ 
UrgerftgTire represenL? th^ 
bodhtHat tva VajrapJini, his right hand 
holding a boss against hw rhcit. Hii 
kft hand i^raaps the proligsof a 
ihujidcrbalt that cmtzrges from the 
hr.flil of the dwarf, who is th c 
pcrsaniBrauoo of Vajrap^'s emblem 
and is known as Vajrnpuniiiha. An 
animiiiLilaitakc ser^^is as hissash^ and 
liis arms are efnwErd in fmriL ofhis 
cheat in thcraltitudeofrrvrrcnee 
signifying hnmlliLy. 

This ia one of die earliesi NepaJr 
bronzes know in and both figures 
display the abstrajii, ihougli semuous, 
modeling characteristic nf Cuptn 
sculpture. I'he eiegaiilLy coifed hair of 
the bodlusatcva is also encountered 
in Gupta art iia is the coiivcntion of 
ajithropomoTphiKing the emblem. 
Typiiad ofNepali sculpture arc the 
linear pliancy and thesofi^ gentle 
racial expressions. 

Published: PaL 77 jf I 974 d 

ij bg. 2031 P^n Miiddhia At t ia Licshai'i 
1^74, fig. 771 ^‘Bronzes of 
Nepal.” J974, p. 34, fig. 6; Pah 

i^ifGsds Ar^ }otmg^ I975i 

p, ^ 5 . fig. 23. 




























94- Tlic BoiUusattvii Padttiapat^i 
Nrpal 

[tL\ ccjilury 
Copper 

h: 13tin, f33,6on.) 

(b) 11 th -1 s ih ccTtiury 
Gihcnpprr 
h:23i in- (59.7 on.) 

Both fisfurcs rt^rcsL'iit P^dmap^l^ or 
AvaiokitcIvsraHwhn lithe most 
important boiiliiiaiEva in iht? Buddhbt 
paniht'on. The rmboftTmrfit of 
{^ompassluii and i^race, he is continue 
oiuly mi^a^rd in helping hununiity 
tc»rard tiie path ofcnhj^htcnmrnl. He 
Is portrayrd here in Im sLluplol rorm, 
alditiiigli thtrn arr minor icerno- 
graphiral diircrentEi between tkp (WO 
figiirei.The lotus prdeitqj ami the 
Honing nimbus ore mii&Liig in Lhc 
larger bronze, ivb ilr the tntm emblem 
h lost in ilie smaller bronze. Hie right 
hand of the larger hgutir (h) is 
extended in but that of 

the imallrr figure (a) b rimed in the 
^khjf^mudfas 'J'he smaller figure has 
a pearl necklace and two florid ear- 
stuiUg the Larger one hasarmlrtsand 
brace] cLs os well os omaincnts iUid 
ribbom behind the tars. 

A rompari^onof the two bronzoi 
not only their remarkable 
aimilaritics but aisodHTcrmert that 
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Jielp Lu tDdrtmmne itcLrrekiivtr 
rhiDTUjkjgitJil pcsiiions- The mDdclitig 
&f bolb figures rrfitrtti a aimilar 
pmehant for supple, flofiy volmufit 
and aoiootb. subtle surfaces. H wev^rr, 
the flowiltg pleats of the garmcnia 
between the legs Hud ihe euda of the 
sash fiili far more naiural ly In the smail 
figure, comparable witki those of the 
cighih-sientiiry ^*ajrapa[il (TiD4 93|+ 
With their hair-shut arid down- 
ward glancei^ the Dico of the 
Vajrapai^i and the small Padmapanl 
arc much more reminueeiU oTGirpta 
figtira than k the lar^gcr Fadmap^i, 
whidi has tiuile difTercnl facial 
features andcKprcssiDti. It idso reveals 
a greaier txmcttii for orimmcTutalioii 
and a more miiJincred treatment of the 
pleats nf the dhoii. Moreover,, the mode 
In which the lotus stem is altai^hed in 
the left arm broamc fash lonable oiil y 
after the teuili century- Both bronzes 
arc attractive for difTerenl reasons: the 
smaller hgure expresses better the 
compassicHia tc nature of the bodhT 
sa leva;; the larger hraiize is a strong 
sculptural statennent that Impresses 
the vicw'cr with its majestic beating. 

Published: (a) ChoWp p.j; 

[b) Piilp -^rpafj (he GKtds dr/ 

Tflunj, I975 tP^ 15 ^ 











95- Bodhlsaitva Maitreya 
Nepal 

gth cmtuiy 
GUl cupperwiEll pairLl 
h: 26 ill. { 66 u 3 cm+} 

{h) 9 lh-t I ih coiliiry 
Glk copper with pall^t 

hlTOl til. (Ltlr.7 CCUh ) 

1^0 ih tJiisrcTctmordlnarily mdiant 
branates dcpiclMallreyn^ ibr fuliin^ 
BudcJHq. Inane (a) hc^taiiikln 

In the PE her (b) he i4 seated 
in on a large lotLJ3, hi^left 











fuQi jiuppditrtl by A jimallrT lotiUL The 
It^lh^nd of i!J.i:it boldf a pptk 

AlthDii|;KindifTt!rent wayi* Tbr riffht 
band cjf ihc lUiiidiiif; MjLitnryn ti nurw 
rmpiy bm very likdy it once held a. 
fCMcajy, acKdiMthal ofthruraLcd 
figure, A stupa embclluhn the tiara ot 
ihr seated Figurr^ which Jibo has an 
aulrlD|)cs1nn thiorwn arros* thr Irfl 
rorcajin. icaled XtBuirrya^s IniVi 
IK draped wi th a light ihawl and ht 
wcanadhuii pppriiin^d ouiirrial; the 
standby Tigufr haiiia upper garment 
ancihhpUujndhati drapH die lower 


pemion of his body litr a siirt- Tlie 
hair aiid tryes of both Eiipa rts arc 
paioted atid the entire (bee of the 
^ted Mailrcya is painied Jii rokl 
gold , which in no way detracttfrfHn 
the precise drfinitiottofthr fraturc** 
"Fhe slnnditig figurr is a rrmark- 
ably clofiTcopy ofa model that must 
have belonged to the Samath school of 
the Gupta period. ITiis is parlieularly 
rvideni froni the shape and fenlurci of 
the fare* m w ell a* ihe ircalJiimt of the 
dhoti. Details such as ibedelicatrly 
randertid iliigm and thrsimplr pejifl 


iierkiacr aliocQuriiiur the Gupta 
iradition. The sealed hgiire ta a 
similarly si m\ i|e. Hcganre and j^pirituaJ 
prcirnte* pariieularly in thr hezalihe 
rapi'ii^ioii of ihti facr, hitt it kmuf }i 
tiu^re aNrpali cipui, Iknh btnoscerace 
modeled in the round, hut the bac k of 
the staifiiiiiig liguxr is more siunmiiriJy 
delineated than tliai arthticali^ 
Maitreya. Each brunze is cbLarTning in 
it* own way and show:? w i rh gnipKie 
tdnrity how dlffereti I anisLs i ra il J work 
witli theasjne bajir iovnogmphle 
forniLJa yelr rcateiincih divetijently 


rxpmsive forms. W hile the standin g 
figure wi I h I la atroog linearity is 
eluqucndy miitinrred, ihe^atnd 
bronze thaws t lie halancr betwcmline 
and modeling thal b alwmyi a haJlmark 
of die hneat Nepali broiiuca. Bo th 
figure arc equtdJ y dlcclive In loeh- 
muiiitaujjg the compassion thal is the 
essence of Mahtryp. 

Published! (a) Pah Baddha^i AH in 
LicrAai nAV/iwL 1^74- fig. 71; Pal. 
‘‘BroiLicsofNefiat.^* lfJ74, p. fig. 77 
Pal. f/u Gwh Aip TfJtmg, 

1973, frontbpiece and p, 74, 
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The Goddesfi L/mi 
Nepal 

gth-1 oili century 

Copper wi r h traces of gl \r atid senu- 
precious sioues 
h; ]2in, (^0,5 cm J 

VcT>' likely this goddess citiirc sat beside 
her Iiusbaiid Si va i n what miwl have 
fominl an excL-ptioiiidly imposjllg aild 
attractive Umii-Mahejvara group 
(seeno^ Idd)p kolaicdasslic now k, 
however, she appeara as a gracefully 
regal lady wi th an almost artogao L tilt 
of the head r She ni lr Langucd.Jy ^ 
batauc EHg her ^x>stiirc with her right 
hard, whith may origlnaUy have 
rested on Sivak ih igh. The fingers of 
her icTt handj which probabty ooce 
held a lotus, arc particularly delicate 
and cxprciisivc. A] though idCihlLced:, 
her form is tfiodekd wi th subtle 
uaturalixm both frotil and back. Such, 
naturalistic expression is uniiFual for 
Nepali scid pture and it would ai 

if the sculptor had modekd her froni 
life, ^Wcmboduueiit of itisciou^ 
opuJcticraud vivacious charm, this is 
perhapis the luicsi realizadcm of the 
female form in Nepali bronzes. The 
gild ing has worn ofTa large part of llie 
bodvv w^bic h has acquired a rich, 
warm, reddish tone that enhances her 
tactile appcali 

Published: Pal, 

An nmg, i975^p. Tig^ftg. hg. 










97- Angry Form, af MAnjiulrf 
Nepal 

loda ceniury 
G lit rapper with p;iin t 
]i:i5LD. (38.tern.) 

The fiETjrrsfriilrjaggressively to the 
IffL Li a mliitaiit poiliire kitowm ai 

His bcHicOTc aiiinidc is under- 
seared by the gesture oradmaniiian 
farmed by bis left hand, by tbr SV'ord 
(only the bill now remains) held in hb 
right hand, atird by hisEcrccmieE. 
There seems littEe doubt that he is an 
angry rrumlTestaiiDn of In 

addition to t he sword, which Is one cf 
the most imparimiL of bis adblrmis, the 
distinctive tiger-claw necklace and the 
peciiJlarly braided haJrstyJe 
are typical afthia bodblsatt\Ti. 
Mafiju^rT if frirqumtly described as a 
young prince and tbis necklace and 
hair style were typical affectatbm of 
young bD>3 in amdent 1 ndia. 

The pain Ecd face and baLr ladicaie 
that the image was once worshiped m 
Tibet. Hoivcvct, ita Nepali origin k 
unqtiesiionable and stylutical [y i t is 
closely related to an image of Mafijuirf 
stiii worshiped in a temple In Kath* 
mandu {kc Pal, 7^ Arlu^^Yiepctl^ ^974* 
I* 33). NoEonlyk dikitgimr [COno- 
graphically untciurT it is also one of die 
earliest known represcjitacioru of 
MahjuSri, A wdUproportioned and 
animaietl the madcliiig is both 

Airong and mbtlr. 

Published: Pah JVtpelj tiu Caidf 
Are Tvioig, 1975, fig. 35. pp. 79-So. 
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90 + BuddKa S^yamuni 
Nepal 

lOLhcermirf 

Gilt brcisizc vdxh pain b^d hair 
htiiin. (^7-9™-) 

Qn El iiarrnw base that urns l once have 
bern attached to alotiia, the Buddha 
^akyamuni stands tn a ^ulo 
tribhinga ixjaitirc^ Signs of his grcjitii«s 
ane clongatDd carlobeSj a crantLaJ 
bump signifying extra- 

ordinary intellect, and v^ebbed Euigcn. 
The indi^ paint on the Lair indicatoi 
that the bronie was once wotsLipal in 
Tibct+ Hia right haadUeittemicd in 
the edTfldrifflwdm and his kft hand holds 
the end of the sbawlUkr near 

his ibouldcr. The face k a perfect oval* 
the nose kpfcnuincnt, and the eyes arc 
half-shui. 

The figure clearly demoau trates 
the remiirkabk pcrsasrtence of die 
Gupta tradition In NepaL The riiode 
ofmdica-tiiigtLe jujS^Afffiin uniforen 
sciTudj-ciilarstriadons continues u 
EtyLLzaiioB affected by the Malhura 
sculptors of the Gupta pexioti The 
cjciiLeran t trcanneiii of ±c rippling 
eiiida of the mngkdti^ hofwwcrt h 
typically Nepali and considerably 
enhances the effect ofmovL'iiient, 
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The Guddesa Tara 
Nrpal 

I itli-iiith century 
G y I bruTize with paint 
h* iGi In. {43.0 oiu) 

E^pendirt? tin the coniexi, a tonja- 
beaxitk;^ lady may reprcstiin atmo^ 
any goddess.^ The fact that the fate 
pftkk divine figure w poiiited in cold 
gold indtiiatcs that tlie tmagr has- 
been worshiped in Tibet, a Buddliist 
country^ and hence she must be Tar^ 

1 ari ii the great 53■^^^a^ and guddeai of 
mercy in the Mahay atia panthcoa 
and is thus thefnnininc coutiterpiirt 
of Padmap^i. Like him+shc hohb her 
principal attribute^ the katus. in her 
left hand and extends her right in 
parflc/ttmarfrd. Also likrhmi die is more 
oftcit than notrepfeseiitcd with grace 
andsiinpHdtyj expressing batltcdm- 
passion and radiance, Hereshe stands 
in the mhhanga positire* with her pelvis 
gently thrust forward in a. languorous 
movemenr. Her ILmhs are firm but 
supple* aitd the sinuous stalk of the 
lotus^ as ViTtll as the Hawing ends ofher 
upper garment, emphasLccs the 
argaxuc rhy thm of I he famu 
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loa. Uma-MaJics^rii-a 
Nepal 

i4iliccTitiir^' 

Ck>pp«r with traces fifgildiit^ aiifl 
Inlaid with scmipfi.-i.ioiu Jlt^nn 
h:7liK (i7Jiim.i 

Ofall thrSaivalhrTnr»rerL<lrrf*H hi 
Nrpali suriilptujr ihaT ofL'mii- 
^lai^tr^v■a^a wcertaijjJy the moil 

popular, rhcit ihiA chantiiitR broitzp 


hRS brrj.1 wordiij.jt’d ill a doitiulic: 
shrine for fcmlndiralr4 by ihr wnm 
rorthradxaiiii ihrsiill-adhcrinjj 
vriTiiilloii. It ha rommoii prartirr in 
Nepait Juln India, ionndni the 
ininii^ci daily wich VLTmiliou^ u-Mch 
probably serv'ra as a suhsti tul i' for 
ftaeriiicia] blond. 

Flere^ ill a Dcccani bronze of 
thtriaim'3ubjc<’t (no, B'if» 

{M:t' uptrs ni\i^'h of tlie Lotus as be si is In 
faHidsann, ihe pleats orh is d hoti 


drapiji;^ovi(!r the base. Except for Kb 
hairrlo, ailontrd with (hr crcsccn I and 
llii: skulLp and die makf: sm-ing ax hLs 
ripiil rarornflmeTit,which are die cmly 
signs cjTbls a&ceijc natTirCp hr k 
portrayed as a prinedy Fij^urr, His iwo 
upper hands, now empty, may once 
have carried a Lrident and a rossai'y^ 
Hiitiormal right hand rorms tin: 

and the corres^iondiiij^ 
left hand suppqr is the separately casi 
fijfiLreDf L'ma. 


17^* 


Ornamented like her husband^ 
bu( wi ihont the sknil mid cfi3>ccni+ 
Uum dtson his left ihigh wtlh her righ* 
Iq^ pendant andhrr lefl folded arr™ 
her right lliigin Her left hand id ly rcais 
oh hrr ihiglu -tiid shesentn relajcrd 
and ele ease, her h^^ad cocked Id one 
side as If la kxjkat -Siva. Despiitc the 
divinity of thrsnbjerts, the theme b 
essentially tinman and balways 
ddiJieatjed by Nrpali sculptors with 
Irjviitg Litimary, eijs in thb bronr.c. 










1 o I ^ Th« Codd ess V^sudHara 

rfcpal 

14th crniufy 

Gilt copper with painicd hnirand 
inlaid virilh semiprecious «£pnc» 
h: [ ] in. (aS.D cm. 1 

V'axudhAru ('^streamorgems'^J is the 
goddess of wealth and fortuTir in the 
Mahayana Bvkddhist pantheon. 
siicht her popularity ainong Nepali 
Buddhisis istmdcrstandnblErand the 
arilsls of that ctHintr^' have eoniislcntly 


created bcauiifiil images of this 
goddessr both in broiv^eand m panU- 
i ng {she h rarely^ it eveti represenled 
in itone). Her Lnlaget have generally 
p^ed damcstic altars^ qa infiagTS of 
LakshmT do in Hindu houM-hnlds. 
Curiously I she chw not enjo^^ the taune 
|iopuianiy In lunghtjuring Tibet, a 
prEdoimiiantly Buddhiit cauntry, 
bJic does in Nq^al. 

The goddess h here 

sealed in her prndnnt right 

leg luppnrled by a Kmall lutus. Her Tuil 


and fleshy figure bends gently to one 
side* ihrteby IntmsifjTiag the effect of 
aAimatinti. H er arms are $0 ivui- 
tthE^irically arrimgcd tiut they almoit 
dcHcribe a mai^lala. Beginniitg with 
the lower right hand and moving 
clDclmxic, Her attributci arc: 

aspray of gems, lathagatiKanda^ 
ainanuMiripli a iheafuTgraini 
and a patted plant. SJn; therdbre^ 
nut merely llie gociden of wealth atid 
plcuitijiJet but abo of wisdom, which 
iftiymbalixed by ihemanmeiipt, 
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loz^ The God In dra ^^3- 

Nf^pat 

j^ih cenmry 

r. lit copper inlaid wiih annipreeiaiis 
SIOT 1 C 3 

li: 94 in. (a ^3 cel) 



a powerful deity in thrA'edio 
pantheon, va^stcdaced ta ihc litutar 
pcaiiiuii of hc&d ortlve:^od&an[l regent 
of the f Jiitftni qu^^rterin later IndiaTi 

mythology. In KepaJ a special fesd%^al 

in h h honor is still utw^n^ed annually^ 
and on thataccasion IpTnajuerable 
] rrm.-^es of Lhc g!Kl are carried in 

procession. 'ITae present sciilpturir, like 

mosi Others known oLilside the 
countryp ai probably sucli a proers- 
sioiLal Imnge aiid depicts Indra in a 
Tnaniaef qullc typical of Nepal, 

Theyoutllflil god. respltt^dcnt in 
hi< dumpt uoasSy decorated r.Tovm atid 
nmamentit.ilLs rclcnced in the posture 
knoH^'jii as w^tirUjaltl^n ■wbtnh obvU 
ously derives k ts naine from the way 
tliat Indian ptii ices sat on tbeir 
thrones. Apart from his dhiincti^'c 
crowm the king of ihcgod? is also 
dhtiiigLiisbed by the tlilrd eye 
marked bumonially acmsa bkfonc- 
head. Asa cosmicgod^ Indra is 

described In the V^dasas ihousaiid- 

eyed {.taha.iT^’iim) and the third eye 
here h i >U^otisly symbotic of t he 
thousand. His right arm rests lan¬ 
guidly on Ilk right knee j bh left hand, 
which helps to balance ihrpasLnre, 
holds die stem of a intuit which sup¬ 
ports a thunderbolt. Both the dujd eye 
and die dtuiidcrbnliare IcGjacscaofhk 
Vethe past, when he w'as an cnnineiit 
god of tliLindcr andraiiu This 
part trularfbrm of Indra appeans lo 
have heeio a Nepali uivemloiij for no 
Endian proiol>-pc is known. 


The Goddess Durga 

Nepal 

E^th century 

Gilt copper inlaid with semiprecious 
stones 

li:01in. [ 21.0 cm.) 

This goddess, provid r:d wi di eighteen 
arms, isTcpmseiued iii amihiaiiL 
posture. Her principal hands probably 
held TWO snakta ^ as wc know from 

similar Nepali images^ attd the other 

hands hold V arious w napons^ some of 
whlcb are nowrnkuni*. Two quivers 
arc attached to hcrshoiddm^ hut 
Qtherw'kt I h r back is fac-hrarsuiu- 
marily modeled. Hrrfortheadis 
marked with tbe third cyc^ and she k 
surnptuoiisiy adorned witli ornaments 
richly enpow t(rd wi th aenu pfrdnus 
stones. Even in ba ttle the goddess h 
serene, unmffled by human cm&uons, 
llie beaudfidly arrayed muJdple 
arms, enclosing the elegant torwi 3 ike a 
niAEidorla, provider harmoiiious 
visual pateem enriched by'the 
dazaiijjg gilded sujfacr and sparkLlag 
gems. A ^vqrk ofra-tber appeal ing 
ositutatjOEU the bronar radiates the 
hii l] iance on-d boEdness of design for 
winch Nepali artists arc justly famoua* 
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Ed 4 - Finial 

GiSt iiilaLd'wifh furquoLietsnd 

p 2 iriiaL!y|kaini::cci 

h:4l cm.J 


105. Samvara and r*^frtiratmyB 
Ncqial or Tib*‘t 
ibth century 

Gill copper^ u Jaid wi th semiprecioua 
ituncs and partiaJfcy poSycbmmcrd 
h: laiin- fsi-Tnu.} 



This itrikin^flrnlptiir^ prcibabty 
iu a ftnial at the ape^e of an 
elaborate sbrilir. It sbdwl the mytbital 
anil bin4 £ Jar uda with outJtreEthed 
antis and wings, ready to takcoH^ 
Hnlf-aviaji and hatT-bumasi. hc haadie 
fac^H hindqnarifraKand talons of a 
bird, hm the torso of a man, A snake 
ser\'es^as hEsnerklacr, atad his tuil 
fenlhert, of ail cTrgant Horiated 
d^nigri^fnnii adei^a^a1ivF niiubun 
bf liind h^F^beaIi. 

NejJidi sculptors were apparently 
verj' Tond of tiih l\ ybrid creauire and 
used him oven- the te]Llurl«?s ina 
variety ofdt’l igbtfully inventive 
fartris, E^'en though Garin^ Is pri¬ 
marily thciuciuiTt of the Hindu god 
V'LsIuiUp he frequently appears as the 
crowning ntoui'in Nepali shrinrs and 
lympana. pariimlarly in Buddhist ^rt. 
’rhis parlieularly animated example 
e?(hibiis die con tinkled vitality and 
virliKHily of the Nepali sculptors long 
after die sculptural tradition in India 
1 Ltclf had tcBi i Es creative force. 


With Ills feta firmly planted an the 
chesty fjfthe two pra^traie figures of 
Bhairava and Kalura [d, die 
Buddhist god baravara is engaged in a 
sexual embrace w ith the goddt'ss 
Nairarm^a. His tw o hands form die 
as if icy hoi d a 

llitOkderbolt and a brlL llie goddesses 
arms are flung arDulld SaiTlV'am^s 
neck, unc holding a skull cupt the 
other bnandkiuitg a chopper. 

The faces of the rigurcs arc 
painted in cold gold, their eyes and 
ey ebrowis outlined i 11 black, whiie^ and 
red. Wecaiibecmain, LhereforCj that 
the bTon^r was worshiped in'llbet, but 
if made there i t mus t iiave heen the 
handiwork of a Xcpali axiJsL The 
nltemativcii that it was cast in Nepal 
and then taken into Tibet- Whatever 
i ts exact provenancej the bronic k a 
beautifuJ rcaliaationofjoyousand 
rhythmic moveoitnt. The bl issfuJ and 
Serene faces have a sdtiness aboka t di cm 
that hciiea the overt passion in their 
loving erobrace. The sense of move¬ 
ment is t nho need further by the 
swirl ingmasseBurdrapery and floriated 
scrol I work very si milar m that seen in 
the Garuda finial (uo. 104). 
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ia6. Buddha Sakyamuiu 

Tlbel(?) 

I ath-i gtli ccnrujy 
Gill rapper 
h:7iii.(i7.6aT!4 

'ITitBuddbii ^altyamxmi is seated In 
TnrdiLHiiDfi.bis n^hi I'taiid extended m 
and hk left resting in hk 
lap. Hk earlobes are elcingated, an 
applied dtst iseifVKas ihcaniMi and the 
inAnijAd issurmoimted by a slightly 
painted ball. The face h- somewhat 
square and the nose miuitiai ly aqni- 
litiCi Whiii h even mure Eanusual k 
the applicaiiDnufa red slip, prnbahly 
ofr&pper, todisringiuish ihcgamienL 
Alihongh ihe hgtirc [sidcnuBcd 
83 the SoddhaSaky-amuni, die 
gostLirc or the righ L h and might 
iudicaic that i t represents iTiatead the 
Tatbagata Rainasambha va. Tlic 
praedeeaf variegating the surface of 
the same bronze wLih two different 
nueiah was more ccmmion in Tibet and 
Burma, but styllsucally the bronze k 
much closer lo Nepali thau to Burmese 
bronzes (Tsetuo. ga ), The facial 
features, ibctnmirncniQftlirhair* the 
folds of thcgajiti£iot,aiid ihcscTHtiive 
rendering of the handadciuklieiy potiit 
to Nepali workmanship. The colored 
robe, howTt'cr, is uruLmHlfcir Nepal 
and the brortge may have been cast in 
Tibet fbl lowing a Bumuac modcL 
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107* Th« BcKUiisama Padmapani 
VVdtirmTihirt 
(3,lbrentiirsf 
Copper wi ih silv'cr inlay 
h^a^l Ll 

1 he bodhisaitva Padmapani holds tlic 
&i!iut»Li 5 at™ of a l&Liii vf i ih bw Icfi 
hand; hw n^hi hand f^rms the 

Adetfrsldn, mdEGaiveaf 
his ascetic naiuret is thrown around his 
left shoulder and tied in the middle of 
hhiocso. f lia pareEita] Tathagata, 
Amitahha, ii reprainaled in the efowa 
aiidhiic7waiidin‘^d are liiUid with 
silver^ 

Tilt bmnze is an inrprtssive 
eTtampIc of wosEem llbetan sculpture, 
redectin^ atronfi influence of the 
Kashmiri siyle. The nmdelmiE* of the 
figure reveaU the same penchant for 
emphasizing abdominal and 0 ther 
miiselts of the body that one (inds m 
Kashnuri scadpturea, although the 
calves hate been rendered iviih a totaJ 
lack ofmodding, 0b\"iou3ty the 
ardst cmplov*^*^ ^ aliogctber dif- 
fcrcai set of proportions, for the figure 
Is far more elongated than those ^ecn 
I n the average Xashnun brpiiijt. The 
design and trcatuiml of the drapery 
arc also diffenent and^ while the face is 
still strongly Kashmiri, the i^amcwhat 
narrow cyn and the high cheekbones 
rcvral ethmr features that can be 
regarded os Tibetan. Charactcdstlc 
also trf’Tibctan craftwnaiuiiip is the 
more summary ireatmem of the E^ck. 
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loB* Tfao BofllhisatiVii ^la^usrt 

Wcstrrn Tibet 

Bra^, painted and iniflid ^ith 
Il4tqu43u^t opEil+ at>d ^l^tr 
h:7bi-{i7JScrfl4 

This clobanitely cro^Mird and drua- 
mcniird figure is scaled in fncdhalimin 
A sash crosses hjs lorso diagm btdJy and 
hit clcganily braided loc ks (k \\down 
both shoulders. His face was diicr paint¬ 
ed vdth cdid gnld, hii eyw arr inlaid 
witli til virr* and the pupils are kidicalrd 
>«th black paint. ^Mthnugh the Elgure 
ttiigliL be ranrusnl with dir Tathogaia 
Atnitahha^ his flowing braids JUid tiger- 
claw nrrkiaceddiiiitcly identify him as 
the bodhisiii Lva jSIafijiisn* who, in this 
particular form, it tiiow'uas D'l^ianrafl- 

.iiiAkhiisairiiiJhL The majrt tic beamg of 

the figure is also suiLablrtor Mo&juirjp 
who is gcntTally described Ji3 a pna 4 :e+ 

The bfunie is Lnietn 1 ing as a 
^ihetLSofboth ihc Kashmiri aud 
Nepali Btylcs. The face has the plump¬ 
ness of Kashmiri ncampk-s, which are 
also njTTimDnly inlaid i n silver; how^- 
the attcr j iiaEcil and aJmoit 
abstract mtidcliiig of the body* a» well 
as the d esigii of the ernwu and armlets, 
is iTMitr imrEmicpti ty found in Nepal] 
Aguie!i. Such BflyTitheds could only 
hav'c Ejcrurreti ill wcitciTi Tibetor the 
Ladakh area, and that theb^on^c was 
errtai niy in use there k cvirlmi from 
ihe paint applied to^ceajid hair- 


149. The Gaddcii!^ Vajravarahi 

TibcE 

i^ih-ifsth century 
GUt brunze 
li: 14 iu. (36.0C11UI 

The completely naked figure of the 
goddess Vajmvar^iitslioi^tidanciiif 
wi th her left lisg beMll in the pnstHre 
known asHer right 
haJid brat j dtihcs a choppH^r wiili 
whifh sliedcamjys the forces ofcvil 
and aJt non 4 xrlirvrTs. and her left hand 
holds a skuh cup fraud which sli e d rinks 
bcf victim"® lilcKid- 'Hie 30 W‘^shcad 
protruding frorit a bove her right car It 
her niTOl distinctive attKbalcoud 
justihes part of her namr, Ihr the word 
nfrrjMinrans Excq^i for this 

element, ihe is no dUrerenticuHio- 
graphiL'ally froiu Nairatro^ii (no+105)* 
and on f? i§ real ly a umiiifestcilioLi of 
ihe other. 

Axrry imprittaiii gotieJesi in 
d^Dtrtic Buddhism. Vajta.s^|j-ahlis 
mprciolly venrra ted i n Tibet. 1 1 may 
be recalled tl la t there Is an ingx^rLon C 
Hindu ruoihei- goddess kjio\.«i as 
Varohi, and thatshetou fremiently is 
show'n rfancilig (SCC ItO. 331 * Since of 
alJ the mother goddesses only V^arahT 
inspired An tndividual cutt, parrlcu- 
lariy in OrUsoH iris possible that she 
gai-edaEsoraeson oTprointypt^ ±br the 
Buddhist V'ajrnv'aralii. Orksa, along 
w ith Bengal and Biharp 
hoJd of\'ajrayraitaBudclhijim, HtiriTIg 
iheiuedics'iil jK.Tind, Althnugli tJte 
bronieishcTE attributed toTihcE, it 
may have been I'asl in Nepali iir niore 
likely, in Tibet by aNr]^liartkt. 
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no. An Esoteric Form of ManjiiHri 
Tlbcl 

ctnitury 

Gilt rqppt't, idliid with turquoutaad 

poiydyxmrtJ 

h: §110. {35.1 ccir) 

'rkiaihicc-brariffli, isbt-armed godis 
sr^ted or a loinsi, locked in 

a 9C!Ciia1 cmbrtce {j'db-jfwn) \'i'ith, n 
^ixideKi. The lotu? is placed on the 
back of a boo llia.T see™ to snarl al the 
two dci ritSr The facei of the ooupk 
express both passioTt and anger and 
each forshead Lv markett with the third 
ey-e. llic ma tted hair of each h 
encircled b>' a jnakcand embcllisbed 

wi tli the riSpavajm symbol. The 
priiidpal arms of the god encircle tbc 
female as his hoods form the 
vajrti/iiifftk^rarnvffrd and hold obeli and 
a thunderbolt. Two other hands hold a 
bow^and arrnwj his third right hand 
tooches Jib partner's breast ^ ajtd the 
rcmaming left hand holds a skulS cup 
full ofblood. The .ggdde>js^s arms and 
fbec are flung around her partner and 
her hands also hold a thunderbalt and 
a bell. 

Sewml RoddhisldciUca, includ¬ 
ing the bodhisattva Mahju^l, have the 
lion as their mount. Howetrer, the boiv 
and arrows arc important cmbkms of 
Mahjusrirand the E:;ij>;|/iH?M^flrujMEf£ilfrais 
cononoidy given to nmny ofliis esoteric 
rcwma, such as Guh>rasS£lliana+ 
Gohyomanjuvajraj etc. Whether or 
not the figure is Manjugtfr iJiebrcioz.e 
illustrates the Tibetan artisia' innate 
lovxplkpleodor and sumpti^oujiness. 
'Ilo? brightly gil t surface is/urthcr 
enriched wdth numerous turquoise 
inlapT^ white blue, grecrit and black 
phaintsadd to Its colorrulucafl/lTie lion 
with its green mane and tail is a 
delightfully whimiicaJ creature that 
addsacntnical touch to an P therw'iie 
profuuudly my^ deal subject. 
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1JI. Vajirabhmrava and Partner 
Central Tibet 
[a) i5Tiictntiiry 
Silver and polychrome 
htgl in. ( 33.5 ccl} 

(h) 16 ill century 
Bronze and polyt hromc 
h: 15I iiu (39.0 cm,} 

On r of the mdHL powerful c/the wraih- 
ful divinities in the Vajriiyana 


pantheon, Vajiabhairava k an angry 
manlfcsUtion of the bodiibiaitva 
iViaiijujri I tile god of wkdtito. His 
principal head is tha t ofa buffalo and 
be i&pmided i^ith multi ple arms and 
legs, Ibe syinhoUsni of hk fortii is best 
explained by Tsangkha-pa, the 
founder of the Geluk-pa scetoF 
Buddbiam ini ibrU %'ajrabhaira^^*£ 
"nine faces point to die iiinefold 
claKsihcadon of the scriptures; hk two 


liS4 











































horm tu iht twu iruth? 
and iiltimattf ] | hk ihlrty-rDyr arms 
logcthrr with hk ipitritiiiUtyf com* 
luunlcAEiqn and rmbodimcntin 
tangible fthTtn in the thirty Tacla 

of enlightenment x bis sixlem Icgi id 
flixtem kinds ornD-thing-iieis; the 
human being and the other mnniinals 
an which he standi to the eight 
aliainmenla; the eagle and theother 
birds on which he tmmplca to the cighit 



Snrp^iing strengths; his nakedness td 
hii bring undeHied by cTnotianal 
upsets and by inlcUeclunl fogs... 

(H, Guenther^ TiiKia^ Btiddhiitn 
uwfADiif Leiden* 19 ^ 56 , 

PP 38-^(9 ) 

Both ifeulpturcs reveal the cxtia- 
Ordinary expressive po^vef of^llbetaji 
lniiigery% as well as ihc finesse with 
whichsueb complexInetaphy^p^;aJ 
ideas were traniformed mio easily 


apprehendblc form. The Tibetans 
Were rtamrfcably adttnt in subliniaiing 
thesfrotesqueand mcreaiing compel¬ 
ling and liamiOtiiDns compost donir as 
seen in ihese wo examples. The silver 
scolptnret perhaps the slightly tfarller 
of ibe two, h iTOsaihl y die hurst known 
Tibe tan work In this medium—a tour 
dr force m both i ts astonishingly 
detailed and rich craitsmatkship ai wtU 
as its dynamic cxpressiorL. By CQtitras4 


the larger bronxe with Its reddish metal 
strtsBca more the wrathfiil character of 
the god and thr paationnle nature of 
the dirinc embTore, One mn$t empba-^ 
dre here that such itnageii were pnt 
itnetided for public wonhip but w^ere 
uaedexelufively in esoteric rittmli. 

Published J (aj drtri (I>asx4ktuclle 
Kunsmmfailn), j:2 December 1973, 
eoveff. 
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113. A RituAi Daggtr ■: Pkur-pa :■ 

Tibet 

i6th etniiiry * 

Polychmincd brqnic 
h: I a itt. (300 cm.) 

This b perhaps the finest knot'll 
cxamplr of a phur-pa, a dagger with a 
threc-dded blade cDUuno^iily [:aUcd a 
tmigk da^iT or a pujz^zV darL 11 b Lis^d in 
ritBfi Ckf caordim and iu die ri liiaJ 
destruction of the cnemi ca of the jhith^ i 

both humati and dLvitie'+1 1 may aho be 
employed symbolically to d cstroy the 
^^droKiii of the self.'* .\1 though the 
Tlbe tan Buddhb ts claim an Indian I 

origin for thc^ur-^a^ nothlng^imilar 
h. known among Indian ritual imple- 
ments. More lUccly the implcnicnt is of 
Tibetanorigin and may have been 
used in pre-Buddbist by local 

shamam. 

QFthc nmnaorus ctic5 of 

phm^^ thii paj-ticiilar type with the 
handle rendered in the form of a deity 
ismtberrarTi The threc-hcaded 
w inged god^ holding with Ills 

principal hands as tf about to plunge it 
iiitohb victim^ is probably the 
persooifioatmnofthc Lmplcmmtitsdf 
and is regarded as a tutelary di^Tniiy 
of the Nbigma-pa sect of Tibetan 
Buddhism. The represrntation of the 
deity is unusually sculpturesque for a 
ritual implement of diis type. The 
three blades of the phur-ps, super- 
imptMcd with the comtHned moufof 
serpent and are said 10 

symbohzie the three virtues of charityp 
chastity'^ and palHmee+ 

Fubliahcd: Fisher^ p. 29 and Hg. 29. 
























113^ The Buddhist God Hayagriva 
TUkX 

lythccntiin’ 

Gill htorueeirnd ailvcrp iiibid with 
Liirquowc and palmed 
h:5iiti. (14.3 cm.) 

Hay a^Iva*5 name \i trraUy itaeai'^ 

**one witha horse'^a head"' and in the 
Hindu panub con Kc in- an incatiLaiifln. 
ofS'ishTiu; nauaily h\s tma^cdocs 
have ihc head of a horv:' insiead of iKat 
of a human. Hc^^ever, the Buddhist 
Hayagrfva. as in this bnmze* h 
altogether a differLint deily and b hs 
nothui|r to do vrith hb } Imdu counter- 
part+ Radter, be ahares fraLiires more 
in coimnon wi f h the aspect 

ofSivzi, aucli as ihemigty fLice+ the 
third eye, the^nakeomainenti, and 
the animal skim To justify his name, 
hovi^^vcT, a tiny effigy of a horac's head 
is attBched tq his hair; in this i Ostanoe 
it can be aeeii behind the ermv n. In the 
Tibetan pantheon Hayagrlva is an 
important deliyj wotshiped especially 
by people who cam tholr Ih clihood 
vinth horse?. 

Here he is an angr^' pot-bellied 
fi^rc who stands I n a m ilitant ptjsiure, 
brandishing a thunderbolt with hjj 
right hand His left hand, raised In 

once held n Ijisso, What is 
remarkable about this ima^eb ihc use 
orvarioiis rtiaterialsiiitts cojiitructicir^ 
which givri it n rascinatingly varic- 
gatedsurCiiirc^ The figurr itsrlf is cast in 
dli'er^ the lotus base in ght rapper^ 
but far more rxoiliiig 11 the use uT 
iejectlve gilding for all omaTnents, the 
crown^ dics^^irf, the animal skin, and 
1 hr beard. Moreover^ thritarueb 
richly enmisii^d wi th turquoise and 
the chignon b painted red, for all 
wTathful dei dta h^vr flaming hair. 
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Indonesia 


fstiiTiJiira and J^Via aic target 

the ilicmaanda nf isjandi Lbat 

compnir Indonesia. Of the tw£>t J^va 
is by far die more si ^ilteaot. for not 
otily wag it the main atage %vticrc the 
printipal dynasties played oat their 
hisicrical roles, but virtually &11 the 
grrat Indonesian re! igiau^ monu¬ 
ments arc located in thk lusuriantly 
vcrdaiTt tropical island. Most of the 
Indonesian srulptureji depicting both 
Hindu and Buddhist dmuiticsin the 
Pan-Asian coll rction were very likely 
created in central Java during ihc 
ninth and tentii centuries under the 
^aileudta dynasty i It must be remem¬ 
bered that no thorough study of the 
chronology of Javanese bmnzei has 
yel been made and hence these 
attribu Lions should be regarded as 
tentative. 





114- Head of a Tathagata ] 

CcntraJ Java, BurobLidiirjsLyle 
Ca.Soo 

Gray vtilcanlc stone 
h: I3|ln^ (34.0 cm,) 

Tlus hcari oitcc brlniigcd aaealcd 
Tadiiigata figure sarh as iikit 
illuitratcd in no. 11 j- TypkalofiLc 
hcadofa Tathiignla orBuiidba,. the 
tiair is arranged in shaft ciradar locks 
curled to ihe right, the a™ h a promi- 
n cut dot m Uic laiddEe of die Taridiead, 
iuid die earlobes are cloogatetL The 
gen tl e and serene visage is rendered 
according to the texts that say the face 
oftlie Buddha "should benmdc 

jfquarish in form, sharply delineated, 

bcautifijliy fuU and endowed with 
brilliant and pleasing marks," 

Several sEmliar beacU are in 
VVeaiem collections and they are 
usually characterized as "^BorcihuduT^*^ 
hciids. Certainly the head ustyl tsti- 
calJy analogoui 10 those still ai:M£hed 
to the seated images ofTathSgataion 
the ici:xral terracis af die grcAt nupa 
at BDrobudur, However, it could have 
belonged to other such Buddha images 
found 111 both the Brajnbanam and 
Kedu reglotiB^ 


115, A ProHching Tatbftgatji 

Central Java, from Chandi Sewu { ?) 
gth century 
Gray volcajik Stone 
hiayj in.^yoo <=tCL} 

Despite its imsaing head, dm Jarger 
thanlife-ili^? figure ofa Tathlgala 
is impressiiiT for bo th i ts amten: 
simplicity and sheer physical preaenct. 
"J"he gest Lire of the handa Indicates 
tha t h e is eniaged io teaching as 
he siLi in the classic post urc of medi¬ 
tation. .AJ dioiighsiriiLEaT images of 
preaching Taih^atas are placed 
within the latticed stupas on the top 
terraces orBombudur, their hands are 
plai:cd rurdierfroDi the body acid 
hardly touch one anolhm: ag they form 
the gesture (sec Berne t Kempers, 
pL the olherhand. the 

formation of the gesture in dm image 

* is very duiiWm that Seen ill Tathagata 

figures fmtmi Chandi Sc%vu {ihvd.j pL 
raSj. Moreover, this figure, like the 
Chandi ScwuTathlgatas, is broader 
amieoniiderably heavier than the 
Buddhas from Borobudur. 

^ Gntiuesdomibly, dieprotot>'pes 

for such Images must have been 
bronxes brought from Gupta India. 
\MiiJc i t is tempting to relate them to 
Samath Buddhas, pr imarily because 
of the plain and transparmt treatment 
of the drapery, the impassive grandeur 
of the figure and the emphasis on 
porLderuiis volume remind one of the 
equally nionumenlal Buddha images 
in ihceKcavaled leoipleiatAJaiua or 
the colossal Buddhas of Anuradhapura 
in Sri Lanka. The solid mass of such 
Buddha figures appropriaicly conveys 
the idea behind certain $Lmilcs used 
eciiistandy inbierature to describe the 
Buddha. He is oBen charactcriied as a 
bull among men whose image should 
be R^^TW^a/^hiundj^a^The 
t^l^roilha is the famous banyan tree 
which is regarded both as’wdipro- 
poriioned and noblr^ ehajaetcristim 
that are essential for a Buddha image. 

















Il6- The v^rapi.ni 

CcrttnJJava ! 

^th-lPth tcaiiiry 

Silver Inlai-d with ruby (fif^urc} and , 

bronitr mth sttsen patuia (ba^) I 

h:3|icL [B-aan.) 11 

Thtbodhisattva ilxs gT^ccfulIyona 
iDtus with a limber lotm projecting: 
in fWint to support his pendant right 
foot. However, the foot does not toudh 
the inns and the fact that the hgure 
is silver and the base U brChnre may 
indicate that they do not belong 
together. The bod hlsattva's right 
hand foTTo^ a gesture that may denote 
charity. His Mt hand holcb the stem of 
a lolkis on w'hich is placed liis dlstinc^ 
rive attribute, the thunderbolt. His 
head is haloed by a simple ring and Ms 
o^'al chignnti i& Inset with a ruby; such 
an i nlay is unusual rorJa%'aiie 4 c 
bron»eji. 

The hgtirc isstylisii rally similar 
to a bronze bodhisatt va in the 
Musemn Piisai in Jakarta [sec 
rontcinc-taL, no. 40 77) p How¬ 

ever, rather unusual is the fronvning 
eicpression on the face of tbis silver 
hgurc, cmphanied by raised, wavy ] 

eyebrows* 

117. A Goddess 
Central Java 
^th century 

Bronze w i ib green pa tina 
h:B|li]L (a^.it cin.) 

A goddess stands i n sarfmpoik posidon 
on a lotusplaced upon a square 
pcdcital, Bcjrweled and crowned, her 
Imir ij gathered into n topktiot like 
that of an ascetic. Her lower right hand 
fonns the LiiTiidmfitidrd^ and her nppKT 
right holds a tnuicJilcd sword. Her 
upper left hand grasps a manuscript; 
the object in her lower left hand may 
be a w aterpot or a severrd timiaii 
head. Ifihc laucr^ then the presence of 
the sword w'ouJd help to identify the 
figure as a form of Durga. 

}ki thin its shape and reamres, the 
face bears a strong similarity to some 
of the Buddha heads from Borobud ur 
[sieie nPi, 114], She is imbued with a 
sense oTstately elegance, and her w^ll- 
endowed form is especially attractive .] 

becau.^ of thcslight elongation of the 
lower porlinn* The balance between ' 

modeling and tine and ihefreluigof 
quiet sensuqusnru are reminiscent of 
ir^enth-andeightb-century Indian 
vrulpturci from luch si tes as 
Mnn 4 H^"ariin Bihar and Sirpiir in 
Madliya Pradi^hb 
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tiBw A Goddess 
Ct^nirnljava f?) 
gtb-iolh century* 

h: 3 ^^ {(17-3 cm.} 

Thif^ nicrtbatc gnddcsa li ieaLrd in 

asiihatantiai ruibion. Her 
trTt band b placed cm the cushion and 
pm\Hdes her wi Lh addi Uonal Support ; 
her right hand pimply rests on hrr 
ihigh. The pronii n en c curves of both 
la r hips and s tuinacli make her f?rm 
seem as volumemc as the Cushion on 
which she siis. cry likely she 
represents Tari, the Buddhist goddrss 
of mercy, 

Thr color of the stone suggesu 
that the setd ptureTnay have come from 
the Pramhatiatn Vallry, Acldsc 
slyliitic paraUel oin be seen in the 
figure ofHariTi on the stair riser of the 
MtHidul temjilc, which Is also 
eoTiceived essentially in simple, convncK 
volumes and with ±e samebouirant 
hairttylc as this goddess. The shape 
and form of die cushions on wbidi die 
two goddesses ait are ali iiost idcnticah 
Javanese sculpture of this period Li said 
to be bcavi ly influEnced by Pala 
srulptuf es of BLLar^ but a stylistic 
comparison of this hgure with run- 
tempurary Qri5san Mrulplurta would 
perliapi be mure appropriate. 


















1 A S«mi-l>iviiie Ogress 
loth ccntufy 

Bronze vnth gretn patina 
h:4iin. (11.4™.) 

Tills iiitriguin;glittlt bronze repre¬ 
sents n grotesque lady standing 
hcrlegs well apart^ probably Ln a 
dancing posture. Herhandi arc ciupiy* 
lUie seems to wear a. gamieni of lea ves 
hdd around her loiEksby a chain. The 
protruding from her mouth p 
her round rohif^ *nd her 
ptnduious breasts gi ve her a forbid¬ 
ding appearajice. 

The fact that she Jtandi on a loitts 
Ind icates her dlvkie statusr but it is 
difficult to tel \ whether aiie h a 
daldm CKrthc Buddhist pantheon or a 
feiiAwaji-p a class of malcvolcnl semi- 
divine DgrcMci that play an important 
role In Hindu mythology'- Male 
counterparts of such figures^ cai^^d in 
sioiie^ serv'o as guard ians outside most 
temples i n Java^ but females arcless 
conunoiL To my know! edge, this is the 
only knovim bronze rcpresentaiiDn of 
such a DgLire, and despite her 
grotesque appearanre, she b a delight- 
fid product of ati unknown maater^s 
fantasy. 
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130 . Tho Bo^lkisattVA Paciiiiapini 
Java 

lothccnttuy 

Brotixe vith green patina 

h:8iin. (■21.5cm,) 

FadmaplnL, the Bttddhiit god of 
compassion^ ii seated like a yogi on a 
lotus- His right handfomis the 
E^nmdamudr^ and hii left holda the 
broken sietn of what imist luvc been a 
lotus. The effigy of Amilabhat tib 
pancnial Ta ihflgata, cmbellLshrs iiii 
chignon, A simple oval nimbLu was 
oner attacked to his shoulderL 

The study qf Jauntiest icuJpiiirc, 
particularly of bron sces^ U sdh in a 
nascent stage, and hence Jt is extremely 
difficult to determine either ike 
provenance or the date or&uch sculps 
lUTCSr The task ts: all the more formi - 
dable when one is confronted with a 
bronze iuch as » hi< w hich shows some 
un usual featnres, such as tke prcF- 
nonneed donga dan ofike^ccwith 
pointed chin and ihe slender propor- 
donj of ike torso that ai the same tinic 
seems strong and assertive. For some- 
what similar hgiiTCS, see Fontcinel^., 
figs-40 and 44, and Le Bonkrur^ P- 105 + 
no. 3S30. 
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The Goddess DurgA 
C€niralja%'a 

Bronze th ^recii pa tEoa 
h;p|in.(a3,5 

In liiU rarr and interesting hrcmKr^ 
Dujg^ UKpf denied with eight artna 
and arnpinpAnfed a female atlrn- 

daiit. 1 iir Hind u gtxJdrsi ilafjd$ in 
joTTifT/uff^ffon aLotiispbiecdnn ihebmik 
of die LUitn who apprari 10 be eruahed 


hy it, HtnevertheJesaserTTH bappy 

to carry hi&burden, for heraUes hu 
fcirepaws like an affectionate puppy, 
Thii is the only known Ciample cifao 
peculiar a dkposition Eif theardmaL 
One of the goddess's haiidj is deUcately 
csEiracting eui armw froma quiver; ihc 
oihcd bold a sword, a boss, a flower, a 
Trident^ a couch, a bow, and a shield 
Sbr is provided with a nimbus and a 
paraioland her female a ttcndimt, also 
TLimbate, holcU a fl^^rhiglL 
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laa. Kub«i^ the God of Wealik 
CctiiitiLlJav^ 
inlh centiiry^ 

Bronze 

(14.0 F01,) 


Appropriately' pot-bcilied nod 
ornamented, Kubwan tlie^od of 
Weal t situ m MMsma on a loiia upon 


a tltronc, Hssrijdit Toot rats on an 
overturned vw full ofjeiA^ts an d livo 
additional vaiei arc depicted along the 
baw: of the tliratkc. A oi Enia fruit ii. 
aitarhed to the paJm oHiia ri^lit hand, 
ivhicb forms thr^ iHTOilamudr^. Hill eft 
hand iq ucc^rs the neck of a mongoose, 
which disgorge! astrean] of jewels* 

The throne is aurmounced by a dame 
nimb us to w hich is alftNcd a parnioU 
Slticc he Is the god orw'cal th^ 


Kiibera is worshiped wiih equal 
reverence by the Hindis and the 
BuddhistE. In Java, too^dufiiig the 
Hindu-Buddhisi period, such small 
imag^ of Kubera must have graced 
mtinydorEU-atiealtafs. In the form 
teen hme, he differs m no sigrnhcaui I 
way frombtilmageiin India. Heia 
portly but regah for be Is regarded in 
Hi ndu ixiylhalog)- a^ tbr king of the 
joifAus. 
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(fl) Central Java 
irtth cmtiiTj’ 

Bixitize wltli green patifia 
h: 41111.f11.7cj11.il 
[b) East Java 
lathrcntujy 
Ofay voilcaiiic stDoe 
hrajin. (5B.4 cm.) 

Ganeia^ the Hindu god of niupiciDus- 
ncas and iucice^^ wa* naTurally 
popular in Java. In the bretti^e he u 
seated on a cmhbn and in ihcsEonc 


sculpture on a lotus> but In both the 
soles of his feei join each aihcr. A snake 
is colled around his sacred cord and be 
is given the third eye. In addition^, his 
elme assoclad do ^ilh bis faiberp va, 
is emphasi ^ed by 1 h e rrcscenl moon 
and tbe sktiM adaming bis crown. His 
upper right hand holcUamsary^ and 
the cofitspQnding left hand a battle- 
u. Hli lower left hand holds a cup 
containing sweets which he is devour¬ 
ing. Hij broken lower left hand in the 
stone im&gr very- likely held part orhk 
nisk, as it dofca in the bronze. 


The most dlstinrdVC feature of 
Javanese ropreicntaticms of Ganeia is 
the maiinerin which hcaitiL'rbw 
particular posture, unknown in India^ 
wajr in iJl piobability a local inven¬ 
tion^ although It IsalsnencDuntfred in 
Cambodia. 

Diminudveasitb, the delight^ 
fully c harming bronae isemainl y the 
earlier of the tworrpresciitatiorisMid 
is remarkably w ell modeied. The dale 
of the ttonc sculpture h suggested by a 
ccnnpflnjion w ith two others^ ibc 
CihaxicLi Banon Ganc^ from central 


Java fsecBemct Kempm^pL 39)1 
which oinnot bedaird lalcr than the 
tenth Century^ and the Ganeia of 
Eara^ dated 1^39 (ibid., pis. si 2-13)- 
'rhe Fan-i^ian Ganeia rrvmk nothing 
of the eaubrrantoiTiarnrritalioni that 
characteriaai the Bata GaneJki and it la 
aim free from the cnore luacabre 
eletnrnu that trem lo have become a 
commonplace of iwst-twcifih-ecntnry 
caitjavimesc Cant^imagetL 
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134 + The God Brakinn 
C^nlraJ 
inthrcatury 
Brotuee 

b:5jin, [14,0 cm.) 

The god Brahma, the creative member 
of the Hindu triiiiry, Ls reprcsenled 
here with four heads syrabolisdrig the 
four \‘cd3a} the JutMtajirienf Aatred 
texUuf the Hiiuikia [see nPS, 36^ 142)- 
The baiT from all four beatk b com- 
bliied iniu a sldgle cra'ftTiUkc chignon. 
WranngA dhori, thcfiijcr«i ctml of 
the brahman, and appropHale 
oznamnnls, Brahma utancb in the 
snmapadtx post Lite ana Idtus^. Kb four 
hamh hold the rp«jr>^ (now ^ 

an aieetic's dtaCT^ a waterpnt, aiid a 
tDanuaeript- Eiccept for the remarkable 
attrnuatioji of thefij§riire, the bronze 
reflects all thcityliitic characteristics 
of central Ja\'ancse art of the period. 
Usually most central Javanese 
bronzes have somewhat llnhier bodies 
(see no. r 1 7 J. No«e rh e LmusuaJ 
eion^tion oftbe bn^erSj particularly 
of the tips, which appear almost 
needirllkein their xharpticss. This is a 
styUxrd affeciation pecnliar only to 
Javajie«ehtoii2es. Theebnot 
stylistic parallel For this bgurccan be 
seen In a brouzc V bhnuln the Musi^ 
Guinirt (ace Le Bonheur^ p,. at 5^ 
no. 5^328/. 
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TS5+ ^ 

East Java 
I3tb-i4th rtnttiry 
Br<3Qzr with grrcn pa linn 
h:4in, (lo.i cm.) 

Very Kittle us knfnvTL about such bronze 
birds and only n few have been 
published itofar. We aro thmeforc 
unable to sugig^t thrir exact fuLtii: tion, 
but they probably served as sothc wit 
of bnial. Deligktfullydcmradvcj the 
birtla are sometimes rcndrried 
rcalisticaliyT but mt&t cifteu their fomui 
are an imaginative combination of 
several species^ V\Tiilc tlie origin of 
such fcittm goes back to Gupta India^p 
they wr!Tc frequently cinpln>'efl i n 
central Javanese architec lure both 
for their omamentjai nml ^>TnboIic 
runctiom- Since nothing much is 
known about such bronze birtbp it Is 
extremely di EhcuJ t to suggest a preciEC: 
date for thia one. The date recom- 
lucnded here U based on. acompatisoq 
with jtimilar birds that fill the medals 
lions on tb e w'alls of the main temple 
at Chandi Panatamut built in t 347 
(sec Berne tKetnperSj pis. 
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Thailand 


In Httributing the Thai acidlptiires 1 
have gtneraily folloived thf dasiifica- 
tionsygtem DutUndl byj- Baisisettet 
andJ.Beurdttcyin TTuht^er^giof 
Thai Satlpiifre. ITicy lic histcry 

pflliaisciilpLiiicliitD several schools^ 
each wth its dislinciLvcst’jiiitit 
chutacicristics. The sctiookai'c 
usually named after tfie vaiioiis king* 
dotns that flourished 
regions of Thailand diuing different 
periods. Thus, the stbool cfl>viravali 
is named after [he moTthe 

same name, which finimahsd in 
south CTO Thsiiiand bet^ect: the sbeth 
and eleventh ceoiurics. Hm^cver, the 
aitribntion ofisolatcd icrilptwcs 
provenance (5 not known prcchely 
iSalwaysdllHctilL It inastWso be 
pointed out that thcgrvajlfii;issriiool.ij 
particularly thcwcthasotiRrci snuul^ 
taiinimsly, frequently kttcacttd with 
each Qtiier^ and han;c<iriciifi_finQl 
aiwa^T strictly define ihfcirjtyliatic 
characteriftflea. MorcD''<£:rrd uhtig 
cmaln periods of KhtnerJoiiimaiion 
in pans onhailand ibf in£i»cneesof 
Cambodian artistic s tylea were so 
strongly felt iJsaLoftcnTliij euid 
Cambodian works area^ difficult 10 
distinguish as many and 

Tibetun broiii;^. A L thptafiis much 
work has been done oti tine icjulp lurca 
of central and southern'H'hjlland, the 
an of northern and iiortticisiem 
IhaLiand has been on^v sparipgl y 
explored-For exam ple, tbrrxare 
hundreds of icmpit? hrk.ortH' 
ettstcTO T^hatland Ui^tit^ein to have 
beet: rendered in aprnlcmiirkantly 
Khmer style, andsomc ofih^sculp- 
lures that have appeared reteady and 
are labeled as CamiDtdiaji ptiay in fact 
be from northeastern ll-LBiland. 









f Buddba SakyamunJ 

Dv‘aravati 5 ty!i; 
7th-fiLh ccnrury 

[a) Dark gray schist 
h; 13 III. f33.0 on.) 

(b) Grnysf’hwi 
h‘3s?i in, (B 1 .6 oil) 


Thcsfi tvrosculpturta, oiiconly a brad 
(a) and the atlifr wi rbaut ii* ftrct (b), 
portray thr Huddha ^^yamLiDi m a 
clasaieftirtil ihat WEi&thc hallmark of 
the Dv^axavati achool. Tkt finjest acuJp- 


turn of rhift school appear to have bcfin 
cTcuUed between these^Tinth and eighth 
ccntiiricij when the prevailing formti-r 
Buddhimi ivsis that Jtnnwn as 
yaiaa. I Ispanthmn was large! y canflned 
In imagea oflhe hJstoriiml Ruddhflp aa 
jtal&owas in Sri Lanka (see do. g i)« 
The majority of Ds'aravad images du- 
cfjvcrcd arc of the type represenred 
here, a1 though recently smaller atatLii^ 
of bod ^ilaa ttvas have also come to 1 ij;h i, 
thereby ind] eating that ihc Mahay ana 
form of Buddhism was not altogether 

unknown in DvarBvaiJ^ 

Although itisTcadlly admitted 


that t hesc Buddha images oFi>vSravatT 
reflect the general influences of the 
Gupta iraditioii. It is difficuii to point 
to any dne srhool as dieprcdoniEiiant 
stylistic sourt-e. The treatment of the 
body and the diapha.oou'i gatniciit 
undoubtedly betray an avi arencsscif 
.SajTialhsculptiim, but those oFAjanta 
mlgJiit have been equal ty i nfl tientiah 
On the other iiiind, ndllicfr at Sarnath 
norat Ajanta do we encounter Bud¬ 
dhas in such a strictl y Fron tal stancr 
wltJi both arms raked and extended iti 
so symmcLrical a fashion. More easily 
perceptibledifFeren CCS are evidtnt in 


ao6 


die facial features, which reflect a racial 
type totall y di fferent from the clasaical 
1 nd Ian faceu 

The bcautiftiily proporttoned and 
polished head (a) k probably i^ic 
earlier of the two sculptures. Bearing 
the slightest trace of a smi le, the face 
has a noble and ccunpasslonafc 
expresiiun, while the half-shut cyrss 
Focused on the lip of the nriie^ entivey a 
^Ofc cifi nlrosprcti\'e calm. Tfthii head 
confortni to the classical Dvaravati 
Buddha images, that of the other (b), 
with a Wider crown, higher chrek- 
bojfitJSj and narrower eyca, app^rt to 





be more mdividualiitic. The moddijig 
of the more complete figure is mat quite 
ossubUr as that dF Ibc head but u fione^ 
ihelcK rendered with romidcrablc 
fincaw, lludilhculttodetcrmitic 
whetber sp^h dtHerenecH have Any 
chronologii cal &igiiilicisnccGr ared mply 
cicpres.tinrn oTIndJvidiialatrljertk They 
do demonstTair, howeveTr that even 
within this ri^id tmiiiiijon each imiLge 
is a 5I ighlly different stalrmcnt^ Ju^it as 
tike same meicwly variea subtly when 
played by dilTrrmt musieiansL For a 
head similar to that ofi b) sec d ^Argcncd 
and Tsc^ pp. 84-85^ no, 37- 
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127. Buddha Sikyamiiiu 

Bufirarnpnivmcc^ PnUcon CliAk 

8 th century 

Bronze 

lj:33in. (B3,0 ciil) 

In 1964 a hoard cifbronirt was 
ajccidentaily disccjvcrctl Lu an under- 
grciund burial chamber within a 
negicc ted temple precitict at the vil- 
Sage nf lVakon ChaL Th e hoard 
contained a largt nuiiJilwTorBiiddhist 
bronzes, moiL of which are nOfw dis¬ 
persed in Eurnpenn and American 
cqUeciions. Other wrll-tnow'n 
examples are in the Brundage, 
RDeLefellcr^and KimbeU Foundation 
colicctitma (see below). Of the Buddha 
images in die grotipp this example is 
the largest and the mc^L imprc^lve. 

A cumparisonofthii bromc w-iib 
the Dvaravati-style figure (no, 126b) 
rn^eala both their simlLanties and 
differences. The konographic type, 
with both hands raised symmetricaliy 
and emphasizing H rigidly rec tanguiar 
frames is ohviously derived bom 
IK-HtavatL The form of ihh Buddha is 
more fla lly rnodelcd than in the 
Dw^axavati figure where the tliighsare 
more promin cntly outlmed, iTie 
sensi live drlmeation of the hands and 
Ereatmeni of the folds along the 
garment's lower edge arcpraj-ticularly 
rrmlnisccnt of D^r^avati Buddhas, 
lire face^ howwer, with its broad 
shape, open cyes^sUghtly thinner lips, 
and ixvoustache^ is distinc tly modeled 
after Pre-Angkor sculptures of 
Cambodia. 

Published: Biuikcr, fig. 20. 
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I iQ, The Bodhisaltva Mahrcya 
Bui-iram province, PrakoaChai 
Bth—gtli rtntury 
Bronze \^ith inXaid eyes 
h;^ijiji,{5a.5otL) 

Mott typicai of the PraJtoa Chai hoard 
uf brenm than h the Budd ha 

[ao+127} jtbu elegant 
brome rcprcsexiisAlaitrcya, die future 
Buddhs. HU right hand forms the 
gesture of ljea.c:h|rB^ and hh left hand 
may have once held a pot. The st upa 
in hh erown of matted hair yetitifies 
Hm^ithDutqimtion. llie hafr style k 
qiiiitt typical nT thc^ and othef 
bronzes disco^’^ered la the Rorat 
plaicau. 

Although ^eral other P^akoa 
Chai hrxmaes are ormore imprassi^e 
proportiuiiSn this Maiircya koneaTthc 
hneu of the group. A sculpt ure of dk- 
amungsiiuplkity, it U an aatcmishiiigly 
gracfful figuf e> despite i Is fronial poj- 
nure.The hands an: rimdrrrd wi th 
paj-ucuiar ueasitivlLy and the artiifa 
consiijTimateraisc of restrained ele¬ 
gance is c^ideDt not only in the subtle 
mcidELlng, but also in the delicate treat¬ 
ment of the chignon and the folds of 
ihr ihiortpirmcnt -Although 

onlya f€vf Ijron?:^ afiJusstyleliave 
beenfciundiii Cambodia (seeDupont, 
*9^21 pk^ 5 t)ax. ?cxx), the Praton Chat 
brcHLECs relate generally 10 sculp tures 
of the Kompong Prcistyle. Theestra- 
ordmary' tlongation of the figures with 
tubiJaT legs seems ta be a particular 
haUm^rkofFrakon Chai bronzes. 

Published ^ Bunker^ fig. 94; 
Mimsterborgp i^7Djp. 931Z- 
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A Buddhist Suini (?) 

Prakon Chai style (?) 

9tb coiitiry 
firorkze 

hi 511^(12,7011,) 

Aji eiiigmatit: bronzct bath in style and 
iconography I ihls $ttilptiir€ k here 
flttribuird to Thailand bocausa ofi ts 
a tytistic tkisenesi to the Prakon Chai 
hmnzcfi (nos, 127,1 aO). Asimiiar 
araicd Egure^ iliough withotit a beards 
Is also in the Fan-Ashut collection 
[Bunker^ a 7)fajid other closely 
related figures ofbeardcdascedcs cEm 
be seen among the rmns of Prasat 
Thna Dap in Cambexlb (BdissclEcr, 
tg££, pL xxxm^ p, 3), The metal vdih 
its sIHtt ihccn Is of the irmicty ai 

that observed in most Prakon Chat 
bronzes^ 

If it is di fficuJt to suggest an c^ct 
pTONTnancefojT tJihmuigLiljig broaze, 
it is etniaLy problematic to identify the 
subject- 'Fbc incdjtating posTurej the 
bcatd, aifcd the chignon wouJd suggest 
tha t the figure 15 that oraii ascetic^ 
while thttiny cIBgy of 3 Eiiddha 
attached to thclmirindjcaiesa Mud- 
dhist afEillatic^. Aldioiigh ihccult 
ofsa inis is popular in MzdEayaiiii 
Buddhism^ particularly in Tibet, no 
ocher such bearded figure is knovvnki 
the Buddhist art of Southeast ,Asi 3 , 
Possibly the figure represents a local 
Buddhist luminary who ^vasapotheo- 
lized and worshEped.. That ihisw^as die 
ciistdmiu Cambodia k e%ddent from 
inscrlpliom. 
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1311, ElsaifnvkbQltn^A (Plmllus with 
OnePfl€^'i 
Burinam pravinar (?) 
8ili-gtlidenliify 
Cray Bandstontr 

h! ^^7 in. (bfl.5 cmii) 

nils 8 axlpti 4 Tc h axiassic reprejcixia- 
tion of ibe pliaULr ecnbJcm of tht 
Hindu god Siva. At thciiimc dmc, 
howei^er^ ii k iX i^-mbol of all three 
nicmbcra oF dir Hindu irimiy': 
Bralima^ V*ishiiUy and Siva. The 
sculpture Ui clearly di^iiTdcd Into three 
sections, each s>'mbolizLig one of the 
three gods. Tlie squari: base rqireaenta 
Brahma {BrnhmAbMga)i th.tt act&gQT\^ 
middle part b the portion ofVkliiLu 
(and thernunded upper 
third repTEBenls Siva f H2idrahhdgit ). 

A head ofSh'a with kis mattrd hair 
and the distinctive ihitdeytiicarvcd 
in high rellefaa this acetiou of the 
Mulptore. 

While there is no doubt as to the 
Idcn dty of the subject^ the style of the 
sciilpturr docs present problems. The 
bold facial features are similar to those 
of a much damaged mukhalingu from 
Hue! IlEainn (BoisscLicri 1968^ pi 
XL^Tip Eg. bui tbcstyle ofthcrnaitcd 
hair has almost identical parallel in 
several Dvajavatlsculpturca in the 
^ntijayastyle ^^Boivlr, p. 31, no, 11 and 
A’Attht Scu/ptwe^ p. 14^ [mJ ], These 
Kulptunes, hcm ct^cT^ are Buddhist, and 
although at least une rnnkhxdiriga of the 
periadis ImownfromlTiailand (Bmvie+ 
p.48, no. p 7) k stylistically it Is some¬ 
what di fferen I from the praml 
example^ It has been brought mmy 
Atlrntion that thraeulptiirr was found 
nciT Praltpfi Chal but I have nO w^y of 
verifying this information. 
















131. A DoubLe-Sid^ Altarpiece 
Lopbirri style 
12ih~ 13 th ccnnaxy 
Bronze greeapatina 
h: l5ti£i. [gS^urtL} 

One of ihc mojt daboratc Thai 
bronzes Itnov^ n* this double-sided 
aJtarpieceprrseuts two typical 
Lopburi Buddha imagrs. In the fronts 
a etd wned, rncditatlng SUcyarfiuni is 
seated on a loins aiop a richly 
decoraied pedrstaL ThegcatutroThis 
right hand (frAum£j^i/iwt«afra)^aswcll 
as ihesiyllMd Bodhi tree abo-ViX, 
Lndicates that the occasion represented 
is thcsiibjugation of Mara, the 
Buddhist god ofdcsire who had tried to 
tempt the oiaaler immediately 
preceding his enlighLenmcnt. 'flirce 
umilar, ihougb uncrowoed^ figures of 
ihr Buddha arc portrayed against the 
BodJii tree. 

On the reverse is a standing 
figure of the Buddha Sakyrunimi 
simi Urly framed by a flaming aufeole 
wi th a cusped ardi^ Although not 
crowned, he is sumptuously adorned 
with omanimts. HeitandaonalotiH 
with his feet turned out and his right 
hand closed in a fist against bis chesL 
Here abo three seated Buddhas are 
rxpresmted in the tree above, but each 
agalitst a stupa^ ITiree other similar 
seated Buddhas arc enshrined bdow 
tb c standing ^kyamuim The csacl 
rignlficance of this rcpctitioti ofidcnli- 
ra 1 Buddhas IS not clear. 

Stylisticallyi the principal seated 
Buddba in the front 13 closely related 10 
a brnnae in the Thompson collec tion 
mBanghnk (Bowie, pp. Bo-Bt, no. 41)^ 
which is said to have been discovxred 
in the Lopburi jirovincc. The crowned 
Buddha was popular both Lti Bihar and 
Kashmir In India (see no. 2&I he ween 
the ninth and the eirvenih centuncSj 
and the ITmi Images were probably 
inspired hy thoae from Di hacn Ihc style 
ofrcprxscnialion, howo^er+sccmi 
more heavily infiuenced by Cam¬ 
bodian sculpiuf e of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Published: Dofflemyer^ p. 49. figs* 3-4* 
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133 ^ Bud<ihj» Sheltered by MuchAliada 
Lopbuf 1 style 
] 3th ccMtuTy 

{a} Beige saildstDnc Ivitli p^int 
h = 371 in. 

rb) Bronsce iat cb green patina 
h- 13 i in. (33.6™.} 

'Hik Image type^ which wss particu¬ 
larly ptjpular in Thailand during this 
period, symboliaes an kkcJdeni from 
the life of the Buddha. It is sajd that 
once while ^kyamum was meditating 
at Bodhgaya a stCim] brake □iil and it 
rained continuously for a week. The 
many-headed serpent lung MinhR- 
hnda appeared at the site and provided 
sheberfor the master by spreading his 
hoods. In sculptural representa rions^ 
Like those seen here^ the BLuddha is 
always dcplclcd as seated on the eotis 
of the serpen which farm an inverted 
pyramid, wMc the seven hotsdsof 
Mgchalinda axe Spread Oiit tjQ shelter 
his head^ forming a striking nimbus. 

Although both scuJpiures were 
probabiy created in the same region, 
there are nu tewurthy stylistic dif¬ 
ferences. Typical of Thai Buddha 
images^ the teg^ of hath figure are^ 
spread out that they form a remark¬ 
ably expansive lap. The praportitms 
of th e figures are basically quite 
different, however, and the broaie has 
a more Linear torso. DifTcneaecsar^ 
also perceptible i n the facial fejaturcs. 
The nose, moudi, and chin appear 
more pinched in thcbroniEe, and ihe 
eyes are dearly slan ted. Hie face of the 
stone figure reflcc ts a smon g Khmer 
indu^ce j which h quite cocnmon hi 
the sculptures of the Lopburi school at 
this lime. The treatment of ihe 
£tjA(EfjAi3 isaJsoquitedifferent in the 
two sculptures anti, mterralhigly, the 
fold of the s£B}gfiAti across the left 
shoulder appeals only in the brtniEc 
figure. This is almost an inv'ariahle 
feature nfah Tliai seated Buddhas gf 
this period and Its absence Ln the^fetne 
figure is unique. Much of thcDrigina] 
pigment still adheres tothestone^ 
while the bronze has acquired a rich 
green patina. 



















^ 33 ’' Bud^lLa S^yamuxu 
Lopburi Style 
rgtfi-i^th Century 
Beige sandstone 
h: iGj b. (47,6 otL.) 


Althcxugh brtauze represeotatlmu nf 
thk Bnddha type, probably created by 
artists of the l/:^pbtiii school imdcr 
Khniermfliijcnce, are fairly common, 
examples in stouc are rclativety rare. 
An idea of how the full figure must 
on re have look Dtl can be gleaned fmm 
a bronze represeniadon in the collco- 
doT! fnO,! 31, reverse). The upper 
garment is so diaphanous that the 
torso itself appears compltncly naked \ 
the lower garment is held together by 
an omanicntal belt* The cars arc 
provided with earrings and a jeweled 
band separates the hair from the fore¬ 
head, Ihe left haiid Is extended along 
the body, the right forms the 
ahhiif^iidra BgaiEUt the chest, its palm 
inarked with the wheel, obviously 
symbolizing the Buddhlat lai tb. The 
curb of ihe hair arc like rows of pearls 
and the wAijEjAffriscs gently ia a 
stepped cone. Idealized as Itis, the 
face nrv^erthelcss has a distinctivr 
espressiou that makes it almost 
ponraithke. 

The sculpture is stylistically 
comparable to that of a meditating 
Buddha in thcXarinnal .STuseum In 
Ayuth^'a (see tiolsselier and 
Beurdcleyj p. i 30 , %. 83]+and a 
slight^!' later bronze in the Wa c 
Bencliairtabopit in Bangkok (ibid., 

P- t 33 p fig'94} may well have been 
modeled after a sculptiirc such as this* 
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134- A BiiddKist Altarpicce 
Lop bun style 
13tii-E 4th century 
Bronzov itbgrMm p^iina 
h:2Uin. (53*6 cm,) 

Less elaboTHic than thcdoubte^lded 
example (no. 131 )* tbia looua &iii?1y 
crafted bronze of the Lopbiort sdusal^ 
a.^n with the subject of Sikyamuni's 
victory over M^a at BodKgayu, The 
tree above h so stylized as la be 
scarcely recognizable and the thick 
branches look almpst li ke serpent 
Lo€>ds, thereby suggestinfi the Mucha^ 
linda theme as well. The pedestal 
below, dccDrated simplly with lotus 
petaU and stamens, is supported by 
5quatdn5[yfl^j^t. Ihe austere sunpli- 
city of the Bnddha ofTcrs s marked 
contrast to the busy flamcTriijged 
aiucolc. The hanr ii rendered as a grid 
pattern of even squares, while the cone- 
like is conspicuously plain. The 

face hdutinguished byjust atraccafa 
stnile, ax wc see i n slightly earlier 
figurrs irmn Bayoti In. Cambcxlia. .-\t 
the same limc^ howcvcTTthe hgurt has 
a noble bearing that is reminiscent of 
the well-known Buddha ofGrahi (see 
Bowie, pp. 66- 67, no. 30). 

Published; Doflltmycr, p, 49, fig. 3* 
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1 ^ 5 - Buddka SybduLng Mara 

(a) Sukhotbaist^'lc 
14th-1 ^ih ccntTory 
Brofiie w\ Lh gfrccii patina 

( 73 - 701 L) 

(b) Northern Thailanditylc 

I Bth century' 

Bronze with green patina 
h: 13 in. (3340 cm-) 

These two tmnaLc lEuagrt rcpnxscnt a 
theme that was orabidin^ interest lo 
Thai devoEces^ndsculptDnu Both 
portray f 5 ak>'aniuni*i eonquest over 
Moth, which ij rmblernatir of the 
maftcr V cnligbienment 
whence he came Eg be known as the 
Buddha or UieEtiLigh lcncd One. 

Since the attainment DfindividLiaJ 
rnll^tetimcnt is thegoalofc^Tay 
Thcravatht Buddiiist in Thailand, It 
is jioi stirpnstng that thii partiLular 
moment in the Buddha's lifeshotild 
ha^-e remained one of the most poptibir 
themes in Thai sciJ pturc. 

The SukhoEhai style is gencrttlly 
regarded as die mostdisthtedve 
expression of the Thai aesthetic. "Ilue 
type of Buddiia ituagc represented by 
(a) w as rendered b^nheartisu of 
Sukhothal, prohabJy In the early part 
of the fourteen th ceniuryj and re- 
maizttd the norm for all succeeding 
generations omiiii sculptors. 
According to Boisseiicr, the Sttkhotliai 
scul ptDTs rrraied “not a life-like 
hgnre, but a hieratic imjige of other 
worldly mien j and to this end they 
emphasized cv'cry thing tluitmade the 
csmltecl one a predestined man of 
destiny'^ (Bojsielicr and Bcurdeley, 

p. 133}- 

The larger btoii^e (a) with Its 
ponderous TF’olumr, heai^y limbs, mral 
face with rather l e^n^ and a 

looped chior smd the flamc-sut- * 
mountErd h a typical example 

of a Sukhothai seated Buddha from 
about the end of the fourtccEi th 
centui^'. Although basically of the 
sainetype^ the other bronze (b) has a 
more distinguished face with a livelier 
expresdom indeed, the slight smile 
seems to be one saf self-satisfacdoEi 
rather than beatitude. It is rendered m 
the style ornoTthem ^f hai l an d (cf. 
Bowie, p. 115, no. 7^and p. I 
no. 78). 












Cambodia and Indochina 


Almos t all tli c basic mcariih intju the 
history' of C^ambodian sculpture has 
betin undertaken by French srhnlari, 
AlihouEh their catitribuUDt'jj are 
invaluable, ihe stylisdc cla^sihc^ation 
of Cartdxidian mitpturc still presciili 
many prohietns, Generally iJic blstury 
pJCaiubcidi^i anil divided into two 
major periods knov\Ti as Prc--^ngkor 
(ca, 3_5iq-boo} and j\ii§kor (ca, 850- 
1330) * with a brid', ra ihcr nebulous, 
I ransi rinnal phoAein between. TTierc 33 
noconsiitoicy in designating the 
styles; sometimes they are named Mier 
principal sites, such as Phnom Da or 
Koh Ker, at others they arc oamcd 
after specific temples, such as Ban leay 
Sreior .AjtRkeir Wat- For the most part 
1 havT fijllctwed the French scholars 
and whenev^er possible have P itonpted 
to justify thcatrributipnsbyciimg 
similar publishctd pieces, I am awarc^ 
bowevicr, that! hav'cnishcd in where 
rmui non-French scholars feiir to 
tread. 








136^ Tho God GancsBL 
Phnom Da Style (?) 
7diccntuty 
BcEec sandstone 
hE T7iiiit (43.B EntL) 


137- Hc;ad &f Vishnu 
Phnom Da style 
7 di century 
Beige sandslDtic 
h:Bin. {20.gem.) 


lliis weEl-Etecujted representation 
is one of the rnre itnagra of the 

HLudu god of niispic iousnesi!^, from the 
Pre-Angkor penucL TTie Gglire has 
only two arms and he wears a short 
lamppi with frontal pleats deHneated 
with neat pretrUion. Along the left 
thigh the garment formfijuat a slight 
W'avy fold, anticipating an ornamental 
tnatinetisniihat was to be employed 
with stylish elegante in thcseuIptuTcs 
of the Kiiien style (823-^^73). 

of Prc-.'Vngkcir sculptures^ 
the figure is niodcJcd in lhe^ound^ 
although it was probably' view'cd only 
from the front. A so characteristic Ls 
the relatively more precise articiiSa- 
tion of musculature than is evident in 
the fifdi-SiKth-Ccntiirysculpturcgof 
India that provided the models for 
Prc-.'\ngkor aculptulTL Two 
stylistically analogous sculptures area 
torso fnirn Prasat Pfain Ixivcng aiid a 
Krishna from Vat Ramlok (Dupont, 
i955,pLxv%aandb). 


Both Vishnuism and Sivaism w'crc 
equally poptilar rt-ligions syitems 
during the Bre-Angkor period in 
aiicienl Gambodiaj and some of the 
finest sculp tures of the age represm t 
ci Lher Vishnu in his many manifesta- 
tionsor the composite deity Han- 
Hara^ a combined formofV'ishnnand 
Siva, 7 Ti.is superb head, dwtipguished 
by ±e simple cylindrical crowo, must 
once have belonged to a magnificent 
image of VislmiL It is rendmd in what 
IS characterized as the style of Phnom 
Da, the earliest and fkicat style of Pre- 
Angkor sculptures, 

Typicalof the style, the facial 
features are rend cred with red ned 
elegance and lhefacc^ with its wide, 
staring e^-csT has asterriT though noble, 
expressjom The modeling is astoiiish- 
ingty subtle, and the moustache adds 
alinman couch, as if the head were 
an idealized portrait, ^^’^lat is moat 
CLLiious about such Pre-Angkor 
acuJpturea is their uncanny likeness to 
ancleoL Egyptian human figures, 
although the Pre-Angkorcivilizadon 
was remo^'ed Ly more ihan two 
millennia from that of Egypt. The 
exact provenarLCe of this head b not 
kno^vn, bur i t is possibly from the Vat 
BaSen region, where an almost 
identical head was discovered many 
years ago (see Dupont, 1955, pl- 
xxxvt, b). 
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HauaEnHii 

KohKcr style 

Ca* 924-937 

bro^^'TistDnc 
h:43iin. (109.9 cm.) 

For a disoission of the concepLof 
Han uir mn and two Indiiin rcprfSCnta' 
tioTis of thh monkey god. a devotee of 
tt amn , ^^rnnr^. iiiid y|, 

This h probably the niost im¬ 
pressive ^culpiurHl drpiirlionor 
ITanuman from Southeast Asia Jn a 
Western coJleetiori. As in the Chela 
bronir (no. 7I) he is conceived 
essenriPilly as a humanbeitig except 
for his bead and tail. His Ic^ now 
broken, mujiha^'e been disposed in a 
Ecmi-kncding posture. His arms arc 
nniqurly posi tioned, possibly reflect^ 
ing his humility. This gesture seems to 
be B. li’anadpn dii One made by the 
dwarf \"ajrapurusha in a Nepali 
bronicr {no, 93) * The best-knowEi 
Hanum^seolptLiie^ of Cambodia 
arc those on the terrace of (he Banlcay 
Srei temple where^ alon^ wldi 
heraldic lioiiSj they server as guardiansw 
This Hantimin, however, I5 different 
icmiographicxLliy and may have been 
placed before an image orVlshnu 
nepresmtedas tlinia. 

Stylistically, the Hanunianis 
remarkably similar to a pair ofvrres- 
tling monkeys rcfFTesen ting Bali and 
Sugnva, two ivcii-knovni characters 
in the Hindu epic /frjFnjfyuprj (see 
Boissrlier, ipbti, pb fig. l h 
Worked completely in the round, the 
combative monkey? are avmonu^ 
mental as the present Hjmumln and 
display the same he^s'y proportions 
and ponderous TOlumc. Analogous 
also are the design of the crowns^ the 
addition of ajmbands, and the fall of 
ih cjflaVio^V folds in front. Moreover^ 
the tails of ihe three monfctry? are 
delineated in almost an ideniical 
fashion, riling like serpents from the 
top of thrir xampoti and emding at their 
crowTis, The fighting monkey's 
sruipture isfromPrasat Chcti+ near 
Koh Kcr. and an inscriptiDti onthc 
gatew'ay ofthr temple icUa in that the 
shrine WHS dedicated to Sripad, a 
name for Vishnu (irr Briggs^ pp. i an 
and Posaibly this H n m iman waa 
onceafisueialed with Prasat Chen. 






i3^i Th« Gad Vishnu 
KohKcrsiyIr 
925 -H>OCi 

Beige aandatcNic 
h:37iiu(94-ocnL) 

Rarely freestanding Cambodian 
sculpture u well prcser\'ed this 
example. The feet and hands ofsuch 
sculptures arcaltcri broken [see no. 

I ^ j, as indeed those of this sculpture 
were^ hut fortunately the limbs were 
found insituattd couJd bereaitachcdr 
ITierepresentation here is of Malmut 
the T^tndu god ofprcscT^'atiori^ who 
sLiiids on a s’e mple base in the s^Tnapada 
posture. Unlike Indian images of the 
deity, he has a brard and moustache 
and Is given no ornazEicnS CKcep t a 
crow n* His only Hprparel is the 
held together hy an omatnental belt or 
sash. His upper hands hold the wheel 
and the eurttJi shell and his lower 
hands grasp a boss, symboliaingthe 
lotus vxd, and the handle of a mace, 
which rests on the base^ 

In terms of both icon ography and 
atyl^T there are notworthydiffcrcTices 
betwxrn thwRob Ker Vishnu and 
earlier Prc-Angkor sculptures^ 
paniculariy in the trealnicnt of the 
crgwii+ thepiresenGC of the heard and 
moufltachc^and thede&ign of the 
SGffipiiL The simple j tall, rylindrlcal 
crown of the rarli cr style (sec no. 137) 
has been replaced here with one that 
retnainedstandard tbuDiighouE the 
Angkor periotL The handlingorthe 
aoTHpot wi lb its praminent flap and 
double bshtail pleats is cliaractrristic 
of the iCoh Ker style* The easy 
naluralismofthe Pre-Angkor 
sculptures has given way to a more 
simplihed mndrling that coiivcys a 
sense orhieraiic grandeur rarher than 
sensuous grace. Unlike Pre-Aiigkor 
hgures, this one is free of auxiliary 
support, but tlickgs are still columnar 
and the feet awkwardly placed* 
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140^ Tli& Gtnl VifthTm 
PncRup style 
Mid-loth cenlujy 
Rrige ^andatnne 
h:3iiiL{7S.7ciii,li 

The loMof the arrruand Irgs makes ihk 
A mar r typital eKMifile of surviving 
Cambodlaii freestanding sculptures 
than the previous one. The aculpiure is 
fuHy luodeied in tbc iuundn cnunniiing 
the Pre-j\iiglcor stylc^ aiid the superb 
ddmeatiDii of the crown am best be 
appreemted from the rear. Had the 
hands remamed, they would probably 
have held the four emblems exactly as 
they do in the more complete image in 
the Koh Ker style (no. 13pJ. Their 
basic iimilarities notwithstanding, 
the two scnlptures arc disdaguilhcd 
b^' antimber orsublle differences. 

CcsmparpJ lo the Kob Ker-rstyle 
figure^ the torso of ihk Vkhou seenas 
somewhat squatter, particulariy 
because of the wider hips. The facial 
features are also rccogni^bly dif- 
fesent* the formers nil echoing the 
Pre-Angkor ph^-dognoniic type, while 
the broadcrface of the Pre Rup Vbhnu 
Ismarclib^ posi-ienth-ctaitury Egiires. 
Although both have slimlar crow-na, 
the Pie Rup sculptor displayed a more 
delicate feelltigfor details. Pioallyt the 
folds of the sampoi in the Pre Rup 
sculp turcs arc more pmamcntal and 
stylish. Indeed, the design of the 
remained a primary conerrn of the 
KJimcr artists anti form^ a basis |br 
FTcnch archeologisis to distinguish the 
various styles and Thcirclmonology* 














141- Head of the Gad Siva 

PrcRupstyle (?) 

Cla.950 

toine 

h: laliii. (^t-l on.) 

Althooj^Ti similar id tht kead of 
Viahim (no. 13^) * both in terms of Its 
fcatufitt, Lticliid ifiR thr bc^jird and 
iprtrtri itrarhr j and its crD\vn„ this head 


once bclDn§rcd id b. stame QfSlv'a. The 
third rye etched on theforehrad and 
the clabani.tr Bod luiusuaJly matted 
hair rmbelUahcd with a mjakc arc 
diadnedve features CafSiv-a^ I’he man¬ 
ner m wbieh ihii-hair ij delineated 
at the hack IS particularly rlrgant and 
seems to be unique ta ihis e^tample. 
The face bean a slij^ht trace of a snoile, 
which makn thr«prrsdnn«p«tally 


gendr and benign. 

The exact artribution of tMs 
sculpture ui a recoguiEahie style k 
dfficiilLThcraccT aavrchavcsccn^is 
Eimilar to that of ibc Knb Krr V'kbtm 
(no. T3^]ras vfcll as la that ofa Siva in 
an Uml-Maiich'afa group found at 
BanieaySrei (Gitcau^ [ 976 , p. 190 ^ 
fig. 117), When first publkhrd {icc 
below) ^ It ivaa assigned to the sty leof 


Pre Rupp presumably because of the 
scylkh retidtring of the hair* but this k 
by no means enrtain. Thesrudy of 
C^mbodiari sculpture is beset with SUidt 
problcucu^ btiino matter what its style 
arpro^^cnanec, tbe head Taunins a 
charmhig and refined esoimplc of mid- 
ten th-century Cambodian sculpture. 

Published 1 Lfie* 17 . 
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142. The God Bratin^ 

ikddic^ng or Pre Rup style 
jqlh cenlury 
Beige sandstone 
h: 7| b, (19.3011,) 

These heads, unlike those of the Indiaa 
Ikahma {no. 36)1 Have eio chignon, 
but in both iculptiires a low-relief lotui 


jmoa the foiir heads at the top. A oown 
appears more often in Cambodian 
rcpresentatkms of this ascetic god than 
itdoegiiii ludlaji verabns. Interotingly, 
the r^vo side headi are ra ihcrcoro- 
pres&ed, which makes them utt- 
natural tyckmgaied. Otherwise, the 
faces are strikingiy handsome with 
their prccoe features, longaJmiiml- 


shaped eyes, and serene expressions. 

] t is diOicult to suggest iin e^cact 
stylifidc aHihationfor ihafragmentj 
and though it seems closely relUcd 
to ticulptujtaof'hcith the Bakheng and 
the Pre Rtip styles (see Lee, 1969^ not. 
10 and 17)1 the proportions and th c 
eopression Ore somewhat atj^pical of 
both «iy lot. 
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(43- ^ Lintel 

Bnuli-aySrdiiyle 
950^1000 
Pink ^imds tome 
ht uuiirL [^a^oTi,) 

w: 5^1 in. I 14 ^l 2 cm.} 

Thtr LtiIcK- of the itone^ si& well as ihe 
d cpth fliacl msuTirr of ih c carvinff, 


rdates tlii* iifi id it> the itylc orBaalcray 
&:c|, Such luxiirianUy drci^itmed 
Lliiitiilt ailmti themtranm of moat 
An^or^prriDd lemploBJvi, Bllhough 
thr laotiEi WiirAlly Tcmaln miduuiged^ 
each llrifel uqiuie clHtiTHrtive. Inttionur 
mcntiofthr Prc-.-Vngfkorpcriod the 
ora lamjeiilMl hair b less app^mt and 
the pTcdominaiit iTiodfs are a combina- 


lioii oTthr and the ha/tf 

(JtfrriiiiudAd ) head, both symbolizing 
abundance and au^picknianesL Diini^ 
ihc Angkor period the tcntrallil/fl v,-^ 
frcqiinrmly replaeifd by other fiffivna, 
ttieh as Indra riding hb rlephant^ 
which tticfm hrnr, I ndra is the lung of 
ibe gradi (drrfvr^e) andsince ihe 
Drvat^ja eidt ptqmlarin the 



Khmer empire^ his Sequent prascncc: 
On such Untcb b not surpming.,Vtso 
charactorbtie of the Angkor period is 
the bTm^crtnaijoii of the nutkoras Ltno 
serponti, which are Eo stylized here aa 
10 be scarcely rncognizabte. India is 
danked by iwornibAfiw, ordrmom, 
who luD|^ In opposiie durectiom. At 
each end is a spiri ted each 


];Doking toward the renter^ 

Almost cr^'ery itichof the liind 
surfarc b hlied with leaping, curling 
forms infused with remarkable’vitaJity 
and buoyancy. Charged witkresUcai^ 
nervous cnergyj the oiouS are abo 
rendered with a luucbofwhimay that 
makes die* dtaigii ddightTully 
apfiealkig. 
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144 ' A Guardian Uon 

Region oflbc Rov^l Palace In 
AiigfccorTlioEn 
C^. looo 
Beigfesaudiione 
ti:37jljL(95,a cm,) 

Squnitm^ ]{otu54jch as this, In- 
variably irndrrcd as fjrcic^tandin^ 
sciilpturcA> ar^ a familiar sight Ltimost 
Khnw:r ttmplca, gfnwnally placed aa 
gujutliauf pfi terrarts or stairways, 
AJtKough thecDorcpl orlgWtcd in 
India^ ihrlmosarefarniciTTc 
conspicuous in CambotlLaja templrs, 
Snicc liurtsarc not native to thcTc^ion 
and hence unfamiliaT to the artlais, 
they are always treated conceptually, 
d ncl often the griiming or growling 
fares arc snoirw'hai caricatured^ 

TTie pirseni csuanplc may hnvr 
cuuic from the Phimeanakas temple 
rrrrace^alihotighit iidiificuii to be 
certain. Tlie ioitcifuJ head is more 
demonic than naturaibiicrszid the 
miuie on the brood chrsi is rendered 
almost like a cpai of maiL The 
poittmeis easen trndy hcmldic and the 
sculptor Seems tts h&vc. been coa- 
ctmed primarily wrltb exprcaJiig 
physical strength throughsherr 
volume. 
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145 ^ A MaleDeiiy 
Biiphiifm style 
f too 
Bronze 

h: i^jin. (^ia cm,) 

The figure stajuis on a plain base in 
posture \viih hh left ami 
aldmbo and his right hand holding 
i4-ha[ appeairs to be a Iciui bucL 
\W earLijg a vfcdth ^lyllsh] y 

elegant plcaH extending gracefully 
4t3Wn to his left knee, hcifsp^ely 
omaineti Led . No era wn adorna his 
head and hi» hair ia so lightly 
indicated that hhheadscenu htted 
With a shallow cap. Hia eyes^ eye¬ 
brows, and lips arc eEaphasi^&rd by 
double Imrsi and his moustache 
appears to br iacbed. We caniiDi be 
tertain of the exact MennfLcatlqii of the 
figure^ hut he may represent the 
bodbisattva Avaioldtesvara^ who 
generally holdsa lotus. 

A comparison with thcUoia 
[no. 146) clearly indiirates that this 
bronze b rendered in the soft n nd 
elegant Baphuon st^dc. The shape and 
features of the two faces are remart- 
abt>‘ similar, as U the modeling with 
its empha^ OIL graceful proportions 
and simp]ifird form. xAmong ocher 
wrli'knownaculptiircs, an ohLious 
ityliatic parallel seems to be the 
monumenlal torso dbtavered at Basak 
{Gitean, 19(65, pi, xvi). Indeed, the 
tTEamirnl of the garment with its V- 
shaped citTL'ca t the wnbtUncartd the 
placemcnL of ih e sash on the lower hipa 
b almost identloU in the two brtmaist. 
A fane similar to ihai of this bronze 
can be seen Ui the reehiiing Vbhnu 
from Mebon [ibid., pi. xv) which ii 
also dated to the second halfof tbc 
eleventh ceptury. 
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14^^ A Goddess 

ftapbuciiifilylc (?) 

1050-1100 
Blown sandstone 
h::i 5 iiiL (92-700-) 

Tlie goddess stands in itrmaffiidc 
posture on a. narrow base. The fingers 
orher left hand arc hrt>ken and her 
right band may onccrhavc held a lotus^ 
hut oibcTViTsc the senJpiiire is remar k^ 
ably wtll preserved. Her long skirt 
{iorm^) j hdd together by a simpk 
sash, is indicated by parallci v'crlieal 
Lmes and the central fold fornu an 
invcrtcdlily pattern at the bottom. 

Her jcwTlry includes canical ear 
ornamimtSt aneekJacep armlets, 
bracelets, and anklets, and her hair b 
gathered in a topknot held in place by 
a jeweled band. Am addi donai 
pmamentid band below her breasts 
eiapbaskes their contour, "llic sculp¬ 
ture is equally well finished at the back, 
vi'here the legs arc giv'cn additional 
support. Usually such images arc 
identibed as U m 3 ^ the coosort of Sh-au 
Sly IbdcaJJy the sculptiffe k closely 
rclaii-d to three others^ twotsfw^hich 
are considered to bcof the Baphoon 
style and the third oftke.^ngkor 
Wat style. All three figures arc dated 
to the second half of the eleventh 
ccntujy. Thetw'o Baphuon^tyle 
bgurcs are in the Bnmdagc collrction 
In San Franeisco (kt d^■\T^enc^ and 
Tse^ pp. 96-97. no, 43^ and the 
Angbor Wai^tyle figure kin the 
National Museum orPhnom Penh (see 
Cilcau, 1976pp. i68,lig^ lfl4}pThe 
hLstseulpture^ also representing a 
goddess, kfroju the temple known as 
Prasat Trapeang TotungThngayH 
The modrling and phydognomy of the 
Pm-AsLm sculpture arc closer to those 
of the Phnom Penh image, but ihe 
Drrmmentatirm k more similar VO tha t 
seen in thcBrundage figures. In Fact, 
the torso of the Phnom Penh piece k 
completely bare, w hereas the 
Bnmdagc ftgufta are adnmed wl th 
necklaces^ armlets, and even a chest 
band, osia this Pan-Asian goddess. 

No mat s rr w hat i rs style, this 
gracefuJ and radiant figure k one of the 
finest CambodLaiiacidptiU'es in the 
colicc dDn. The ligh tly polished brown 
stone looks like rich velvet and gives 
the sculpttirc ait un usual w'armth and 
tactile quality. 
































Tlie Godd^B PrajELapanaiiiita. 

(&]• ^^n^ktrr I St^'Ir 
r ioD-r 130 
B^ronzc 

h: i2j UL {3^^ctEi+) 

[b) tiayfin stylt^ 

Ca. i sDO 

firufizc ^'ith ^nd blucpadim 

h: 211 in. (54.6 cm.) 

Annmbn-ofsucii images of multi- 
headed and mullJ-armni gocldciofii^ 
Bfeknepwiit and du-y arc genrrally 
idnirifird as Prfljnaparamil^,pmiim- 
ably baaed lUi an Mderibed liranze (we 
Cocdffl, 19143, pi. XXXV and p. 4^}, 
Prajf^^lptar^mita u die penbdni Eic:a.Hon 
of th c text and philosophy bcari ng 
that name, a treadso ofltindamental 
imporimice Id \Liiiayaiia Buddhism. 
In the Indian Puddhtii panthtnoabe 
U regarded m tlie gtyldess of wisdom 
and The femalr nounrerpart of the 
bodhjsattvn Maiijiiiri (see no. ro8)| 
bul in Cambodiashr waa considered 
to be the mother of all the Buddhas. 
Although the goddess was popular in 
medit-val tnHlii, licr mnlti-Ibobed 
form, particularly in the dancing 
posture [a)^seeim to beptculiar 
to Cambodia. Itifact, no Indian tact 
describes such a form and die image 
type may have bren a Khmer crearion. 
On the other hand, there was a 
Buddhiit godde^ called Chunda, alw 
associated Vki th wisdom^ who was 
popular in East India and Ja^Ti. 

^ioiilar In CDnccpi and iconography, 
her images may have fenxd as modeb 
Tor these Cambodian statues. 

The two brtmzca reprrsented bm^ 
amlgnlheanrly difTercnlin iconogra' 
phy. [n the earlier example (a} the gnd^ 
dras i* wen dancing grarcfidly, with 
her principal hands displaying the 
^^harmiKh 3 i;T^lprm^lr^SK^nidr^^ a gesture 
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with botk Pra j iiapfirsiuili 
and ChiofldS. Her twelve addiiional 
hold variaiis tmblm^ i u^h as ia 
wheel, it mRC€ [?}, a srtiilce^ H pot* a 
manuscript, a tlitiiidtrball £ ?ji ^ bow 
\ an elephant goad (?}, and acemch. 

Three other uhjecti^ dal and drcular, 
caiitioL be identiiled, TTit larger bronze 
(b] depicta die-goddesi IP a more static 
pixiiprc and sihe h given elcvtrn heads 
rompared |u the dancing gotldos^s 
three. It may be pointed out that in 
one of his ibntis the bodhisattva 
Avaloki tdvara also has eleven heads* 

Jit Cambodia there wa^ a cliMe 
reladonship betn'cen iheonohcaded 
Avalokitesx-ara and Prajnlparamiiiip 
and die two arc often seen hanking the 
Buddha. The LLnmbcT of arms here [b) 
has increased to twcd iy-iwo+ the tvm 
normal hands holding a lotus and a 
manuscript. I n both images the heads 
arc provided wiih tltird eyes, as is more 
often true crindian Omnd^imagcj 
than of thoae of PrajMpSramita. 

Apart fr oiu thrtr konogtaphic 
dJJFerericcs, the two iculpini:^ differ 
also in temis olsiylisdc minutiar/llic 
arms of dancing goddras (a 'i are 
integrated in a more organic manner 
than i n the other ejcaniplc |b J w here 
they look like bony wings uacked on to 
the nomial aniH. The pfoporiions and 
fac ial features of the tw o bronzes arc 
ai«M quite dkslmihin as are the treac* 
menti of the gannents and ornaincnrA, 
Finally, while one fa) ts a lively and 
rlr>^hmii: figure that delights us wi ih 
Itiunsclfconiciotts and joyful move- 
mcni, ihe other (b) iian imprrssi vc 
bronze ibai exudes a sense of impassive 
majesty and auatercserciiity. 

Published ; £u) Muiislerberg, 
p. 53 i (hj Mumterberg, 1970*P- ^^ 33 - 
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148. A Buddlusi God 
Angkor Wac style 
noo-i 150 
Gilt brqozc 
h i 7111. (17.7 cm^) 


14^:. A Godd^s? 

Anskor Wat style 
1100-1150 
Gilt hmnze 
11:14 m. (35^5 cidl) 



The exact idcniiiicaLiofiofthiabaiid- 
M:ime figure ia diflicull todeLexmine. 

He holds a thunderbolt and a bell, 
which arc the comman atnibuL-es of 
twoiTitportaiit Vajrayana Btiddbist 
•deities^ Va-jradlura luid Vajrasaitva^ 
Normahy Vajraaattva holdaiJic 
thunderbolt 'vdth. his right and the bell 
Mih his left ha nd, which b placetJ ori 
his left thigh (icenos. 22,52). Here, 
however, not pnly are both hands held 
against the dhest+ but the position of 
the emblems b reversed. C&edrt 
(ig23^pL xxvit, fig. i) identified a 
similar bronze—in which the handa 
are disposed in this fashion, but the 
emblems held In the usuaJ tiiaitner— 
as Vajrasattva, Recent iy, bow-ever, 
Bois^hei pi. Lii, fig. [) lias 

identified a 9 tone image ofa Buddha- 
like hgiire with the hands disposed 
against the chest as \ ajradhara, who 
b regarded as the supreme detry by 
some sects of Vajrayana Buddhbm. It 
must be pointed oui though that the 
attributes in the Banteay Chrnar 
linage published by BoLsselier are 
broken, and that generally representa- 
tious from Nepah where the cult of 
Vajradhara was particularly atxong, 
and those in Indian texts show the 
hands of the deity crosiiiig one aiiDtheT 
tofonn 

Wha tever the hmtizc represents. 
It h strikingly similar to the da nciiig 
PrajnapSnnntLa [no. t47a] both in the 
delineation of dctafls such as the 
jewelry and crowns and in the shape 
and fe-aturcs of the face. Fossibly both 
bronzes arc the prod nets of the same 
school, if not of the saenc workshop. 

Fublblied! Munsicrberg, 1972, p. 52. 


This goddess, possibly rcpreaenliiis 
Uma, the wifeofSjva, h ieoucH 
gra-phically almost identical to the 
Baphuon figure (no, 146^ The broken 
left arm must have been dispoBcd like 
that of the earlier sculpture^ but the 
right band here extends much fur ther 
from the body,. The aJicer sumptuous- 
ncs and elegance of the bronxe 
suggest that It mighL have been a myal 
cammission. Also possible is that it is an 
id eallzcd portrait of a royal or noble 
ladyt the Khmcra WTjre particularly 

fond of dedicatmg such images to 
samcone^a memoi^'. The eyebrows and 
the irises appt^ar td have been 
crriginally Inlaid, perhaps with gold 
and scimprecious stonta^ 

The treatment of the garment and 
the modeling of the figure are remark¬ 
ably rcinmbcetit of those of the 
Baphuon goddess. The crown and the 
jew-elry p hjowever, are partLCularly 
richly detailed, in a style mote 
charanterbtic of Angkor Wat figures. 
Nolewiorthy also is thedispropor- 
tionatc size of the right hand and the 
somewhat heavier treatment of the 
buttocks. Bcca^jse of the coulrast 
between the aloacMi emerald green 
patina of the torso and die gilt skirt, 
the bronze creates a dazzling effect* 
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[ 5 ^ 0 . A BuddliLst Codilts!t 
,‘Vngkor W;itst>'k 

Ca. iiotj-ii^a 
Btpuzc 

h 151 in. (ti.t cm.) 

BaLuiLiikii^ hcnelf nrt hi^luf^foot^ tht^ 
Roddrijs danm Rracrfully wth her 
riRtii uiidcr bcidy. She 

hai thcr>'picaE KhmcrcrcuATtanci her 


OTTiSJTiro is arc of shaple d edgii. Except 
for the ahori ^rcaimd her middle^ 

the gpdiljss is zEiikcd. bTcr forehead 
is iiutrkcd wth the ihini eye, and 
the emblem Lti lier Icfl hand setmitoi 
be a tup. The right hojul mi^t bavc 
held cithern ihiiiiderbolt or A chopper 
{iarfrii); if the KiHrirt then the gwddcs 
bejdeinilicdasNiuditm)^, the 
consort of He\njr^, whcscoilt wi» weU 
known m CkitiibodindirriJig the 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ 
tuiercstiiigJy ^ In most oThis reproenta- 
rions Kevajra is ihowTi dancing la a 
it imhar r^^hinn [see Jio. 153}. Afodeled 
with supple rhami, this delicate hgure 
h a riiie realizadoii ofclc^jmily 
rhythmic form iu>d poised mnt'emenL 

Published: CnecUs. 1953^ p. 31, 
pi xix^ljg.3; Miniilctberg, 1973^ 
p.47. 
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15 *^ A (? j 

Aiigi*r Wai iiylc 
1100-1150 
Bronze 
h:6iTu 


ThiipartirubLr poiturc witli the Irft Irg 
folded bacikbpriciilliarly Khincmtid to 
mylLTitmlcdgr ii H-ldom encountered 


in tndiaofiTiilplurei CcruoJityn^gwI 
in India HO this’v^ay,b«tdevoiecsaTc 
ijfijefi ihqvvn in aaemMcnreling postiifc 

diatiftiifltdisijtiulsH'fAepnd. 51]* tliis 
bTi]Nnic figure is crowned and bcjewcicd 

likeroyalty ora deity and 11 al^o 

ptwidrd with a moiBUichc- Hia righ t 
hand balcb a spdkrd diik and hia \nh 
famo Oir Reiiurr of exposition aS ii 
rexO gracefully on his 

Many siLuh itnagra, both iti 


birrmxe and slnmet were made during 
the Angkor period, Stnne of themt 
specially ihoM figurs who hold 
a measuring stlrti in iheir right hand| 
arc identified with VlSs^okarml, the 
disdne archiier l Oihtrs^ primarily 
b€C4iuL'iC of the prcfinicr: of the third eye^ 
have been identified vA ih Siva. 

Since his right hand holLUa wheel- 
bkcobjirtt it would be tmrpdng to 

identify this figure as Vidinii. Htiw- 


evcTt the object may S'ers' well be 
a Tncial marker of Kimc sorlp in which 
case this figure too may represent 
Vi^s’Hkarmi. More plaudhSe ihan any 
of these idemifications is that such 
>cmi-knccUngfiguri=St because of their 
humble pivturcp portray deified 
d evateesp w ho were particularly 
rnmnmn in Khmer cd lure. Sty'^ti- 
fatly the brmue ii similar to the 
dancing gocidesi (no. 
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Vishuu Riding un Garudn 
Angknr Wat style 
Ca. 1150 
Brotiic 

h: [sBrO cm,) 

in which Viihtiu rid-ea on hh 
avian mount, Gamda, arc known as 
Garud^anamBrti. In both Indian and 
[odoncHiaiithe god is normally 
shown seated pn thr bird, as akp seems 
to have been the ease in the Ptc- 
An^hor period, although not lod many 
early Garntjasana images have h«!n 
discoverecL During the Angkor period^ 
partTCularly in the ele'i:m.di and 
twelfth centtirSes, this subject seems to 
have become especially popular^ but in 
most examples the god is shown 
standing on thcGarndap as though 
ready to entJH- inLO battle. The 
majority of the bronze representations 
are small and were probably' intended 
for domestic altars. 

In [his particular example^ 
Ganitjakarms, like bis wings, are 
spread out as if he were about to fly * 
Vishnu stands over him wi th his I eft 
fool placed on Gamda^s left shoulder 
and his right foot resting on thebird*3 
right wing. The head and hind¬ 
quarters of the bird arcavianj but tlie 
torso and arms are human. Vkhnu's 
rmblerm arc the wheel, thccoiiclv, the 
seed of the lotus,^ and the mace whichp 
iniercatiogiyp is held horlzootally (se# 
no. flj)..Asis ujLiaiw-ith Khmer 
sculptures, the bronze is well linished 
at the back. For astylintirally dmilar 
piece in the Bickford conocuon, see 
lei:,idtig,t^73,n0.35. 

153+ A Conch with Stand 
.Atigkur Wat ntyde 
ll^n-izpo 

Gilt brnnzr 

h: i6i im (p.6cTn,J 

Blowing a conch shell to waid off evil 
is an Integral part of worship amung 
Kinduft. Buddhisiii;, andjainas alikc+ 
Metal conches such as, thk were used to 
mcaje a natural shell and 10 pour 
ritual water during worship. The rlo^ 
association wi th water is nnpbasizcd 
b>"thc three Stylized aqiiatie animals 
attached to the stand. The trifiihate 
centra) panel of dir shell la decorated 
with a mullj-amed! dancing deity 
who may reprcscri I Hcvajm, in which 
rase the conch was certainly used In 
Budtlhlst rftuak. A slnillar conch of 
iibgul tlie s^mc pericid k 1 n the Boston 
Museum offlneiArts (kc Lee, 

P- T 5 h no. 37), For another surh conch 
drpictioga marc claborau: mandala 
ofHcvajm^seeBoigficlier, 









154+ ^ Ctlestia! Nymph 
Angkor \Vit 4 tyle 
laih century 

Sands tone with pinkish tinge 
h; a6iin, ^67,3 cm^) 

This partly damaged rcl icf depictsan 
Afijsr/ly orcdsitialn>Tiipli* daircing 
within a. niche. Her posture and twicl 
gestUTi^ are quite topical ofiiuch 
dancing figurn, which grace the walli 
ofpvrlfih- aaid tMrteenth-rrntur>^ 
Cambodian icmplca^ Daticing was an 
c^ntiaJ part of temple lituiii, and 
Khmer inscriptions often not only 
record gifts of such danrera lo the 
tempi*™ but even preserve their names. 
The atone rcprcBentatlorsst on the 
temple w^kis w-erc obvious] y intended 
to be pennanent ofTeritigs of dancers 
to the deities. 

RicJily bedecked in jewelry end 
flora] oTTumicnts arid sporting a tall 
tiara^ this rather squat wa dances 
wi tb her right foot raised. The fingers 
of ho tk hands are unnaturalJy dim and 
elongated and the folds ofher stomach 
are indicated ivithindscd lines. She 
is not quite as slender as the Ba>'on 
dancingand a twelfth- 
century date seems to be justified by 
the somewhat heavy str actiire of her 
physique, as wcl] as by her broad 
facial features. AhnoscaiTL identical 
relief, certainly from the same temple, 
Is now' in dte Brueidage collection in 
San Francisca [d'Axgenc^ 
no.40)+ 






















1^^. Buddha Salty a muni 
Bayon Style 
1century 

Bronze bSiie gretfipsitiiia 
b;§iLQ- (je.pcm,) 

Buddha SakyAtttiinl 'is here seated Ln 
iDnlitatiGH on a fuUy opened lotm. Hia 
left hand rests Inhii lap and his H|[ht 
forms the bfumiispar£ti gesture. Th e fold 
onUa sanghAti a treated in the posi- 
Bayon manners a tncNicalso commonly 
sctti In Lopbun BusMhas qf Thailand. 
\%Tiat moat dlstln^ishes this hroii^e is 
the peculiar dclineaiion of the face and 
the briUiini blue green pa iimi, largely 
ofazurilc, that gives the surface a rich 
luster. 

Althoughsmiling, the Buddha 
docs not display the placid serenity 
onenodces in the mual Buddha ioiages 
qf the Bavnon perioct On the contrary p 
thefeaturesseem to relate mare to die 
faces of grinning guardian figures, and 
the closest parallel I could discover is 
the Banteay Chmar Vishnu riding on 
Gamda (BoisscOerr 1966, pL mux, 
fi?. ij. 
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156^ Asiira WarrioTS 
Ba\'otl Sty Lc 
Early l century' 

Beige 

b: (a) i 7 liri- (i 5 '^ 

(b) 17 in. [43.2 cm.) 

In Indian nfiytholu^v tbe gods, are 
kno^^'Ti as diL'dj Of suras ajid their 
antagonist* Bs muTiti. The Sanslsrit 
word osura is coimnanly translated ifllo 
Eng] Lib as ‘MemoUj” which i* only a 
c]c3se approximatiorL Since the walls 
of Cambodian temple* wrorc freely 
cmthellishodvvitit stories atid motiEs 
from Indian mythology, representa¬ 
tions of s^araj; are tVequendy cncoim- 
lereti ill reliefsculpturc. Kbmer artists 
w ere particiilaiiy fond of depicting 
fiiara^-and Tendered them with, great 
Imagination and w himsy, as we sec m 
these engaging, (houglifragmieiiiaiy, 
otampics. 

Both sculptures are in the style of 
those decorating the tempEc ofBayon, 
the last great monument raised during 
the long history of die Khmer ctnpirc. 
.\s demonstra ted fry thr more 
impresais'c bust (a) ^ the scul ptural 
styleofBayon 19 still bold and vigorous, 
alt hough not quite as dynamic as ihat 
of Angkor WaL A general carelessness 
can be noted in the Ba™n-style 
sculptures, but the faces, as in these 
examples, and the decorative details 
are often rendered with admirable 
sensitivity. Comparable sculptures 
can also be seen on the Koval Terrace 
at .\ngkor Thom (see Kaimao and 
Cohen j pi. 126), 
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157- A Heraldic Lian 

Sdiith Virtnain, Misoii 1 style 

lOthcrnrury 

Beige iandsronc 

(76.2 cm.] 

BeLvi eeti the fifth and fifieenth 
ccntuitcs, par ts of ceniTal and stautliera 
Vic Eiiam cornproed the anciCTi t 
kingduni of Champa. Forms of 
Hindm^Fn and Btid dhiitTn s^exe the 
predotumanlreliginm and muehofthp 
culture wassJrongly Lnflucnccd by 
Itidiati cIvilizatiqrLi Mison the 

rapitaL of the kingdom, and the mitiie 
is used El]ldc^ngllate the style in which 
the sculptures of this prriod were 
rendord^ This lion very’ 1 ikely once 
formed the canter?tone nf a pedestal 
wilhiu a saiiciiiary at the site of 
Tfa-kteu. 

Uous have served as supports or 
brackets for ihroiieSj pedestals, and 
huildii^gs from an cient times in India 
(sec nos. 52,53)^ and the motif weu 
tramfeiTcd to most counlricj of South¬ 
east Ada ai wdL A Cmibodian lion,. 
^r\'ing a related fund ion , abofomw 
part of EhiscoUcetjon (no. 144!. A 
comparison Vkdth both the Clambodian 
and an tndian lion fno. 34) clearJy 
reveals how diFfeTTnt the Cham lion is, 
bothodnceptually ftiid stylistically. 
While the slender form of dic Indtan 
lion is more expressive of feline grace 
and o^lity, the stout shape of the 
Cambodian lion announces the 
ani mal"* unquHtiDiiable inajesLy^ 'fhe 
Cham lion is more firmc and ani' 
mated, and althoiigh i tylLced ^ il ia 
astonish] ngiy ejtprrsn ve of the 
phyBicaJ energy and strength of the 
animal. An alnwat idenpcal linn 11 in 
the MuseeCiiimctf Paris (lec Monody 
p. 181, no, 89). 
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58. A Tympanum 

Vkui^m, 15011 iatyk 
inl]i€er\tmy 
Hufl^^illdsronr 
ht aa in. (B5.8 cni-Ji 


I’hissrmadrrLjj^r tympanum, quite 
typical ofChnjii architrciLure+otirc 
graced aSiiiij valniiple^ AltogeUio' five 
Figuriis and abuU arr Tcpreaetilcil and 
the d is-inc utAtiu orthfwf of t hr figures 
uiindicatrd by iJieirplarcnirnt on 
I hrre Iniusr "Phr rrownrd male 


seated In a relaxed TTmoiLeroii the bull 
is Siviii. Hik teft hiitiid holds a trident 
and hii right, placet^ against htH knee^ 
may oner held a resa ry. "Phe two 

Peuialcf race the central figurr, 
she! irrrd by two parasols h eld by two 
diiiiiiiucivr Triple figiirM. the 

TWO woiuE-ii would represen t titr wives 
uf the centra tgctd, but Sjva is generally 
giv'rn miy trtic Wife* UtiiiS. Howni'rr, 
the river goddess Ganga issoiu etiiiies 
also regarded as his wile and perhaps 
the twoligurn hitredodepirt Dnm 
aiidGahga+ Tt is alsopcid^ible that the 
gfuup represetitt partrai is of a i^luuti 


king and bu iwu qiicetis deified as 
Siva and his consorts. 

i-Mdioiigh worn, [bereliefis a hne 
example of C'ham sculpture of die 
tenth ceiiLury. Typical of Cham scul p* 
TtiTCS, I he figures are slight but elegant 
and buiiresofL. tender expressions. 'Phe 
figure of la rrmarknbly close to 

onutlter fram Khn'o'fig-my now in 
theTourane Museum [sre Boissclierj 
iDj), At die same time* hsm- 
cvcT* the design nf rhe eruwrt and the 
aliin^ gmcdul figurerc are EtieDreanaio^ 
gnus to those from thesiteofTm-k t^u 
(ibitL, figs. 112,117, lai). 
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